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The  Vice-Presidential  office  Is  one  of 
the  least  satisfactory  features  of  the 
American  Constitution.  The  powers 
that  attach  to  It  are  so  mechanical  and 
Insignificant  that  an  American  who 
wants  to  mount  to  the  highest  office  of 
all  will  do  anything  rather  than  become 
a  Vlce-Presldentlal  candidate.  The 
duties  of  the  Vice-President  begin  and 
end  with  presiding  over  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate.  In  the  event  of  a 
tie  he  Is  allowed  a  casting  vote,  and 
that  Is  the  sum  total  of  his  authority. 
A  post  so  purely  decorative  and  func- 
tlonless  makes  but  a  slender  appeal  to 
American  practicality.  The  politicians 
esi)eclally,  with  their  more  than  Ameri¬ 
can  readiness  to  take  chances,  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  actualities  and 
heedless  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  waste  little  time  or  thought 
on  the  choice  of  a  man  to  run  for  the 
office.  A  nomination  to  It  Is  usually 
offered  as  a  consolation  prize  to  the 
disappointed  candidate  for  Presidential 
honors.  Falling  that,  it  may  be  given 
to  placate  a  leader  who  Is  Inclined  to 
bolt  the  party  ticket,  or  to  conciliate  a 
mutinous  faction,  or  strengthen  a 
doubtful  State  by  Infusing  Into  It  a  per¬ 
sonal  Interest  in  tbe  contest.  From 
abroad  tbe  Vice-Presidency  looks  large 


and  honorable  enough,  but  the  aspiring 
American  politician  does  not  covet  It. 
The  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  an  office  of  considerably  more 
dignity  and  Infiuence  than  the  VIo®- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  but  a 
man  who  was  feeling  his  way  towards 
Cabinet  rank  would  carefully  eschew 
It.  He  would  feel  it,  if  it  were  thrust 
upon  him,  a  sort  of  ceremonious  Inter¬ 
ment  of  his  private  ambitions.  So,  too, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
becomes  one  of  the  politically  dead. 
A  nomination  to  the  post,  or  at  least 
an  unsought  nomination.  Is  regarded  as 
a  quiet  hint  to  commit  political  suicide, 
a  kind  of  polite  reminder  that  the  days 
of  a  man’s  real  usefulness  are  over. 
There  was  truth  as  well  as  acrid  humor 
in  the  parable  of  the  American  who  had 
two  sons.  One  of  them  went  to  sea, 
the  other  became  Vice-President.  Nei¬ 
ther  was  ever  heard  of  afterwards.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  the  Vice-Presidency,  In¬ 
stead  of  leading  to  a  more  or  less  dec¬ 
orative  extinction,  may  prove  the  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  the  Presidency  Itself;  but 
being  no  more  than  a  chance,  it  is  ha¬ 
bitually  disregarded.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Vice-President  Is  never  nowadays 
chosen  with  an  eye  to  his  fitness  as  a 
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possible  successor  to  the  President,  but 
always  with  a  view  to  some  immediate 
electioneering  effect.  This  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things  leads  at  times  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  results.  It  is  the  exception,  for 
instance,  to  find  a  Vice-President  in  po¬ 
litical  agreement  or  even  in  political 
sympathy  with  the  President.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  usually  in  acute  hos¬ 
tility,  the  President  representing  the 
choice  of  the  larger  faction  in  the  par¬ 
ty,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  smal¬ 
ler— and  we  need  not  look  across  the 
Atlantic  to  discover  and  gauge  the 
breadth  and  bitterness  of  these  intes¬ 
tine  feuds.  If  we  will  imagine  Eng¬ 
land  a  Republic,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  running  on 
the  same  ticket  as  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  and 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman  heading  the  rival  tick¬ 
et,  we  shall  only  be  conceiving  a  mira¬ 
cle  that  the  Americans  accomplish 
every  four  years,  without  a  suspicion 
of  how  wonderful  it  is,  and  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Naturally  it  has 
landed  them  in  some  amazing  compli¬ 
cations.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has 
described  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Harrison  died  in  1841.  “The  Presidency 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had 
but  a  corporal’s  guard  of  supporters  in 
the  nation,  and  who  proceeded  to  op¬ 
pose  all  the  measures  of  the  immense 
majority  of  those  who  elected  them.’’ 
In  the  same  way  Andrew  Johnson  did 
the  nation  incalculable  harm  by  trying 
his  utmost  to  reverse  Lincoln’s  policy, 
and  so  precipitating  by  the  power  of  re¬ 
action  the  blunders  and  indelible  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  Reconstruction  Period. 
Vice-President  Arthur,  again,  was  given 
a  place  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1880 
simply  to  keep  in  line  those  who  had 
most  bitterly  opposed  Garfield’s  nomi¬ 
nation  as  the  Presidential  candidate. 
Arthur,  it  is  true,  made  a  good  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  bis  accession  on  Garfield’s 
death  Involved  a  complete  overhauling 


of  Cabinet  and  administrative  ofilces, 
and  a  consequent  breach  in  the  party 
of  such  depth  and  violence  as  practi¬ 
cally  to  ensure  a  Democratic  victory  at 
the  next  election.  It  is  a  curious  but 
undeniable  fact  that  so  far  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  a  Vice-President  through  the 
“removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil¬ 
ity’’  of  the  President,  has  spelt  not  con¬ 
tinuity  of  aim,  principle,  policy,  and 
personnel,  but  wholesale  revolution.  No 
other  result,  however,  can  reasonably 
be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  is  nominated  by  way 
of  compliment  or  consolation,  or  for 
geographical. or  factional  reasons. 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  historian  and  the  student  of  Con¬ 
stitutions  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
have  been  almost  the  first  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  to  break  through  this  rule,  and 
absolutely  the  first  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency  without  dislocating  his  par¬ 
ty  or  the  institutions  of  the  country,  or 
both.  His  first  words  after  taking  the 
oath  of  office  were  words  that  none 
of  his  predecessors  could  have  uttered: 
“I  wish  to  say  that  it  shall  be  my  aim 
to  continue,  absolutely  unbroken,  the 
policies  of  President  McKinley,  for  the 
peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  honor  of 
our  beloved  country.’’  From  President 
Roosevelt  they  fell  with  entire  propri¬ 
ety.  As  Vice-President  he  was  In 
agreement  with  his  Chief  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  in  American  history.  On 
all  the  broad  issues  of  American  poli¬ 
ties— the  currency  question,  the  tariff 
question,  imperialism,  and  so  on— Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt  saw  almost  eye 
to  eye;  and  the  latter  was  just  as  em¬ 
phatically  the  choice  of  the  nation  and 
the  party  for  Vice-President  as  the  for¬ 
mer  was  for  President.  'There  was, 
in  fact,  only  one  Republican  In  the  land 
who  did  not  desire  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
nomination  as  the  Vice-Presidential 
candidate,  and  that  was  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself.  For  the  previous  two  years 
he  had  been  Governor  of  New  York 
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State,  and  the  Empire  State  bad  never 
had  its  affairs  so  admirably  conducted. 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  to  a  second  term  in  the  Governor¬ 
ship  were  as  certain  as  anything  could 
be,  and  to  at  least  two  powerful  ele¬ 
ments— Wall  Street  and  the  politicians 
—the  prospect  was  the  reverse  of  pleas¬ 
ing.  Wall  Street  he  had  grievously  of¬ 
fended  by  taxing  the  property  and  fran¬ 
chises  of  the  big  corporations,  and  Mr. 
Platt,  the  local  Republican  “boss,”  had 
found  life  anything  but  easy  with  such 
a  man  as  Roosevelt  at  the  bead  of  af¬ 
fairs.  In  a  phrase  that  is  now  classic, 
Mr.  Platt  declared  his  preference  for  “a 
Governor  who  will  stand  without  hitch¬ 
ing.”  He  conceived  accordingly  the 
astute  idea  of  “side-tracking”  Mr. 
Roosevelt  by  nominating  him  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  The  politicians  every¬ 
where  Jumped  at  the  prospect  of  shelv¬ 
ing  so  formidable  an  opponent,  and 
both  Wall  Street  and  the  people  second¬ 
ed  their  efforts— Wall  Street  because  it 
hoped  with  the  “bosses”  that  four  years 
of  ornamental  obscurity  would  mean 
the  end  of  Mr.  Roosevelt;  the  people 
because  they  were  glad  to  have  the 
chance  of  honoring  and  voting  for  their 
favorite  hero.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course, 
saw  the  trap.  He  wanted  to  be  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  second  time,  and  be  did  not 
want  to  be  Vice-President  He  begged 
and  implored  that  the  nomination  might 
not  be  offered  him,  but  Mr.  Platt  bad 
laid  his  plans  too  well.  An  immensity 
of  pressure  from  all  over  the  country, 
the  White  House  included,  was  brought 
to  bear  on. the  unwilling  candidate,  and 
in  the  end  he  yielded.  Never  was  a 
man  so  genuinely  reluctant  to  enter  on 
the  path  that  was  to  lead  to  the  goal 
of  his  ambition,  and  never  was  that  am¬ 
bition  so  unwittingly  served  by  his  ene¬ 
mies  as  when  they  combined  to  over- 
■come  his  reluctance.  Within  a  year 
the  bloody  tragedy  at  Buffalo  had 
turned  the  designs  of  the  politicians  to 
futility  and  mortification,  and  made 


Mr.  Roosevelt’s  unwillingness  appear 
like  a  shrinking  from  the  gifts  of  fate. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  asset  of  the  first 
magnitude  on  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  side,  that 
his  accession  meant  no  radical  break  in 
policy,  that  he  was  naturally  Inclined 
to  take  up  Mr.  McKinley’s  work  where 
it  had  been  dropped,  and  able  to  labor 
in  harmony  with  his  predecessor’s  Cabi¬ 
net.  His  public  subscription  to  the 
McKinley  programme,  his  equally  pub¬ 
lic  request  that  the  members  of  Mr, 
McKinley’s  Cabinet  should  retain  their 
portfolios,  had  an  immensely  reassuring 
effect.  The  need  for  some  such  an¬ 
nouncement  was  patent.  Had  it  not 
been  forthcoming,  a  rupture  in  the  par¬ 
ty  and  a  period  of  severe  national  per¬ 
turbation  could  scarcely  have  be^ 
avoided.  As  a  practical  idealist,  a 
whole-hearted  Civil  Service  reformer,  a 
life-long  advocate,  and  more  than  that, 
a  life-long  practitioner  of  clean  politics, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  bad  never  been  precisely 
persona  grata  to  the  politicians.  They 
never  considered  him,  as  they  always 
considered  Mr.  McKinley,  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  He  bad  not  served  in  Congress, 
and  he  was  far  younger  than  most  of 
his  party  leaders.  Moreover,  he  came 
to  the  Presidency  absolutely  unpledged, 
without  a  single  political  debt  to  pay, 
or  a  single  promise  to  redeem.  Not 
since  Washington’s  first  term  in  the 
White  House  had  any  President  taken 
office  with  a  freer  band;  the  politicians 
could  not  but  be  conscious  that  their 
hold  over  him  was  of  the  slightest 
Again,  the  popular  confidence  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  nothing  like  so  great  as 
the  popular  admiration  for  him.  Even 
those  who  liked  him  the  most  stood 
in  fear  of  his  militant  “impulsiveness,” 
and  dreaded  what  might  follow  the  Im¬ 
pact  of  his  tingling  energy  and  deci¬ 
siveness.  Mr.  McKinley’s  “note,”  both 
as  a  man  and  a  President,  was  cau¬ 
tiousness.  He  accepted  fully  and 
heartily  the  doctrine  that  the  President 
should  follow  and  not  attempt  to  lead. 
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or  even  to  mould,  public  opinion.  His 
ear,  as  Americans  used  to  complain, 
was  always  to  the  ground,  waiting  for 
the  first  whisper  of  the  popular  voice. 
When  it  came  no  one  so  prompt  as  he 
to  echo  it  back.  Great  things  hap¬ 
pened  during  his  Presidency,  but  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  presided  over 
them.  At  best  they  fiowed  through  him 
as  through  a  funnel.  To  serve  as  a 
conduit-pipe  between  Congress  and  the 
electorate  was,  indeed,  not  only  his 
highest  ambition,  but  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  his  conception  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  oflice.  He  showed,  in  consequence, 
an  almost  morbid  anxiety  to  please.  It 
was  painful  to  him  to  disappoint  any¬ 
body,  so  much  so  that  he  occasionally 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  dubious 
paths.  The  desire  to  please  is  the  ne¬ 
gation  of  strong  rulership,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  was  not  a  strong  ruler.  But  if 
he  could  not  command  he  could  per¬ 
suade.  Few  Presidents  have  ever 
shown  such  a  talent  for  humoring  peo¬ 
ple.  He  humored  Congress,  he  hu¬ 
mored  the  masses,  he  humored  the 
“bosses,”  he  humored  the  capitalists 
who  stood  behind  them,  and  in  the  end 
he  almost. always  contrived  to  carry  his 
point.  Placid,  conciliatory,  accordant— 
his  reign  was  one  long  harmony.  Not  for 
a  hundred  years  had  the  wheels  of  ad¬ 
ministration  moved  with  so  little  fric¬ 
tion.  The  President  oiled  them  untir¬ 
ingly,  and  after  the  ceaseless  bicker¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  term,  the  coun¬ 
try  appreciated  the  return  to  quiet  wa¬ 
ters.  His  mind  and  temperament,  it 
has  been  truly  noted,  were  altogether 
of  the  kind  that  asks  for  guidance,  fears 
to  stand  alone,  and  when  the  oracles 
diflfer,  strives  hard  to  “solder  close  im¬ 
possibilities  and  make  them  kiss,”  and 
is  willing  to  wait  In  patience  for  the  un¬ 
mistakable  cue.  In  all  these  points,  as 
in  many  others.  President  Roosevelt 
was  known  to  be  bis  direct  antithesis. 
Long  before  he  became  Vice-President, 
be  had  made  his  mark  as  one  of  tbo 


most  emphatic,  go-ahead  and  confident 
personalities  in  the  United  States,  a 
man  of  breezy,  vivid  emotions  and 
buoyant  and  invigorating  picturesque¬ 
ness,  with  all  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s 
pugnacious  dogmatism,  and  more  than 
bis  balance  and  level-headedness,  a 
Whig  in  his  intolerance  of  his  extrem¬ 
ists  and  his  healthy  grip  .on  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  of  things,  a  fighter  always, 
and  sometimes  a  reckless  one,  but  first 
and  last  a  natural  and  instinctive  lead¬ 
er.  The  assassination  of  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ley  meant  a  change  in  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
so  profound  as  to  take  on  the  sweep  of 
a  revolution,  and  the  conservatism  of 
America  could  not  repress  a  shudder  of 
anxiety  when  it  contrasted  the  new  Ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  old.  It  is  a  fact  well 
worth  bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  entered  upon  his  Presidency  amid 
the  sullen  acquiescence  of  the  politi¬ 
cians,  the  barely  veiled  mistrust  of  the 
world  of  busineiss,  and  the  hesitating, 
half-uncomfortable  applause  of  the 
average  man.  If  we  will  recall,  and 
multiply  one  hundredfold,  the  emotions 
aroused  by  Lord  Curzon’s  appointment 
to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India— the  univer¬ 
sal  interest  and  expectancy,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  few  who  really  knew,  the 
I)erplexitles  of  the  many  who  doubted 
even  while  they  admired  and  wished 
well,  the  head-shakings  of  the  older 
generation,  the  clamor  about  youth  and 
cocksureness  and  headlong  aggressive¬ 
ness,  the  fiutterlng  trepidation  in  thO’ 
Indian  bureaucracy,  and  all  the  rest  off 
it- we  shall  not  be  far  from  realizing- 
what  Americans  said  and  thought  of 
Mr.  .Roosevelt’s  accession  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  It  was  worth  simply  anything- 
to  him  that  at  such  a  time  he  could 
promise  an  unbroken  adherence  to  hl« 
predecessor’s  policy. 

No  President  in  American  history  has 
yet  brought  to  the  administrative  duties 
of  bis  oflSce  anything  like  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  varied  experience  and  thorough 
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quaUflcatlons.  He  had  served  for  a  vice  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
time  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  moralizatlon  unknown  since  the  daya 
and  seen  something  of  the  inside  of  of  Grant  To  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  fallen 
State  politics;  for  six  years  he  had  pre-  the  work  of  regeneration,  of  weeding 
sided  over  the  Civil  Service  Commis-  out,  sometimes  of  punishment.  It  is 
slon,  and  rescued  thousands  of  offices  not  dramatic  work  like  his  intervention 
from  the  clutches  of  the  politicians  and  in  the  coal  strike,  or  that  brilliant 
the  spoils  system;  he  had  governed  stroke  of  policy  that  culminated  in  the 
with  an  iron  hand  the  well-nigh  ungov-  Independence  of  Panama,  but  it  is  work 
ernable  police  force  of  New  York  City;  of  the  kind  that  the  conditions  of  Amer- 
he  had  acted  as  Assistant-Secretary  of  lean  politics  make  supremely  vital.  Offi- 
the  Navy  at  a  time  when,  seeing  that  dais  at  the  Colonial  Office  have  been 
war  was  inevitable,  he  had  the  revolu-  known  to  confess  how  much  they  owed 
tionary  idea  of  preparing  for  it;  he  had  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mere  presence 
raised,  organized,  and  captained  a  regi-  among  them,  to  the  atmosphere  of  dls- 
ment  during  the  Spanish  war,  and  in  an  patch,  concentration,  and  efficiency 
Incredibly  short  time  had  mastered  the  which  he  diffused.  Precisely  such  has 
principles  and  most  of  the  details,  not  been  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  influence  over 
merely  of  strategy  and  tactics,  but  of  American  officialdom.  Himself  the 
military  administration;  and.  Anally,  be  best  and  hardest  worker  of  them  all, 
had  ruled  New  York  State  and  its  six  he  has  permeated  the  Government  ser- 
million  inhabitants  for  two  full  and  vice  with  a  new  zeal  and  practicality, 
strenuous  years.  There  was  thus  hardly  almost,  one  might  say,  with  a  new  mo- 
a  question  within  the  normal  range  of  rallty.  No  President,  not  even  Mr. 
politics  on  which  personal  experience  Cleveland,  has  labored  so  incessantly  to 
bad  not  qualifled  him  to  speak  with  convert  the  old  tag,  “Public  office  is  a 
genuine  authority.  It  was  noticed,  for  public  trust,”  into  an  actual  working 
instance,  that  in  his  flrst  message  to  principle  of  conduct,  recognized  and 
Congress  not  less  than  one  hundred  acted  upon  in  all  ranks.  An  American 
speclflc  points  connected  with  the  Navy  President  to  whom  such  an  ideal  is  a 
were  raised  and  discussed.  His  mill-  reality  has  abundant  opportunity  for 
tary  recommendations  have  been  in-  translating  it  into  deeds.  Patronage  is 
spired  by  equal  knowledge  and  assur-  the  most  irksome  and  engrossing  of  all 
ince,  and  It  is  largely  by  the  Impulse  the  calls  upon  his  time.  It  was  reck- 
of  his  vigorous  guidance  that  Mr.  Root  oned  that  for  some  months  after  his 
and  Mr.  Moody  have  been  enabled  to  accession  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  making 
reorganize  the  American  Army  •  and  appointments  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
Navy  with  a  completeness  and  sense  of  dred  a  week.  “A  weak  President,  a 
proportion  absolutely  humiliating  for  President  who  is  “playing  politics’  with 
Englishmen  even  to  contemplate.  I  an  eye  to  the  next  election,  uses  the 
place  it  among  the  very  flrst  of  Presl-  offices  at  his  disposal  to  reward  party- 
dent  Roosevelt’s  achievements  that  he  services,  conciliate  enemies,  keep  local 
has  breathed  a  new  life  of  discipline  wire-pullers  loyal  and  in  good  humor, 
and  efficiency  through  the  Government  and,  above  all,  to  ingratiate  himself 
departments  and  all  branches  of  the  with  Senators  and  Congressmen,  by  al- 
publlc  service.  War  and  Mr.  McKIn-  lowing  them  to  nominate  their  own 
ley’s  easygoingness  had  cleared  a  path  men.”  This  was  the  policy  which  Mr. 
for  the  predatory  politicians,  and  It  is  McKinley  very  largely  pursued.  His 
not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  attitude  was  the  sort  of  attitude  that 
Mr,  Roosevelt’s  accession  the  Civil  Ser-  used  to  be  attributed  to  liord  Salisbury. 
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“Oh,  don’t  bother  me  about  the  matter,  things  being  equal,  or  only  slightly  un- 
Make  anybody  anything  you  like.”  And  equal,  a  Republican  will  get  the  post, 
whatever  may  be  said  against  this  atti-  for  Mr.  Rooseveit  is  a  good  party  man. 
tude,  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  But  if  the  Republican  candidate  is 
for  it,  that  it  makes  for  that  harmony  manifestly  unfit,  no  amount  of  political 
between  the  White  House  and  Congress  backing,  no  references  to  the  man’s 
without  which  no  administration  can  usefulness  at  the  next  election,  no  Sen- 
succeed.  From  the  moment  he  takes  atorial  insistance  will  move  President 
office,  every  President  is  besieged  by  Roosevelt  to  appoint  him.  He  made 
Senators  and  Representatives,  anxious  this  perfectly  clear  before  he  had  been 
to  put  in  a  good  word  for  some  favored  in  office  six  weeks.  The  post  of  United 
constituent.  It  is  almost  as  great  a  States  District  Attorney  of  Kansas  was 
peril  to  yield  to  as  to  refuse  their  so-  vacant.  A  Federal  District  Attomey- 
llcitations.  There  is  a  vast  and  im-  ship,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 
portant  class  of  offices,  appointments  to  is  a  great  political  as  well  as  a  great 
.which  are  made  by  the  President,  “with  professional  prize.  The  Republican 
•the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.’’  candidate  had  the  backing  of  the  Kan- 
The  Senate,  that  is,  can  confirm  or  re-  sas  Senators  and  of  the  Republican 
Ject  any  and  every  appointment  which  State  organization,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  President  lays  before  it.  It  is  an  unhesitatingly  turned  him  down  in  fa- 
exceedingly  dangerous  thing  for  a  vor  of  a  man  of  admittedly  superior 
President  to  offend  a  Senator,  and  it  is  qualifications,  but  with  less  political  in- 
impossible  to  offend  a  Senator  more  fiuence.  Again,  there  happened  to  be 
successfully  than  by  refusing  to  nomi-  a  vacancy  among  the  Federal  Judge- 
nate  a  man  in  whom  he  is  interested,  ships  of  Alabama.  There  were  several 
Mr.  Cleveland  found  that  out  The  re-  Republican  candidates  in  the  field  for 
sultant  impotence  of  his  Administration  the  appointment,  and  using  whatever 
was  primarily  due  to  a  series  of  quar-  “pull”  they  possessed.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Tels  with  Senators  over  the  thorny  prob-  inquired  into  their  merits,  and  found 
lems  of  patronage.  The  Senate  re-  that  none  of  them  quite  reached  the 
venged  Itself  by  vetoing  his  appoint-  right  standard.  The  office  was  accord- 
■ments,  turning  his  legislative  projects  ingly  given  to  a  Democrat  of  undenia- 
■inside  out,  and  defeating  his  treaties,  ble  standing  and  capacity.  That  the 
Mr.  McKinley  took  the  opposite  tack,  politicians  grumbled  and  criticized  may 
He  blindly  accepted  the  Senatorial  be  taken  for  granted,  but  they  dared 
•nominees,  with  the  result  that  the  pub-  not  oppose,  first  because  public  opinion 
lie  service  was  flooded  by  an  influx  of  overwhelmingly  endorsed  the  nomina- 
highly  objectionable  office-holders,  tions,  secondly  because  Mr.  Roosevelt 
whose  main  business  was  to  safeguard  made  it  patent  to  all  men  that  he  was 
the  local  political  interests  of  their  acting  quite  impersonally,  was  not  at- 
•patrons.  In  this,  as  in  most  things,  tempting  to  entrench  upon  Senatorial 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  course  is  the  judicious  privileges,  and  had  no  other  object  In 
mean.  He  wages  no  war  on  Senators  view  beyond  that  of  installing  the  best 
•or  party  leaders.  iHe  respects  their  man.  In  a  word,  he  has  expelled  “poli- 
Constitutional  prerogatives,  consults  tics”  from  the  Civil  Service,  The 
them,  and  listens  to  their  suggestions;  startling,  most  un-Elnglish,  and  hardly 
but  he  makes  no  appointments  on  their  less  un-American  test  of  efficiency  and 
recommendation,  unless  and  until  he  is  character  is  his  sole  and  inexorable 
•personally  satisfied  of  the  character  standard;  and  to  that  standard,  with  a 
•and  capacity  of  the  nominee.  Other  steadfastness  to  which  those  who  know 
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America  best. will  do  the  most  homage, 
he  has  forced  the  Senate  to  conform.  In 
those  administrative  matters  where  he 
Is  free  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  may  dispense  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  his  measures  have 
been  no  less  decided.  One  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  to  strengthen  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  restore  sixteen 
hundred  offices  to  the  merit  system  that 
his  predecessor  had  exempted,  to  bring 
sixty  Indian  agents  within  the  scope 
of  the  classified  service,  and  to  arm  the 
Commissioners  with  new  and  real  pow¬ 
ers  over  the  office-holders;  and  from 
first  to  last  he  has  fought  favoritism 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  with  a  merciless 
vigor.  One  might  multiply  instances, 
but  they  would  merely  emphasize  what 
is  already  clear  enough.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  episode  worth  a  moment’s 
dwelling  on.  It  was  discovered  about 
a  year  ago  that  grave  irregularities, 
extending  all  the  way  from  petty  job¬ 
bery  to  corruption  and  downright  thiev¬ 
ing,  and  involving  many  men  of  great 
political  influence,  existed  in  the  Post 
Office.  The  President’s  course  might 
have  been  predicted  with  entire  certain¬ 
ty.  He  ordered  an  unflinching  investi¬ 
gation  from  top  to  bottom,  sparing  nei¬ 
ther  friend  nor  foe,  and  utterly  heedless 
of  the  politicians  who  dreaded  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  electorate  of  so  ramified 
and  revolting  an  exposure.  To  one  of 
these  politicians  Mr.  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
dressed,  last  October,  the  following  let¬ 
ter;—* 

<Per8onal). 

White  House,  Washington, 
October  — ,  1903. 
My  Dear  Congressman:— 

The  statement  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Inspector,  that  I  “ordered” 
the  indictment  of - ,  or  any  one  else, 

*  I  have  taken  this  letter  from  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number  of  “The  American  Monthly  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews,”  a  Journal  which,  even 
though  it  does  speak  of  “the  so-called  British 
Empire,”  and  regards  Canada’s  participation 


is  a  lie— just  as  much  a  lie  as  if  it  had 
been  stated  that  I  ordered  that  any 
one  should  not  be  Indicted.  My  direc¬ 
tions  have  been  explicit,  and  are  ex¬ 
plicit  now.  Any  .one  who  is  guilty  is 
to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor 
of  the  law,  and  no  one  who  is  not 
guilty  is  to  be  touched.  il  care  not  a 
rap  for  the  political  or  social  influence 
of  any  human  being,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  his. guilt  or  innocence  in 
such  a  matter  as  the  corruption  of  the 
Government  service. 

I  note  what  you  say,. that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  report  about  me  may  alien¬ 
ate  the  support  of  many  of - ’s  friends 

from  my  administration.  Frankly,  .1 
feel  that  any  one  who  would  believe 
such  a  story  must  be  either  lacking  in 
intelligence,  or  else  possessed  of  .malig¬ 
nant  credulity.  If  any  one  is  to  be  alien¬ 
ated  from  me  by  the  fact  that  I  direct 
the. prosecution  of  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
crat,  without  regard  to  his  political  or 
social  standing,  when  it  appears  that 
he  is  guilty  of  gross  wrong-doing— why, 
all  I  can  say  is,. let  him  be  alienated. 

If  District  Attorney - has  anything 

which  should  be  known  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  or  to  me  as  regards  .this 
suit,  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  him. 
But  frankly,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  see. him  if  his  visit  is  to  be  in 
the  interest  “of  the  welfare  of  the  par¬ 
ty, “.or  of  my  “success.”  In  a  case  like 
this,  where  the  crime  charged  .is  one 
that  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  the 
commonwealth,  I  should  hold  myself 
unfit  for  this  office  if  I  .considered  for 
one  moment  either  my  own  welfare,  or 
the  interest  of  the  party,  or  anything 
else  except  the  interests  .of  justice. 

Respectfully, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  nuin  speaks  there,  so  obviously,  so 
fully,  and  with  such  complete  revela¬ 
tion  of  himself,  that  one  is  more  than 
content  to  leave  it  just  as  it  stands, 
in  all  its  naked  and  pregnant  genuine¬ 
ness. 

in  the  Sonth  African  war  aa  “the  moat  Aagrant 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  haa  yet 
been  committed,”  ia  a  aane,  comprehenaive, 
and  indeed  invalnable  record  of  American 
affaire. 
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If  I  have  seemed  to  over-emphasize 
this,  the  administrative  and  intramural 
side  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  work,  it  is  part¬ 
ly  because  it  is  less  well  known  than 
his  more  public  achievements,  but 
chiefly  because  I  believe  the  humdrum, 
dally  routine  to  supply  the  best  touch¬ 
stone  of  a  ruler’s  capacity.  To  have 
penetrated  the  Government  Depart¬ 
ments,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  public 
service  with  something  of  his  own  re¬ 
morseless  eflJciency  and  insatiable  pub¬ 
lic-spiritedness,  seems  to  me  on  the 
whole  about  the  most  valuable  service 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  any  other  Presi¬ 
dent  could  have  rendered  his  country. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  ardor  and 
intimate  knowledge  with  which  he  has 
encouraged  and  supervised  the  reform 
of  the  American  Army  and  Navy— the 
flrst  of  these  an  achievement  which 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  rank  with 
the  highest  performances  of  construc¬ 
tive  statesmanship.  But,  apart  from 
this,  take  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  consider  what  has 
been  done  in  developing  irrigation  and 
unearthing  and  punishing  the  frauds 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  land 
laws;  or  the  Reports  from  the  Indian 
and  Pensions  Departments,  from  the  At¬ 
torney-General’s  Oflice,  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture— each  one  with  its 
record  of  multiplying.  Intelligent,  and 
well-ordered  activities;  or  examine  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce  and  La¬ 
bor,  created  and  designed  by  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  to  serve  not  only  as  “the  clearing¬ 
house  for  information  regarding  the 
business  transactions  of  the  nation,’’ 
but  also  as  “the  executive  arm  of  the 
Government,  to  aid  in  strengthening 
our  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  in 
perfecting  our  transportation  facilities, 
in  building  up  our  merchant  marine,  in 
preventing  the  entrance  of  undesirable 
immigrants,  in  improving  commercial 
and  industrial  conditions,  and  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  on  common  ground  those 
necessary  partners  in  industrial  prog¬ 


ress-capital  and  labor.”  In  this  De¬ 
partment  have  been  grouped  the  Labor 
Bureau,  the  permanent  Census  Bureau, 
the  Immigration  Bureau,  the  Corpora¬ 
tions  Bureau,  the  Statistical  Bureau, 
the  Lighthouse  Board,  and  a  variety  of 
other  services;  and  in  its  scope  and  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  compactness  of  its 
organization,  the  Department  promises 
already  to  be  the  most  useful,  as  it  will 
assuredly  be  the  most  interesting,  of 
all  the  Government  oflSces.  It  is,  of 
course,  too  much  to  claim  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  sole  credit  for  these  and 
similar  achievements;  but  it  is  well 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  his  broad 
mastery  over  the  institutions  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  country,  his  Peel-like  habit 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  all  Depart¬ 
ments,  of  discussing,  suggesting,  ani¬ 
mating,  and  counselling,  and  the  infec¬ 
tiousness  of  his  personal  joy  in  work 
and  immediate  adequacy  to  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  demands  of  his  own  office, 
have  been  the  compelling  motive-power 
of  his  entire  Administration. 

But  the  American  President  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Chief  Executive. 
It  is  expected  of  him  that  he  shall  also 
be  a  leader,  a  party  leader  as  well  as 
a  national  leader,  and  his  policies  and 
legislative  successes  or  failures  con¬ 
tribute  no  less  than  his  administrative 
acts  to  the  sum  total  of  his  reputation 
and  Influence.  One  must  remember,  of 
course,  that  when  it  comes  to  getting 
measures  written  on  the  Statute  Book, 
a  President  labors  under  disadvantages 
that  an  English  Premier  is  free  from. 
A  President  can  only  recommend  and 
suggest;  the  actual  Initiative  rests  sole¬ 
ly  with  Congress.  If  Congress  refuses 
to  act  he  Is  impotent,  unless  by  a  long 
campaign  he  is  able  to  coerce  it  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  Both  he  and 
his  Cabinet  are  wholly  apart  from  the 
Legislature.  'They  do  not  sit  in  it,  and 
they  have  no  means  of  reaching  It  ex¬ 
cept  by  private  persuasion  or  public 
pressure.  The  Cuban  Reciprocity 
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Treaty  aptly  illustrates  both  the  Presi¬ 
dential  disabilities  and  the  way  In 
which  a  man  of  Rooseveltlan  resolution 
may  overcome  them.  In  his  first  mes- 
jsage  to  Congress,  Mr.  Roosevelt  pressed 
for  “a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
tariff  duties  on  Cuban  Imports  into  the 
United  States.”  It  was  a  measure,  he 
added,  “to  which  we  are  bound  by 
every  consideration  of  honor  and  ex¬ 
pediency.”  In  return  for  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  American  suzerainty,  end 
the  lease  of  some  coaling  and  naval 
atations,  Mr.  McKinley  had  promised 
the  Cubans  a  modification  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  rates  on  Cuban  exports  of 
augar  and  tobacco.  But  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  called  upon  Congress  to  re¬ 
deem  his  predecessor’s  pledge,  he  found 
himself  actively  opposed.  The  Ameri- 
-can  beet-sugar  growers,  the  cane-sugar 
growers  of  Louisiana  and  the  Southern 
States,  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  Porto  Rico,  the  sugar 
powers  of  Hawaii,  and  the  tobacco  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  joined 
forces  in  a  brilliantly-captained  lobby. 
Timorous  Republicans,  who  dreaded 
more  than  anything  else  any  tinkering 
at  the  sacred  edifice  of  Protection,  aided 
and  encouraged  them.  The  Democrats 
took. the  primitive  pleasure  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  party  men  in  making  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  thedr  opponents  worse  confound- 
•ed.  In  the  end  the  Treaty  was  held 
up,  the  President  beaten,  and  his  party 
tom  In  two.  It  was  an  occasion  to 
test  a  man  through  and  through.  A 
weak  President  would  have  thrown  up 
the  sponge  at  once.  He  would  have 
1)660  too  appalled  by  the  wreckage  of 
his  party,  and  too  anxious  to  patch  It 
together  again,  to  care  any  longer 
about  Cuba.  And  for  an  ordinary  man 
in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  position  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  doing  nothing  would 
have  had  a  peculiar  force.  He  was 
Just  beginning  his  Presidential  career. 
Its  faUnre  or  success  depended  abso¬ 
lutely  on  ithe  hold  he  could  win  over 


bis  party,  and  the  amount  of  harmony 
he  could  establish  between  Congress 
and  the  White  House.  At  the  very 
outset  his  party  had  declined  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  and  the  Senate  had  treated 
his  recommendations  as  so  much  waste 
paper.  Was  the  end  to  be  like  the 
beginning?  Was  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  repeat  the  friction  and 
bickerings  and  resultant  sterility  of  the 
Cleveland  Presidency?  Besides,  had 
not  the  United  States  already  done 
enough  for  Cuba?  Were  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ley’s  pledges  binding  on  any  one  but 
Mr.  McKinley?  Was  his  successor  un¬ 
der  any  serious  obligation  to  carry  them 
out  at  the  risk  of  party  disruption,  per¬ 
sonal  humiliation,  and  more  than  pos¬ 
sible  defeat  at  the  polls?  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  too  clear-sighted  a  politician  not 
to  have  felt  the  weight  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  but  he  is  also  too  much  of 
a  man  to  let  them  infiuence  him  for 
one  moment.  Enough  for  him  that  the 
nation’s  good  faith  was  at  stake.  He 
abated  nothing,  apologized  for  nothing, 
retracted  nothing.  A  compromise  was 
suggested,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
He  appealed  instead  to  the  people,  over 
the  heads  of  their  representatives,  and 
the  people,  as  they  always  do  in  Elnglish- 
speaking  countries,  fiocked  to  a  man  In 
defence  of  justice,  the  national  honor, 
and  a  bold  fighter.  For  two  years  the 
battle  raged,  fiercely,  relentlessly,  but 
with  a  progressive  yielding  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  the  coercion  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  the  unwavering  firmness  of 
the  President.  And  on  December  17th, 
1903,  the  victory  fell  to  him,  one  of  the 
most  signal,  I  suppose,  ever  won  by 
an  American  President  over  the  grasp¬ 
ing  provincialism  of  Congress. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will 
place  on  an  even  higher  plane  than  this 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  campaign  agalnsit  the 
Trusts.  The  Trusts,  as  I  have  often 
insisted,  are  not  a  party  issue.  Both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  abuse 
them  in  public,  and  pummel  them  in 
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their  State  and  national  “platforms,” 
just  as  they  express  their  “unalterable 
adhesion”  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 
with  rather  less  sincerity.  Both  par¬ 
ties,  too,  support  Trusts  and  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  them  behind  the  scenes.  The 
determinating  factor  inithe  conduct  of  a 
Presidential  campaign  is,  and  must  be, 
money,  and  the  electioneering  strate¬ 
gists  in  both  camps  are  vividly  aware 
that  a  too  decisive  policy  means  the 
forfeiture  of  vast  and  vital  contribu¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  great¬ 
est  reason,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  reasons,  why  you  cannot  put  your 
finger  on  any  of  the  innumerable  Anti- 
Trust  measures  and  say.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Democratic,  or  a  distinctively 
Republican  proposal.  The  confusion 
of  parties  was  well  illustrated  at  the 
State  elections  in  1902.  The  New  York 
Democrats,  on  a  platform  that  savagely 
attacked  the  Trusts,  ran  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  a  Wall  Street  banker,  who 
was  notoriously  a  “Trust  magnate”;  the 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
also  Inveighing  against  the  Trusts, 
though  with  more  sobriety,  withdrew 
their  original  candidate  for  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governorship,  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  that  he  was  connected  with  a 
large  number  of  Wall  Street  corpora¬ 
tions.  In  Massachusetts  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  Governorship 
was  closely  identified  with  Trusts,  and 
the  Republican  candidate  one  of  their 
most  zealous  assailants.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  probably  true  enough  to  say 
that  the  Democratic  professions  of  hos¬ 
tility  go  rather  further  than  the  Re¬ 
publican,  and  that  as  “the  i)oor  man’s 
party,”  the  Democrats  may  be  supposed 
to  tackle  the  problem  with  a  greater 
sincerity.  It  is  mainly  among  the  Re¬ 
publicans  that  you  find  a  disposition  to 
pooh-pooh  the  whole  question,  or  to  rely 
on  its  Immense  intricacy  as  a  reason 
for  giving  it  the  go-by,  .and  mainly 
among  the  Democrats  that  you  find 
evidences  of  a  spirit  that,  once  let  loose. 


would  over-ride  sanity,  and  strike  blind¬ 
ly  at  industry  itself.  These  are  the 
two  extremes;  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  course 
lies  mid-way  between  the  Intemperance 
of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  ultra-conserva¬ 
tism,  fearfulness,  or  indifference  of  his 
own  followers.  He  persists  that  he 
has  no  Intention  of  “attacking”  the 
Trusts.  The  measures  he  has  proposed 
for  their  regulation  are  conceived,  as 
he  has  often  said,  in  the  interests  of 
Capital,  Labor,  and  the  general  public. 
He  neither  wishes  nor  expects  to  stem 
the  organic  movement  towards  amal¬ 
gamation,  or  to  bring  back  the  age  of 
competition.  If  it  is  America’s  destiny, 
and  it  well  may  be,  to  culminate  in  a 
sort  of  industrial  feudalism,  he  realizes 
as  clearly  as  any  one  the  impossibility 
of  thwarting  it.  But  he  has  convinced 
himself  that  the  new  tendency,  however 
beneficent  and  Inevitable,  has  brought 
with  it  certain  abuses  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should,  if  possible,  find  a  remedy 
for.  What  are  those  abuses?  The 
Attorney-General  described  them  some 
fifteen  months  ago  as  “over-capitaliza¬ 
tion,  lack  of  publicity  of  operation,  dis¬ 
crimination  in  prices  to  destroy  com¬ 
petition,  insufficient  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  of  officers  and  directors  for  cor¬ 
porate  management,  tendency  to  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  lack  of  appreciation  in  their 
management  of  their  relations  to  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist.”  And  for  these  abuses 
what  are  President  Roosevelt’s  reme¬ 
dies?  I  think  they  may  all  be  fairly 
summed  up  in  the  one  word,  Publicity. 
The  one  definite  proposal  he  has  put 
forward  is  that  the  same  publicity 
should  be  demanded  of  the  Trusts  as  is 
already  exacted  from  banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Well,  the  President 
has  got  what  he  wanted.  The  Bill  that 
created  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  created  also  a  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  and  in  this  Bureau  Is 
vested  full  authority  to  investigate 
Trusts,  to  demand  reports  from  them. 
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and  to  use  the  information  obtained  as 
it  thought  right.  (Several  Corpora¬ 
tions,  by  the  way,  have  refused  to  sup¬ 
ply  any  information,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  therefore  have  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  the  new  Act  before  we 
can  judge  of  its  efficacy.)  Secondly, 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money  to  forward  official 
prosecutions  under  the  terms  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  has  also 
passed  a  Bill  expediting  the  hearing 
of  all  such  cases,  giving  them  a  prac¬ 
tical  priority  over  all  other  litigation. 
And,  finally.  Congress,  early  in  1903, 
passed  the  Elkins  Bill.  /By  this  Act  it 
is  sought  to  do  away  with  the  system 
of  rebates  and  discriminations  that  en- 
abed  large  shippers  to  obtain  from  the 
railroads  more  favorable  terms  for  car¬ 
rying  their  goods  than  their  smaller 
competitors.  That  system,  beyond 
doubt,  is  enormously  prevalent,  and  un¬ 
questionably  augments  one  of  the  few 
real  abuses  of  which  the  Trusts  have 
been  convicted. 

Such,  then,  is  the  legislative  out¬ 
come  of .  the  President’s  agitation, 
and  its  value  would  seem  to  rest  on  a 
series  of  “ifs.”  If  the  Elkins  Act  can 
be  made  to  succeed,  where  a  hundred 
similar  laws  have  failed,  and  if  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decides  that  publicity  may 
be  demanded  without  violating  the 
Constitution,  then  the  President  may  at 
least  claim  to  have  made  a  beginning. 
At  the  same  time  be  has  not  relied 
merely  upon  legislation.  The  powers 
vested  in  him  as  Chief  Executive  by 
the  Sherman  and  other  Acts  have  been 
used,  not  without  effect,  against  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  and  the 
Beef  Trust,  and  would  be  turned  to¬ 
morrow  against  any  other  Corporation 
on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent 
the  Trusts  from  ’freezing  out”  local 
competition,  or  from  dictating  to  retail¬ 
ers,  and  that  the  Tariff  question  and 


the  Trust  question  have  been  kept  care¬ 
fully  apart— the  President  even  denying 
that  any  connection  exists  between 
them.  On  the  whole,  the  chief  value 
of  his  contribution  to  the  problem  real¬ 
ly  consists  in  the  proof  he  has  given 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  Trusts,  that 
they  cannot  muzzle  him,  and  that  be 
intends,  if  possible,  to  regulate  them  in 
a  calm  and  deliberate  spirit,  with  no 
appeal  to  class  or  sectional  hatred,  but 
solely  from  his  sense  of  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  Interests  demand.  Whether  he  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail,  he  has  at  least  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  equal  courage  and  sanity;  and 
that  means  much  in  a  discussion  which 
threatened  to  be  marked  by  timidity 
or  contempt  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  by  ignorance  and  rampant  revolu¬ 
tionary  prejudice.  Those  same  quali¬ 
ties  of  courage  and  moderation  were 
displayed  still  more  conspicuously 
when  the  President  intervened  to  end 
the  great  anthracite  <  coal  strike  of  1902, 
and  again  when  he  sternly  refused 
to  allow  the  trades-unions  to  dictate 
the  conditions  of  Government  employ¬ 
ment,  reinstated  on  the  spot  a  foreman 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  who 
had  been  dismissed  by  some  official 
weakling  in  compliance  with  the  de¬ 
mand  of  a  union,  and  immediately  or¬ 
dered  an  inquiry  throughout  all  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State  with  a  view  to  as¬ 
certaining  whether  any  other  attempts 
had  been  made  by  trades-unions  to  con¬ 
trol  Government  employees. 

And  how  has  all  this  affected  his 
electoral  position?  Will  Mr.  Roosevelt 
be  nominated  as  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  this  year’s  campaign,  and,  if 
nominated,  will  he  be  elected?  Those 
are  questions  which  at  present  can  only 
be  answered  in  general  terms.  His 
nomination  by  the  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  that  meets  next  June,  may,  I 
think,  be  taken  as  almost  certain,  but 
his  election  is  more  doubtful.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
startled  and  even  alarmed  the  con- 
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serratism  of  his  countrymen,  or  at  least 
of  a  powerful  section  among  them. 
Wail  Street,  and  by  Wall  Street  I  mean 
the  upper  world  of  business  and 
finance,  distrusted  him  in  1901,  and  dis¬ 
trusts  him  more  now.  The  bead  and 
front  of  bis  offending  lies,  of  course.  In 
his  Trust  policy.  In  the  eyes  of  Capi¬ 
tal  it  was  bad  enough  to  have  the 
President  intervene  In  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  strike.  Apart  from  the  Con- 

•  stitutional  objections  to  such  a  course, 
bis  action,  it  was  argued,  couid  only 
“increase  the  arrogance  of  Labor,”  and 
fill  it  with  the  mischievous  notion  that 
the  President  was  its  special  protector. 
But  to  have  the  President  passing  from 
this  to  the  regulation  of  Trusts  was  a 

•  development  that  filled  to  overfiowing 
the  cup  of  capitalist  resentment.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  disclaim  as  much  as  he 
likes  the  imputation  that  be  was  “at¬ 
tacking”  the  Trust,  and  insist  even  to 
weariness  that  his  policy  was  not  a 
move  against,  but  in  favor  of.  Capital. 

•The  fact  remains  that  neither  the  peo¬ 
ple  nor  the  capitalists  subscribe  to  his 
view  of  things.  All  the  support  and 
all  the  enmity  he  has  won  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  have  sprung  from  the  conviction 
that  he  Is  in  some  sort  trying  to  re- 

•  strain  the  power  of  Capital.  The  mere 
suspicion  is  enough  to  rouse  the  mon¬ 
eyed  Interests  to  arms.  Wall -Street 
In  1896  and  1900  hardly  used  more 

'  pointed  language  about  Mr.  Bryan  than 
it  uses  to-day  about  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
-nothing  would  give  the  beads  of  the 
great  corporations  and  the  financial 
magnates  deeper  gratification  than  to 
■prevent  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  adoption  as  the 
Republican  candidate.  Have  they  the 
power  to  do  this?  I  do  not  believe 
they  have,  but  I  do  believe  that  If  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  support  the 
Democratic  candidate — and  a  “sound- 
money,”  safe,  and  reputable  Democrat 
-would  be  far  more  to  their  liking  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt— their  Influence,  not  only 
-their  social  and  pollttoal  Indnenee,  and 


their  influence  as  colossal  employers  of 
labor,  but  also  their  power  as  huge  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  campaign  funds  of 
whichever  party  they  favor,  might  most 
seriously  Imperil  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
chances  of  election.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wealth  of  the  country  being  Protec¬ 
tionist,  and  opposed  to  the  Democratic 
advocacy  of  a  low  tariff,  would  infinite¬ 
ly  prefer  not  to  have  to  choose  between 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  Democratic  op¬ 
ponent  That  is  to  say,  it  would  far 
rather  that  the  Republican  nominee 
were  any  one  but  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and 
this  is  the  inner  meaning  of  the  attempt 
to  “boom”  Senator  Hanna— a  man  after 
the  capitalist’s  own  heart— as  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate.  One  or  two  more 
or  less  prominent  politicians  have  lent 
themselves  to  this  movement,  and 
though  it  is  most  unlikely  to  succeed, 
it  must  still  be  reckoned  among  the 
forces  working  against  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  be  has  not,  as  Mr.  McKinley  bad, 
the  confidence  and  backing  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
united  party.  Again,  the  President  has 
contrived,  with  a  certain  belligerent 
clumsiness,  to  inflame  the  South  to 
madness,  to  restore  the  political  alli¬ 
ance  which  Mr.  McKinley  had  most 
dexterously  loosened,  between  the 
South  and  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
to  alienate  the  sober  second  thoughts 
of  the  country  by  his  resurrection— un¬ 
intentional,  but  none  the  less  palpable— 
of  the  race  question.  Besides  this.  It 
is  as  certain  as  anything  in  politics 
can  be  that  the  approaching  election 
will  be  fought  out  primarily  on  the 
Tariff  issue,  and  their  handling  of  the 
Tariff  has  been  the  least  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  Republicans’  record.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  one  of  the 
hidden  but  most  potent  difliculties  In 
President  Roosevelt’s  -way,  that  oflicial 
Republicanism  is  largely  In  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  elderly  and  conservative 
politicians,  deeply  committed  to  the  an¬ 
cient  ways,  and  answering  comfortaUy 
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to  all  demands  for  fresb  legislation, 
“Oh,  let  well  enough  alone”— the  an¬ 
swer  of  all  answers  most  repugnant  to 
a  man  of  the  President’s  temperament 
and  clear-sightedness.  A  refusal  to 
modify  in  good  time  the  present  high 
Tariff  schedules  must.  In  his  opinion, 
lead  eventually  to  a  violent  reaction 
against  the  principle  of  Protection,  and 
against  the  Repubiicans  as  its  too  val¬ 
iant  defenders.  The  President  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  views  on  the  subject  with 
his  usual  clearness,  if  with  rather  less 
than  his  usual  practicality.  He  would 
like  to  appoint  a  commission  of  experts 
to  thrash  out  the  Tariff  question  scien¬ 
tifically.  He  is  not  opposed  to  revision 
per  se;  he  recognizes  that  while  the 
general  policy  of  Protection  is  fixed, 
schedules  and  rates  should  be  readapted 
to  changing  conditions;  but  he  would 
like  to  have  the  whole  subject  taken 
out  of  party  politics.  That,  of  course, 
is  Utopian.  There  is  little  enough  as  it 
is  in  American  politics;  there  would  be 
nothing  whatever  without  the  Tariff. 
Moreover,  the  President  denies  with 
emphasis  that  the  road  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Trusts  lies  through  a  reform 
of  the  Tariff.  Here,  I  believe,  he  runs 
counter  to  what  is  already  a  belief,  or 
at  least  a  suspicion,  and  may  possibly 
develop  into  a  conviction,  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  The 
average  man  appears  to  be  inclining 
more  and  more  towards  the  opinion 
that  the  Tariff  is  too  high,  and  that  the 
Trusts  thrive  on  it;  and  this  is  an  opin¬ 
ion  which  the  Democrats  will  zealously 
encourage.  On  this  point— the  degree 
of  connection,  namely,  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  Tariff  and  the  Trusts— pub¬ 
lic  opinion  would  seem  to  be  running 
ahead  both  of  the  President  and  his 
party.  The  question  is  complicated  by 
the  problem  of  Tariff  revision,  as  a  pol¬ 
icy  standing  by  Itself.  Does  the  Tariff 
foster  the  Trusts,  and  whether  it  does 
or  does  not,  has  the  time  come  for  re¬ 
vising  it?  These  are  Issues  that  in  my 
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judgment  the  coming  campaign  most 
infallibly  make  clear.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Tariff  will  be  attacked  not  only  as 
“the  mother  of  the  Trusts,”  but  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  now  unnecessarily 
Protective;  and  the  sooner  the  Demo¬ 
crats  take  up  this  position,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  man  in  whom  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  has  confidence,  who  is  not  ai 
demagogue  of  the  Bryan  type,  and  has- 
no  currency  heresies  standing  to  his 
discredit,  the  better  for  their  prospects 
next  November.  The  Republican  atti¬ 
tude  on  this  vital  question  is  mixed. 
Official  Republicanism  dreads,  above  all 
things,  having  the  Tariff  again  made  a 
party  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  growing  up  among  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  the  Western  States,  of  Iowa 
in  particular,  a  strong  demand  for  im¬ 
mediate  Tariff  revision.  Most  Repub¬ 
licans  admit,  in  private,  if  not  in  public, 
that  the  Dingley  rates  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  now  obsolete  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  actual  business  conditions  of 
to-day,  and  without  in  the  least  aban¬ 
doning  Protection,  they  would  consent 
to  such  a  readjustment  of  the  schedules 
as  would  not  involve  a  reversal  of  pol¬ 
icy.  But  they  have  differed,  and  still 
differ,  among  themselves  as  to  when 
the  plunge  should  be  taken,  and  Con¬ 
gress  invited  to  overhaul  the  Act  of 
1897.  They  differ  still  more  in  their 
views  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Tariff  for  the  Trusts,  and,  as  a  party, 
have  done,  and  will  do,  all  they  can 
to  keep  the  two  questions  separate. 
The  result— to  .which  the  President’s 
half-heartedness  has  certainly  contrlb- 
uted— is  that  time  has  slipped  by  and 
nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Not 
a  step  has  been  taken  towards  Reci¬ 
procity  or  Tariff  revision,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Presidential  campaign  finds 
the  Republicans  “standing  pat”  on  the 
Dingley  Act  as  it  is,  and  the  Democrats 
preparing  to  hurl  their  main  force 
against  it. 

As  against  all  this,  the  president  has 
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on  his  side  an  immense  source  of 
strength  in  the  confidence  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  average  man.  No  President, 
or  at  any  rate  no  President  of  recent 
years,  has  made  so  persistent  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  better  side  of  the  national 
temperament;  and  the  spectacle  of  bis 
virile  decisiveness,  his  absolute  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  featureless  and  fantastic 
caution  of  the  ordinary  politician,  and 
the  real  loftiness  that  prompts  every 
■word  and  every  deed,  have  powerfully 
swayed  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
There  is  something  in  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  there  is  something  in  the 
American  people  which  meet  and  join 
hands  on  a  high  plane,* not  of  citizen¬ 
ship  only,  but  of  character  and  human 
nature;  and  so  long  as  that  can  be  said 
of  a  man,  he  may  with  impunity  disre¬ 
gard  "political”  plottings,  and  the  abuse 
and  opposition  of  this  or  that  “inter¬ 
est”  There  are  moments  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  even  such  a  politician-ridden 
country  as  America  when  the  people 
take  things  into  their  own  bands,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  wealth  of  all 
the  Trusts  and  the  intrigues  of  all  the 
•"machines”  could  now  prevent  Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s  nomination  as  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate.  Moreover,  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  though  not  so  divided  as  they 
were,  and  though  a  certain  reaction  in 
their  favor  is  observable  here  and 
there,  are  still  far  from  being  a  united 
party,  have  not  yet  been  able  t''  agree 
upon  a  leader,  and  even  now  do  not 
know  whether  Clevelandism  or  Bryan- 
ism  is  to  dictate  the  party  programme, 
and  choose  the  party  candidate.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  Issu^  of  their  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements,  and  until  we 
know  who  is  to  lead  the  Democratic 
forces,  and  under  what  banner,  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  result  of  the  forthcoming 
election  is  more  than  usually  futile.  At 
the  most,  an  impression  Is  all  that  can 
be  ventured  upon  at  present.  My  own, 
given  without  prejudice,  is  that  the  net 
result  of  the  Democratic  deliberations 
can  mean  no  more  than  the  difference 
between  a  close  and  a  one-sided  con¬ 
test,  and  that  not  even  a  “sound- 
money,”  conservative,  and  irreproach¬ 
ably  “safe”  Democrat  could  snatch 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  prize  he  has 
so  splendidly  earned. 

Sydney  Brooke. 
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“Mr.  B«ijamin  Burton  to  see  you, 
sir.” 

So  he  had  come  at  last  in  person. 
The  chubby  offlce-boy  bobbed  out  of 
the  door  as  he  had  bobbed  in.  I  was 
about  to  see  the  prolific  author  of  so 
many  stories.  In  truth,  the  patient 
editor  had  been  bombarded,  week  In, 
week  out,  with  stories,  articles, 
sketches,  grave  or  gay,  from  this  same 
pen.  The  literature  they  represented 
was  that  of  the  “Kingsway  Magazine” 
or  the  “Daily  Feuilletonist”  rather  than 
that  of  the  old-established  “St.  Mar¬ 


tin’s,’  which  prides  itself,  I  may  note 
without  too  great  complacency,  on  its 
nicety  of  tone  and  distinction  of  style. 

The  writer  was  of  strange  versatility. 
The  tale  of  thrilling  Incident  unadorned 
trod  on  the  heels  of  the  love  story  pure 
and  simple;  historical  episodes  gar¬ 
nished  •with  much  swordplay  and  “tush- 
ery,”  as  Stevenson  called  It,  thronged  in 
cheek  by  jowl  with  brief  and  all  too 
superficial  dissertations  upon  the  value 
of  settled  convictions  in  politics,  upon 
the  housing  of  the  poor  or  the  antiquity 
of  paper  money.  One  story  In  partlcu- 
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lar  struck  me.  It  was  the  diary  of  a 
morphinomaniac;  grim,  lurid,  desper¬ 
ately  probable  in  its  pathological  de¬ 
tails;  the  hateful  record  of  a  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  sevenfold  devil,  struggling, 
succumbing,  whirled  about  in  horrible 
visions,  and  finally  saved,  most  improb¬ 
ably,  by  the  miraculous  Interposition  of 
his  good  angel  in  the  form  of  a  devoted 
woman.  But  this  story  bore  a  more 
peculiar  significance  in  the  light  of  a 
letter  I  had  received  the  week  before 
from  the  author.  He  had  written  in 
a  pathetic  strain;  all  the  stories  he  had 
sent  into  the  “St  Martin’s”  had  been 
rejected.  In  what  respect  were  they 
unsuitable  to  that  eminent  magazine, 
to  appear  in  whose  pages  was  one  of 
his  most  cherished  ambitions?  Would 
the  editor  of  his  kindness  grant  a  strug¬ 
gling  author  an  interview?  Letters 
were  unsatisfactory.  It  was  so  much 
easier  to  learn  in  a  short  talk  what 
sort  of  story  was  wanted.  And  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  writer 
to  place  his  work.  He  had  been  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  morphia  habit;  bad  managed 
by  a  desperate  effort  to  free  himself 
from  it;  and  was  now  endeavoring  to 
support  himself  by  his  pen.  But,  alas! 
times  were  very  evil,  and  he  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  edge  of  despair,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

Was  the  story  I  had  read  the  history 
of  his  own  life?  No  one  has  reached 
the  middle  years  of  life  without  seeing 
cases  of  this  sort,  veritable  tragedies 
inspiring  mingled  pity  and  terror. 
Strange,  indeed,  if  any  man  had  come 
safely  through  such  a  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  living  death.  I  confess  I 
was  interested.  What  would  he  be 
like?  The  fawning  creature  who  nau¬ 
seates  by  incessantly  parading  the 
darkness  of  his  former  life  In  sugges¬ 
tive  contrast  to  the  meek  sanctimony 
of  his  present  virtue— yea,  verily,  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning— or  the 
man,  shattered  indeed  in  body,  but  with 
a  strain  of  resolution  re-awakening  in 


bis  haggard  features,  and  promising 
more  by  his  silence  than  by  his  wordy- 
asservations? 

Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  came  in.  He 
was  not  quite  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  He  left  the  impression  of  rest¬ 
lessness.  His  dark-brown  eyes  were 
too  bright,  too  quick-moving;  his  sharp, 
smooth-shaven  face  too  keenly  alert; 
bis  little  figure  too  tense.  But  he  spoke 
well;  alluded  delicately  to  the  history 
given  in  his  letter,  urged  the  natural 
helpfulness  which  might  be  expected 
from  one  literary  man  to  another  who 
was  struggling  out  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  in  business-like  manner 
asked  what  were  the  qualities  I  wished 
to  find  in  stories  for  the  “St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s.” 

So  we  talked  literary  “shop”  for  ten 
minutes.  He  was  all  attention,  alert 
with  the  alertness  of  a  half-tamed  wild¬ 
ing  ready  at  any  instant  to  shy  at  a 
careless  movement  of  approach,  and 
spring  back  with  an  instinctive  snap  of 
bared  teeth.  He  took  every  point  al¬ 
most  before  I  finished  making  it  Clear¬ 
ly  he  had  studied  style  with  a  critically 
observant  eye.  Distress  must  have 
brought  him  low  indeed;  why  else  bad 
he  abandoned  the  excellences  he  knew 
so  well  for  his  present  catchpenny 
methods?  This  was  all  to  the  good.  It 
weighed  against  the  too  insistent  im¬ 
pression  of  uneasy  Jauntiness  and  al¬ 
most  feline  stealthiness  which  was  per¬ 
haps  to  be  put  down'  as  a  result  of  the 
morphia  habit  upon  a  naturally  lithe 
and  active  physique,  for,  as  he  let  fall 
in  a  moment  of  expansion  about  him¬ 
self,  in  former  days  he  had  been  a  good 
cricketer,  “as  like  as  two  peas”  to  a 
more  illustrious  namesake  of  his  own, 
and  now  be  often  wrote  sketches  and 
reminiscences  of  the  cricket  field. 

He  took  his  departure  with  the'  ex¬ 
pression  of  much  gratitude  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  send  in  very  soon  a  story  which 
should  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  “St 
Martin’s”  and  achieve  his  long-sought 
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object  in  finding  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  that  eminent  magazine. 

The  days  passed;  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
perhaps  three  weeks  had  gone,  when 
Mr,  Benjamin  Burton,  true  to  his  word, 
sent  in  a  story  of  a  very  different  cali¬ 
bre  from  his  former  contributions. 
Apart  from  the  need  of  a  little  trim¬ 
ming  of  ultra-realistic  passages,  it  was 
admirable;  a  love  adventure  glowing 
with  the  fierce  fires  of  its  tropical  back¬ 
ground,  telling  the  struggle  between 
love  and  commercial  integrity,  the  sub¬ 
tle  devices  whereby  the  one  is  gained 
without  the  loss  of  the  other;  with  the 
interest  well  sustained  up  to  the  cru¬ 
cial  moment  of  the  contest  of  wits  be¬ 
tween  the  representatives  of  European 
and  Mohammedan  law  over  the  very 
person  of  the  beloved.  The  setting  gave 
the  veritable  atmosphere  of  the  fierce 
desert;  the  style  was  strong  and  easy, 
simple  and  effective.  I  was  carried 
away  by  it.  What  power  lay  in  this 
man  if  he  were  only  called  upon  to  give 
of  his  best!  What  pity  that  he  should 
have  been  condemned  by  his  own  laches 
to  peddle  in  tenth-rate  wares,  to  turn 
out  the  trashy  stuff  which  delights 
childish  unthought,  and  must  turn  the 
gorge  of  the  writer  himself  if  he  be 
really  meant  for  better  endeavors.  And 
for  me  rose  the  pleasing  refiection  that 
something  of  the  discovery  of  the  real 
man  was  due  to  myself.  The  tiniest 
grain  of  self-gratulation  is  delightful  in 
proportion  to  its  rarity.  And  now, 
after  being  so  long  a  watcher  of  rather 
cloudy  skies,  I  had  at  last  seen  swim 
into  my  ken  if  not  a  new  planet,  at 
least  an  unchartered  asteroid. 

In  a  very  good  humor  I  sat  down  to 
run  my  blue  pencil  through  a  few  un¬ 
suitable  passages  and  to  reckon  up  the 
length  of  the  manuscript.  Obviously 
It  was  much  too  long  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  “St  Martin’s.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  my  letter  of  acceptance  to 
the  author,  I  laid  down  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  equiva¬ 


lent  of  some  fifteen  pages  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Pilkington,  a  member  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  under  wbdse  aegis  the  “St. 
Martin’s”  appears,  was  much  interested 
in  the  discovery.  He  came  in  after 
luncheon  at  the  club  we  both  frequent, 
and  spent  a  few  minutes  in  glancing 
over  the  manuscript,  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  uncommonly  good. 

I  expected  a  fluent  letter  from  Mr., 
Benjamin  Burton  In  reply,  nor  was  I 
disappointed  of  my  expectation  next 
morning.  It  flowed  in  a  big  galloping 
hand  over  four  sides  of  large  paper, 
stamped  this  time  with  the  address  of 
the  Junior  Juridical,  a  club  unknown, 
to  me,  but  clearly  imitating  in  style 
and  title  the  old-established  fellowship, 
of  the  three  Temples.  Touched  and 
delighted  beyond  measure  as  he  waa 
by  the  fact  of  acceptance,  he  felt  that 
to  have  become  a  contributor  to  the 
“St.  Martin’s”  was  the  first  rung  on  the 
iadder  of  success.  To  be  able  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  would  be  the  best  adver¬ 
tisement  of  his  capacity  that  he  couid 
offer  to  other  editors.  It  was  an  inex¬ 
pressible  encouragement  to  him  in  his. 
siow  and  painful  task  of  building  up  a 
new  future  upon  the  ruins  of  the  past. 
He  had  Instantly,  on  receipt  of  my  let¬ 
ter,  set  about  cutting  down  the  article' 
to  the  requisite  length,  and  now  re¬ 
turned  it  in  proper  shape.  He  was, 
however,  emboldened  by  my  previous 
courtesy  to  trespass  yet  further  upon 
my  kindness.  He  was  in  great  trouble. 
His  wife  was  lying  ill;  he  was  in  debt, 
and  a  distress  was  being  levied  in  his 
house.  Might  he  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  take  the  unusual  step  of  beg¬ 
ging  that  payment  for  the  accepted  ar¬ 
ticle  might  be  made  at  once  instead  of 
on  publication?  It  would  at  least  en¬ 
able  him  to  start  clear  and  work  with¬ 
out  the  harassment  of  these  Ignoble 
worries. 

Even  Pilkington,  sternest  of  literary 
censors,  was  touched  by  the  letter.  “I 
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should  make  no  bones  about  it,”  he  re- 
knarked,  as  he  laid  it  down.  “You  may 
as  M^ll  let  the  poor  devil  have  bis  cash 
how.  Bis  dat,  you  know,  and,  after 
all,  you’ve  got  the  article  in  your 
hands.” 

My  scruples  were  of  the  faintest,  and 
if  they  had  had  any  material  existence 
would  have  melted  into  thin  air  before 
the  genial  heartiness  of  the  usually 
severe  Pilkington.  I  afterwards  re¬ 
membered  noticing  that  he  bad  topped 
up  bis  lunch  that  day  with  a  glass  of 
the  famous  port  for  which  our  club  is 
renowned  among  a  certain  circle  of 
diners. 

That  evening  the  cheque  duly  went 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton,  the  manu¬ 
script  to  the  printers.  I  had  glanced 
through  it  rapidly  and  found  plentiful 
slashes  of  blue  pencil  marking  pas¬ 
sages  for  omission,  over  and  above  my 
•own  marks. 

All  too  soon,  however,  conscious  vir¬ 
tue,  as  glowing  in  the  editorial  bosom, 
felt  a  little  prick  of  annoyance,  almost 
•of  resentment,  on  the  arrival  next  day 
.of  yet  another  epistle  from  Mr,  Benja¬ 
min  Burton. 

A  schoolboy  once  defined  the  word 
■“immaculate”  as  “being  very  virtuous; 
indeed,  more  so  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.”  To  be  credited  with  such 
offensive  virtue,  or  to  find  it  expected 
of  one,  is  a  shade  trying  to  average  hu¬ 
manity.  Now  this  letter  insinuated 
gentle  surprise  and  pained  astonish¬ 
ment  that  the  appeal  of  the  day  before 
had  not  produced  instantaneous  effect 
and  brought  the  cheque  with  more  than 
postal  rapidity.  “I  waited  in  all  the 
afternoon  expecting  a  messenger  from 
you,”  he  wrote  pathetically,  as  '  who 
should  say,  “You  are  grievously  unfeel¬ 
ing,  yet  I  bear  my  injuries  meekly.” 

“Really,”  I  remarked  to  Pilkington, 
“this  is  a  bit  too  strong.  If  one  has 
discovered  a  crushed  genius  and  ex¬ 
humed  him  from  the  mountain  of 
trouble  he  has  tumbled  down  upon  his 


own  head,  he  needn’t  abuse  one  covert¬ 
ly  for  not  doing  it  quicker  than  by  re¬ 
turn  of  post.” 

“Neurotic,”  said  Pilkington  medita¬ 
tively.  “The  expectation  of  favors  to 
come  was  too  great  a  strain  on  bis 
weakened  nerves.  I  expect  he  had 
gone  in  for  drugs  again.” 

Things  went  on  peacefully  for  a  few 
days.  With  one  of  his  effusions  ac¬ 
cepted,  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  ceased 
for  a  while  to  assail  the  portals  of 
the  “St.  Martin’s”  with  his  customary 
fusllade  of  manuscripts.  The  proof  of 
his  story  came  in  one  busy  morning, 
and  was  dispatched  to  his  address. 
Suddenly  arrived  a  bolt  from  the  blue 
in  a  wildly  enthusiastic  letter  written 
in  the  too  familiar  prancing  hand: 

“Dear  Editor,— Do  you  really  mean  it? 
Have  you  after  all  decided  to  take  the 
whole  story?  It  seems  too  good  to  be 
true.  The  additional  money  will  make 
all  the  difference  to  me,  and  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  my  poor  wife’s  sufferings  will 
be  entirely  due  to  your  kindly  revision 
of  Judgment. 

“Yours  most  gratefully, 
"Ben.  Burton.'* 

What  in  the  name  of  incomprehen¬ 
sibility  did  he  mean?  Gratifying  as  It 
might  be  to  feel  myself  the .  re¬ 
liever  of  the  poor  lady’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  due  in  great  part,  I  felt  sure, 
to  this  gifted  fellow’s .  indulgence. 
I  had  not  revised  my  Judgment;  bad 
not  suggested  or  implied  any  return  to 
the  original  length  of  the  story  which 
be  had  obediently  cut  and  scored  with 
unsparing  blue  pencil.  But  when  I  hur¬ 
riedly  took  up  the  corrected  proof  re¬ 
turned  with  the  letter,  and  glanced  at 
the  last  page,  the  murder  was  out.  It 
was  numbered  thirty-one  Instead  of  fif¬ 
teen. 

What  had  the  printers  been  about- 
neglecting  the  cuts?  Before  sending 
them  a  sharp  message,  however,  I  com- 
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pared  proof  and  manuscript.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  fact  became  apparent  that 
either  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  had  no 
notion  whatever  of  arithmetic  or  he 
was  a  very  conning  calculator.  His 
pencil  had  been  strictly  followed  by 
the  printer.  The  blue  slashes  were 
finely  conspicuous  about  the  passages 
I  had  specially  noted  for  excision.  They 
played  like  summer  lightning— “lam¬ 
bent  but  innocuous”— about  divers 
other  pages,  bright  to  the  casual  eye, 
but  not  effectual  in  reducing  the  story 
to  the  desired  extent.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Burton  was  no  chicken  in  these  mat¬ 
ters;  his  stories  were  generally  ticketed 
with  their  exact  length  in  thousands 
of  words;  in  this  case  he  asserted  that 
he  had  cot  it  enough,  calculating  that 
no  fresh  cast-off  would  be  made  in  face 
of  the  assertion  of  so  practised  a  hand, 
and  that  the  story  once  set  up  in  type 
would  be  almost  as  costly  and  far  more 
troublesome  to  cut  and  correct  so  ex¬ 
tensively  than  to  accept  as  it  stood. 

Pilkington  laughed  grimly.  “He  has 
done  you  in  the  eye.  I  begin  to  »sus- 
pect  your  genius  is  only  a  man  of  talent 
after  all.” 

Of  course  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  was 
full  of  regrets  and  apologies  when  the 
little  mistake  was  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  sincerely  hoped  I  did  not  suspect 
him  of  having  done  this  deliberately. 
For  the  miscalculation  his  anxieties  and 
nervous  agitation  .must  alone  be  held 
responsible. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  positive,  po¬ 
liteness  demanded  the  acceptance  of  bis 
tale;  and  I  finally  compromised  the 
matter  by  cutting  out  a  few  pages  and 
paying  off  the  author,  whose  needs  were 
still  imperious,  for  the  remainder.  After 
all,  the  story  was  very  good  .both  in 
matter  and  form,  and  it  might  come  in 
useful  without  division,  for,  say,  a 
Christmas  number.  I  now  hoped,  as 
they  say  across  the  .Channel,  that  the 
Incident  was  closed.  The  story  went 
Into  stock,  the  editor  plunged  into  his 


usual  round  of  work.  There  was  no 
time  to  Indulge  the  slight  annoyance  be 
was  well  justified  in  feeling.  The  man’s 
dodges  gave  evidence  of  a  tortuous 
character,  but  all  the  same,  he  could 
write.  And  next  time  an  .Argus  eye 
would  be  turned  on  him.  No  shuf- 
fiing  with  figures,  however  good  the 
style  of  the  shuffler.  The  form  and 
balance. of  the  “St.  Martin’s”  must  not 
be  upset;  the  boat  must  be  kept  trim. 

My  admiration,  however,  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Burton’s  literary  powers  was 
doomed  to  fresh  disappointment.  If 
impecuniosity  .bred  in  him  the  pot¬ 
boiler  style,  he  must  have  become  sin¬ 
gularly  impecunious.  His  stories  again 
began  to  fiy  as  thick  as  Saturday  night 
rockets  from  the  pierhead  of  a  south- 
country  watering-place;  and  like  them 
ended  their  coruscations  by  being 
soused  in  a  chilly  sea  of  editorial  dis¬ 
like.  Not  one  was  superior  to. the  aver¬ 
age  twaddle  of  the  tenth-rate  back. 
Where  was  now  that  hardly  disen¬ 
tombed  soul,  that  choking  fiame  of  lite¬ 
rary  aspiration  which  I  fondly  hoped  I 
had  delivered  from  mere  extinction? 
The  sight  of  these  latter  lucubrations 
called  up  momentary  pictures  of  strug¬ 
gle  and  misery,  the  morphia  bottle  and 
the  bailiff,  personal  degradation  and  the 
pitiful  distress  of  all  dependent  on  Mr. 
Benjamin  Burton.  Had  be  sunk  so 
low  as  to  forget  that  he  could  write 
much  better  stuff;. that  this  would  com¬ 
mand  a  market  in  the  “St.  Martin’s,” 
and  that,  indeed,  to  send  me  his  back- 
work  was  waste  of  time,  trouble,  .and 
postage  stamps? 

One  fine  day,  however,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  have  a  card  brought  up  to  me 
bearing  the  name  of  Mr,  J.  Benn  Bur¬ 
ton,  “to  see  the  editor.”  Was  this  a 
fashionable  transformation  in  the 
style  and  title  of  my  troublesome  ac¬ 
quaintance?  It  certainly  looked  and 
sounded  better  than  plain  Ben  Burton. 
I  only  wondered  he  had  not  added  an 
extra  “e”  while  he  was  about  it,  and 
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perhaps  even  a  hyphen,  so  as  to  reach 
a  yet  higher  grade  of  fashion  by  becom¬ 
ing  J.  Benne-Burton.  Still,  the  name 
carried  a  vague  flavor  of  familiarity. 
Surely— yes,  it  must  be— a  cricketer;  the 
famous  Diddleshire  bat,  the  man  of 
whom  my  friend  Benjamin  had  said 
“We  are  as  like  as  two  peas.”  But  to 
keep  up  the  engaging  simile,  they  were 
as  much  like — or  unlike— as  a  big  Mar¬ 
rowfat  and  a  little  American  Wonder. 
Benn  of  the  double  “n,”  though  no 
taller  than  the  author  his  namesake, 
was  stronger,  sturdier,  more  of  a 
healthy  animal;  bronzed,  not  pale;  in 
brief,  the  natural  man  made  bluff  and 
uncompromising  by  much  outdoor 
sport. 

Mr.  Benn  Burton  lost  no  time  in  com¬ 
ing  to  the  point.  “I  want  to  know  who 
is  the  man  that  writes  under  my  name 
or  an  uncommonly  close  Imitation  of  it? 
I  never  wrote  a  line  in  my  life  for 
anything  except  the  ‘Field’  reports  of 
matches.  I’m  not  a  literary  man;  don’t 
think  much  of  the  ordinary  scribbling 
chap;  but  here  are  my  friends  unend¬ 
ingly  coming  up  and  congratulating  me 
on  my  wonderful  new  literary  gift,  if 
you  please,  and  my  versatility  and  all 
that.  I’m'  a  good  sportsman,  and  a 
public  character  in  my  own  way,  and 
I’ve  got  my  own  reputation  to  keep  up. 
But  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  I  can’t 
stand  it,  and,  what’s  more,  I  won’t 
stand  it.” 

“Am  I  right,”  I  Inquired  gently,  “in 
identifying  you  with  the  well-known 
cricketer  of  your  name?” 

“Quite  right;  and  you  will  under¬ 
stand,  therefore,  that  I  am  particularly 
anxious  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
flrst  i)enny-a-llning  jackanapes  who 
chooses  to  advertise  himself  under  my 
name.  Who  is  this  fellow?  I  went 
round  to  two  or  three  magazines  I  heard 
be  had  last  been  writing  in,  even  on 
sport  and  cricket— would  you  believe  it? 
—and  each  time  I  was  told,  ‘He  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  a  contributor  to  the 


“St.  Martin’s”— you  had  better  go 
and  enquire  there.’  That’s  why  I’ve 
come  here.  What  have  you  got  to 
say?” 

“My  dear  sir,”  I  answered,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  assuage  his  gathering  wrath, 
“I  have  remarkably  little  to  tell  you. 
Mr.  Burton  is  a  contributor  to  the  ‘St. 
Martin’s’  only  so  far  as  to  have  bad  a 
story  accepted.  It  has  not  yet  been 
published.  As  for  his  advertising  him¬ 
self  as  a  contributor,  I  can’t  justly 
complain.  I  may  not  like  it,  for  bis 
work  is  very  unequal,  but,  after  all,  he 
is  within  bis  rights  to  do  so.” 

“Rights,  indeed!  He’s  got  no  rights. 
He’s  a  humbug.  Why,  he  humbugged 
my  friend  Henderson,  the  cricket  editor 
of  ‘Goals  and  Wickets.’  The  fellow 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  him  be  waa 
my  cousin,  as  like  me  as  two  peas  .  .  .” 

“So  he  told  me,”  I  murmured  unheed¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Benn  Burton,  once  fairly 
launched,  was  oblivious  of  interruption. 
“.  .  .  often  played  with  me,”  he  went 
on,  “and  bad  a  particular  style  of  late 
cutting  modelled  upon  my  own,  so  ex¬ 
actly  like  that  the  crowd  were  never 
certain  which  of  us  was  in.  So  Hen¬ 
derson  took  and  printed  a  lot  of 
silly  stuff  from  him  all  about 
reminiscences  of  Big  Benn  and 
Little  Ben,  and  such  tommy  rot.  That 
made  me  sit  up,  if  you  like;  and,  thanks 
to  Henderson,  I’ve  got  on  the  track  of 
some  nice  little  discoveries.  Only  all 
the  other  people  I  went  to  agreed  that 
be  had  come  to  them  with  a  sort  of 
recommendation  from  you,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  you  were  more  fool  or 
knave— I  beg  your  pardon— it’s  a  blunt 
sort  of  phrase,  but  either  you .  must 
have  been  thoroughly  diddled  or  else 
you  were  up  to  some  kind  of  hanky- 
panky  with  the  fellow,  and  I  caifie  to 
see  for  myself;  it’s  my  way.  No,  no, 
sir,  don’t  get  angry;  no  offence  meant; 
fact  is,  I  don’t  know  much  about  you 
editor  fellows;  but  I  shall  know  better 
next  time.” 
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O  outraged  dignity  of  the  most  re- 
apectable  “St.  Martin’s”!  The  man  was 
UDspeakabie  in  bis  ignorant  misconcep¬ 
tions.  But  before  I  could  fairly  frame 
a  dignided  protest  he  was  off  again, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  depths  of  in¬ 
civility  to  which  he  had  descended. 

“No,  sir.  The  man  who  can  treat 
cricket  and  cricketers  like  that  is  no 
sportsman.  He  don’t  play  the  game. 
That’s  proof  enough  for  me  that  he’s 
Jockeyed  you,  and  as  to  thinking  for  a 
moment  that  you  could  have  been  in 
with  him— well,  I’m  sorry  I  spoke.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  said,  unwilling  to 
quarrel  with  a  person  of  such  engaging 
simplicity.  “I  think  you  owed  me  no 
less.  Things  certainly  begin  to  look 
fishy,  though  the  fact  of  his  pre¬ 
tences  about  cricket  does  not  ac¬ 
tually  prove  him  to  have  cheated  me; 
unless,  indeed,  be  has  got  bis  stories 
from  somewhere  else.  Do  you  know 
his  history?”  I  went  on,  with  commis¬ 
erative  recollection  of  the  infirmity  so 
bravely  struggled  with.  “If  he  has  be¬ 
haved  shiftily  in  trying  to  get  a  living, 
I  suppose  we  must  make  allowances  for 
him.  His  trouble  must  have  deranged 
his  moral  sense.” 

“I  should  have  thought,”  said  Mr. 
Benn  Burton,  with  his  first  attempt  at 
a  smart  phrase,  “it  was  bis  deranged 
moral  sense  that  got  him  into  trouble.” 

“That  would  be  very  odd  in  his  case,” 
said  I. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Burton,  very 
downright.  “It’s  what  usually  hap¬ 
pens,  I  believe.” 

“You  don’t  understand  me,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton.  The  poor  man  has  been  suffering 
from  the  morphia  habit” 

“You  don’t  understand  me,  sir.  I 
meant  his  two  years  for  forgery.” 

The  revelation  staggered  me.  I  asked 
for  an  explanation. 

“Well,  said  Mr.  Benn  Burton,  “it’s 
this  way.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  Hender¬ 
son  put  me  on  the  track?  Tell  you 
what  I’ve  learnt  one  thing  from  you 


literary  chaps.  I’ll  admit.  I’ve  read 
Sherlock  Holmes.  That  taught  me  to 
keep  my  eyes  open,  and  I’ve  been  doing 
a  bit  of  amateur  detec.  The  fact  is, 
I  got  the  fellow’s  address  from  Hender¬ 
son,  and  as  the  place  wasn’t  far  from 
where  I  was  lunching,  I  thought  I’d 
pay  him  a  surprise  visit  before  coming 
on  here.  It  was  quite  a  decent  lodg¬ 
ing-house  in  Bloomsbury.  The  slavey 
left  me  in  the  passage  while  she  took 
my  name  into  a  back  room,  where  I 
could  hear  loud  voices  through  the 
door.  But  they  stopped  when  she 
knocked  and  went  in.  After  a 
minute  a  man  came  out  with  a 
pile  of  papers  of  sorts,  and  went 
down  the  kitchen  stairs.  Then 
back  comes  the  slavey,  and  asks  me  to 
step  this  way  and  see  not  my  name¬ 
sake,  but  his  secretary.  Well,  there 
I  found  another  fellow,  quite  a  young¬ 
ster  this  time,  who  looked  in  a  very 
bad  temper  about  something  or  other. 
‘I’ve  come  to  see  Mr.  Ben  Burton,’  says 
I.  ‘Oh,  well,  you  can’t  see  him,’  says 
he.  ‘Why  not?’  says  I.  ‘He’s  gone 
out,’  says  he,  ‘and  I’ve  got  to  see  what 
you  want.’  ‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘I’ve  come 
to  find  out  who  he  is  and  what 
be  is,  and  why  be  writes  about 
cricket  under  my  name.  I  won’t 
stand  it,’  says  I.  ‘No  more  will  I,’  says 
be.  ‘If  you’d  been  bringing  along  a 
cheque  or  an  order  from  some  silly 
editor,’  says  he,  ‘I’d  have  gone  on;  but 
if  you’ve  come  to  blow  the  whole  show, 
I’m  sick  of  it,’  says  be,  ‘and  I’m  off. 
So’s  he— your  name  was  enough  for 
him.’ 

“The  chap  was  very  angry,  and  went 
on  to  tell  me  that  he’d  been  engaged 
for  a  month  as  typewriter  by  your 
friend,  who  now  declared  be  was  too 
hard-up  to  pay  him  bis  wages;  a  mean 
trick,  I  call  it.  His  work  was  to  copy 
out  stories  and  articles  from  different 
magazines,  especially  American  ones, 
altering  them  to  the  English  spelling- 
curious  point  that— or  else  his  master 
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would  dictate,  generally  reading  from 
these  magazines.  Sometimes  he  dic¬ 
tated  his  own  experiences,  and  grew  so 
confidential  that  be  told  the  boy  a 
great  deal  of  his  private  history,  among 
the  rest  how  be  had  been  unjustly  con¬ 
demned,  and  had  served  two  years  for 
forgery,  as  I  told  you.  Used  it,  ap¬ 
parently,  for  material  In  convict  sto¬ 
ries.” 

“Didn’t  the  boy  suspect  anything  all 
this  time?”  I  asked.  “I  think  I  can  see 
bis  mode  of  operations.” 

“He  said  be  never  thought  about  it 
tili  the  other  day,  when  he  happened 
to  see  a  proof  lying  about  of  a  story  he 
bad  copied  out  when  be  first  came. 
Then  the  fellow’s  welshing  him  of  his 
pay  settled  him.  They  were  just  hav¬ 
ing  a  jolly  good  row  when  I  turned  up. 
Do  you  know,  I  rather  pride  myself  on 
that  little  surprise  visit.  If  I  hadn’t 
caught  the  boy  just  when  he  was  in  a 
rage  with  the  fellow,  I  should  never 
have  found  all  this  out.” 

“Still,”  said  I,  not  quite  so  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  account  of  his  prowess 
as  an  amateur  detective,  “you  did  not 
succeed  in  catching  the  chief  culprit?” 

“No,  no;  the  sound  of  my  name  was 
enough  for  his  guilty  conscience.  He 
was  the  man  who  went  off  down  the 
back  stairs  with  all  the  magazines  be 
had  been  copying  out  of.  He  persuad¬ 
ed  the  boy  to  stay  and  interview  me, 
and  promised  to  set  things  straight  if 
only  he  would  hold  on  a  bit.” 

“And  tbe  boy?  You  have  got  hold 
of  him?” 

“The  boy?  Oh,  well,  when  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  no;  not  exactly.  To  tell  tbe 
truth,  I— well,  it  was  uncommon  hard 
lines  on  him;  be  quite  broke  down,  poor 
little  chap— I  really  couldn’t  help  It,  I 
gave  him  something  myself  to  make  up 
for  his  loss,  with  a  useful  word  of 
warning  to  avoid  bad  company  in  fu¬ 
ture;  and  when  we  got  out  of  tbe 
house,  he  went  one  way  and  I  the 
other.” 


I  was  intensely  annoyed.  It  Is  all 
very  well  to  yield  to  the  promptings  of 
generosity;  but  then  don’t  try  to  com¬ 
bine  it  with  the  part  of  an  amateur  de¬ 
tective.  “Are  you  aware,”  I  said  slow¬ 
ly,  “that  you  discovered  a  regular  fac¬ 
tory  of  fraudulent  literature  and  man¬ 
aged  to  let  the  chief  rogue  go  off  with 
the  proofs  of  his  fraud,  and  actually 
helped  the  only  witness  to  disappear?” 

As  the  unwelcome  truth  sank  into  his 
mind,  tbe  real  Mr.  Burton  shrank  vis¬ 
ibly.  His  jaunty  self-assurance  scaled 
off  him;  he  did  not  refer  again  to  tbe 
wonderful  example  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
but  expressed  his  abasement  by  the 
help  of  divers  sporting  metaphors, 
among  which  I  thought  I  beard, 
“Stumped,  by  Jove!  off  a  curly  slow!” 

But  what  ought  I  to  do?  What  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done?  Doubtless  duty, 
tbe  cold,  impersonal  sense  of  public 
duty,  bade  one  see  that  at  all  cost  due 
punishment  was  meted  out  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  to  this  offender  against  social 
order.  But  alas  for  duty  In  abstract 
principle.  To  pursue  it  sometimes  in¬ 
volves  a  sacrifice  of  the  time,  the  mon¬ 
ey,  the  energy,  claimed  by  other  more 
immediately  pressing  duties— a  sacri¬ 
fice  sometimes  even  of  common 
sense.  I  have  never  known  but 
one  Ideal  citizen  who  consistently 
pursued  his  “Ideal  clvism”  and  en¬ 
sued  it  through  sense  and  non¬ 
sense.  We  were  talking  of  a  novel  he 
wanted  to  read;  I  offered  to  lend  it  him, 
and  tbe  next  day  brought  him  the  vol¬ 
ume,  which  I  had  acquired  the  last  time 
I  was  abroad.  He  took  it  gingerly  in 
his  hand;  turned  it  over;  eyed  It  back, 
front,  and  sides  with  unbending  Judi¬ 
cial  glance,  and  coldly  remarked,  “This 
is  a  Tauchnltz,  Is  It  not?”  “Yes,”  I 
answered;  “got  It  In  Paris.”  “Then,” 
he  rejoined,  in  tbe  same  unmoved,  im¬ 
partially  grave  tone,  “I  fear  I  cannot 
read  it,”  and,  like  a  modern  Cato,  re¬ 
turned  tbe  poor  contraband  to  my  as¬ 
tonished  grasp.  Glorious  churchwar- 
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den!  Impeccable  educator  of  ebullient 
boyhood!  I  have  my  fears,  yet  may 
thy  statuesque  immobility  of  virtue  suc¬ 
ceed  beyond  my  dubious  expectation 
in  impressing,  forming,  inspiring,  that 
same  ebulliency! 

In  my  present  case,  however,  abstract 
perfection  seemed  outside  the  range  of 
the  practicable.  To  cut  the  loss  in  my 
own  case  and  warn  other  possible  vic¬ 
tims  must  be  my  decision.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  lay  bands  upon  the  one  use¬ 
ful;  impossible  to  bring  the  charge  of 
fraud  home  without  citing  chapter  and 
verse  to  prove  the  “conveyance”  of  the 
story;  search  through  a  wilderness  of 
magazines  without  any  clue  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  costly,  probably  fruitless 
after  all.  Shall  1  confess  to  a  sneaking 
relief  at  being  spared  the  incalculable 
worry  of  prosecuting,  underlying  a  very 
real  and  natural  indignation  at  being 
unable  to  punish  the  rogue? 

“Well,”  I  said  in  conclusion  to  the 
crestfallen  Mr.  Benn  Burton,  “it  was  a 
clever  trick  and  the  rogue  has  got  the 
best  of  it  this  time.  I  can  see  exactly 
what  he  did;  it  entirely  accounts  for 
bis  contributions  being  so  wonderfully 
varied  in  character.  He  copied  out 
stories  from  the  American  magazines 
which  have  no  circulation  over  here, 
and  sent  them  round  to  us  unsuspecting 
editors  who  had  never  had  a  chance 
of  seeing  where  they  came  from.  He 
bad  the  great  advantage  of  contributing 
stuff  which  had  already  passed  muster 
with  some  editor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  so  he  was  sure  to  find 
some  one  it  suited  over  here  if  he  tried 
the  corresponding  class  of  magazine  in 
England;  only,  to  be  sure,  be  was  a  bit 
indiscriminate  in  his  choice  at  first. 
However,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can 
pin  him  down  this  time;  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  wild-goose  chase  in  the 
hope  of  tracking  down  the  orig¬ 
inal  of  the  story  I  accepted  from  him 
would  be  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  No  doubt  he  has  reckoned  on  us 


editors’  pressure  of  business  as  well  as 
most  men’s  readiness  to  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble;  still,  it  would  be  strange 
if,  like  most  petty  criminals,  be  doesn’t 
grow  too  bold  with  success  and  put 
himself  into  the^  hands  of  the  avenger 
one  of  these  days,  especially  after  the 
general  warning  I  mean  to  send  round 
to-morrow.” 

Mr.  Benn  Burton  did  not  prolong  bis 
stay.  He  took  bis  leave  vowing  to 
bunt  down  the  boy  be  bad  so  impru¬ 
dently  befriended,  and  I  am  sure  his 
self-confidence  was  shaken,  because  I 
noted  next  day,  with  a  spice  of  feeling 
for  which  after  this  lapse  of  time  I  may 
express  contrition,  that  be  made  a  pair 
of  spectacles  against  Yorkshire.  But 
from  that  day  to  this  I  beard  no  more 
of  Mr.  Benn  Burton  or  the  boy  or  the 
missing  clue,  nor  did  the  imposter  send 
in  any  more  stories.  Whether  the  boy, 
whose  discovery  would  have  given  me 
the  clue  and  brought  back  the  real  Mr. 
Burton  with  revived  self-satisfaction, 
had  found  honest  work  elsewhere  or 
had  fied  utterly  from  London,  or  under 
stress  of  poverty  had  even  drifted  back 
to  a  nefarious  alliance  with  bis  old  em¬ 
ployer,  I  cannot  say.  Still,  with  him 
or  without  him,  the  skilfully  organized 
syndicate  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
Great  Western  Literary  Goldfields  was 
certainly  refioated  under  another  pseu¬ 
donym.  But  alas  for  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  well-laid  designs!  Perhaps 
some  word  of  warning  from  me  fell 
upon  heedful  ears,  while,  as  I  had 
prophesied,  the  successful  audacity  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  prompted  him  to 
more  barefaced  pilfering  under  various 
aliases.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  still 
waiting  for  proofs  which  came  not, 
when  one  day  the  legend,  “Literary 
Forger  sent  to  Jail”  caught  my  eye  on 
that  page  of  my  morning  pax)er  which 
devotes  Itself  to  police  reports  and  other 
paragraphs  of  social  interest.  It  was 
my  superingenious  friend.  He  bad 
lifted  an  article  entire  from  one  Lon- 
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don  paper  and  boldly  disposed  of  It  to  As  the  “St.  Martin’s”  Is  not  likely  to- 
the  editor  of  another.  His  plea  that  publish  “Memoirs  of  a  Misdemeanant,” 
he  thought  It  very  good  did  not  avail  or  “Peeps  Into  Prison,  by  One  who  ha» 
to  save  him  from  another  term  of  Im-  Been  There,”  I  think  I  have  seen  the 
prisonment  for  obtaining  money  under  last  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Burton  in  my' 
false  pretences.  editorial  capacity. 

TiM  Oornbui  itafuio*.  Leonard  Huxley. 


AN  AMBITION  OF  JAPAN. 

To  those  who,  like  the  writer,  look  Both  countries  were,  and  still  are,  firm- 
at  the  present  crisis  in  Korea  from  the  ly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  their 
point  of  view  of  residents  in  the  Far  own  civilization;  both  countries  dis- 
East,  the  interest  of  the  present  sltua-  played  a  fixed  intention  to  he  rid  of  the 
tlon  lies  less  in  the  outcome  of  the  Im-  foreigner,  and,  with  that  end,  pursued 
mediate  issue,  than  in  the  ultimate  re-  the  same  policy  of  occasional  massacre, 
suits  of  the  victory  of  either  party.  Suddenly,  it  appeared  that  the  Japan' 
The  actual  fate  of  Manchuria  and  Ko-  ese  had,  for  themselves,  changed  all 
rea,  which  is  considered  elsewhere  In  that,  and  had  become  enamored  of 
this  number,  is  not  of  pressing  interest  Western  Institutions  and  civilization, 
to  the  traders  in  the  Treaty  Ports  of  The  central  government  was  strength- 
China.  The  Korean,  with  his  tall  ened,  a  constitution  on  the  Prussian 
Welsh  hat  and  disreputable  appear-  model  was  introduced,  new  codes  of 
ance,  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Treaty  law  were  published.  Western  science 
Ports  of  China,  excelling  in  dirt  and  was  studied;  and  the  world  thought 
poverty  even  the  Chinese  themselves;  that  Japan  had  become  a  Western  Pow- 
but  his  country  is  of  value  to  the  er.  It  is  now  known  that  Japan  had 
sportsman  rather  than  the  trader.  In  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  had 
Manchuria,  the  interests  of  Great  Brit-  adopted  so  much  of  the  habits  of  the 
Bin  are  small,  and  Niu-chwang  has  al-  West  as  was  necessary  to  save  her  ex- 
ready  become  practically  a  Russian  istence,  and  no  more;  beneath  all  the- 
town.  surface  changes,  the  old  family  life,. 

The  leadership  of  the  Far  East,  which  manners,  and  ideals  remained,  unweak- 
is  the  prize  of  the  struggle,  is  a  vague  ened  and  untouched.  Even  the  nation- 
term,  worthy  of  analysis.  The  un-  al  dress  had  been  changed  only  for  oc- 
concealed  ambition  of  Japan,  beyond  caslons  observed  by  the  foreigner;  and 
her  territorial  aims,  is  to  obtain  such  it  was  soon  seen,  that  aU  that  Japan 
a  position  In  China  as  will  enable  her  had  done  was,  to  get  rid  of  the  foreigner 
to  reform  that  Empire,  and  form  a  by  a  surer  way  than  massacre,  namely, 
strong  coalition  of  the  two  Yellow  Pow-  by  learning  his  own  game  and  beat¬ 
ers;  and  one  Interest  of  the  present  ing  him  at  It.  The  result  was  the  lapse 
struggle  lies  in  Its  bearing  on  this  ob-  of  the  old  treaties  and  the  abolition  6f 
ject,  and  in  the  Inherent  possibility  of  extra-territoriality,  the  decline  of  West- 
this  object  Itself.  em  commercial  houses  in  Japan  and  the 

The  history  of  the  relations  of  the  substitution  of  Japanese  bouses  in  their 
West  with  Japan  and  China  in  the  last  place,  and  the  birth  of  new  Japanese 
century,  is,  up  to  a  point,  uniform,  industries  and  manufactures,  taught. 
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Indeed,  originally  by  the  foreigner,  but 
now  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  themselves. 

It  was  the  versatility  of  the  Japanese 
character,  and  the  intelligent  initiative 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  that  ef¬ 
fected  the  change.  Given  the  Initiative 
from  Japan,  could  China  carry  through 
a  similar  policy,  and  achieve  a  similar 
position? 

The  conditions  under  which  foreign 
traders  carry  on  business  in  the  Far 
East  explain  largely  the  ease  with 
which  the  Japanese  have  been  able, 
little  by  little,  to  dispense  with  the  resi¬ 
dent  foreigner.  A  foreign  merchant  in 
a  Treaty  Port  in  China  or  Japan,  re¬ 
ceiving  goods  for  sale  to  the  interior, 
sells  them  in  the  following  manner.  He 
employs  a  compradore  at  a  nominal 
wage,  who  takes  the  whole  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  selling  the  goods  off  the  foreign¬ 
er’s  hands,  making  his  own  profits  out 
of  a  commission.  This  compradore  is 
a  native  merchant,  usually  having  a 
considerable  independent  business  of 
his  own.  On  behalf  of  the  foreigner 
he  sells  the  goods  to  native  purchasers, 
who  are  known  to  the  compradore  but 
not  to  the  foreigner.  The  contract  for 
sale  is  made  between  the  compradore, 
in  the  name  of  the  foreigner,  and  the 
native  buyer.  The  compradore  guaran¬ 
tees  the  native  in  all  such  contracts  to 
the  foreigner.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
connection  and  good  will  of  the  busi- 
fiess  belong  in  such  cases  to  the 
compradore,  and  that  the  foreigner  is 
only  an  expensive  conduit  pipe  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  credit  for  the  goods 
from  the  West. 

The  Japanese  were  not  slow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  fact;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
compradore  became  the  merchant,  and 
the  foreign  merchant  began  to  disap¬ 
pear  from  Japan.  All  that  was  needed 
to  eflfeet  the  change  was,  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  trader  should  raise  himself  to 
such  a  position  that  he  could  obtain 
credit  outside  his  own  country.  Ac¬ 


cordingly,  Japanese  studehts  were  sent 
to  study  foreign  methods  of  commerce 
abroad,  agencies  were  started  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Japanese  lines  of  steamers 
began  to  connect  Japan  with  all  the 
important  centres  of  the  world.  And 
now  there  are  many  native  firms  in  Ja¬ 
pan  having  direct  relations  with  com¬ 
mercial  houses  of  the  West. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
China  should  not  repeat  the  process. 
The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
question  is  obvious,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  foreigner  in  the  Far 
East  is  there  only  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  and,  once  unnecessary  as  a  trad¬ 
er,  his  raison  d’etre  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ceases.  In  many  ways  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  more  fitted  for  commercial 
success  than  the  Japanese.  They  have 
been  a  trading  nation  for  centuries,  and 
commerce  is  respected  and  pursued  by 
their  highest  classes;  whereas  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  till  very  recently,  regarded  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes  with  contempt.  As  a 
result,  the  standard  of  commercial  in¬ 
tegrity  in  China  is  vastly  higher  than 
in  Japan.  In  long-sighted  enterprise, 
the  Chinese  merchant  is  Inferior  to 
none:  he  has  a  most  efilcient  system  of 
mercantile  banking:  no  profit  is  too 
small  for  him.  But  he  has  never  had 
his  eyes  opened  to  his  commercial  pros¬ 
pects  outside  China;  a  result  which  an 
intelligent  Government,  with  a  wide 
scheme  of  education,  alone  can  achieve. 
The  present  writer  has  frequently 
asked  more  intelligent  members  of  the 
compradore  class  why  the  compradore 
has  never  tried  to  trade  directly  with 
firms  abroad.  The  answer  invariably 
was,  that  the  compradore  is  quite  happy 
as  he  is,  that  he  is  already  making 
plenty  of  money,  and  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  outside,  from 
which  the  foreign  merchandise  comes. 
Once  this  knowledge  is  supplied,  by  the 
Government  encouraging  Chinese  com¬ 
mercial  students  to  emigrate  and  learn, 
and  acquire  credit  abroad,  the  China- 
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man  would  be  quick  to  venture  where 
profit  was  the  reward. 

One  further  privilege  Japan  could 
promise  China  for  following  her  on  her 
lines  of  reform;  the  abolition  of  extra¬ 
territoriality.  There  is  no  doubt,  to  any 
one  who  has  lived  under  it,  that  this 
system  is  bad,  both  for  foreigner  and 
native.  So  many  courts  and  laws,  for 
so  many  nationalities,  of  necessity  lead 
to  confusion.  Administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  by  consuls  whose  first  duty  is  to 
protect  the  interest  of  their  own  na¬ 
tionals,  is  in  Itself  contradictory.  And 
the  practice  to  which  the  system'  lends 
itself,  of  fictitious  assignment  of  legal 
claims  to  foreigners,  in  order  to  obtain 
foreign  assistance  and  intervention,  is 
full  of  abuses. 

As  China  now  is,  however,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  subject  the  foreigner 
to  the  Chinese  Courts.  In  the  Treaty 
of  1902,  China  is  promised  that  Great 
Britain  will  relinquish  her  extra-ter¬ 
ritorial  rights  when  the  conditions  of 
China  warrant  it.  And  some  of  the 
more  progressive  viceroys  have  recently 
been  enquiring  vaguely  for  a  suitable 
code  of  foreign  laws,  much  as  they 
would  for  a  new  style  of  hat.  A  new 
code  would  not  of  itself  free  China  from 
the  extra-territorial  rights  of  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  must  be  remodelled;  and 
Japan  alone  is  in  the  position  to  show 
China  from  experience  how  that  can 
be  done,  without  the  missionary  or  the 
foreign  soldier,  and  without  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  old  national  life,  ideals, 
philosophy,  and  art. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  inducements 
to  reform  have  long  existed  In  China, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Japan 
should  succeed  in  making  China  act 
upon  them  where  others  have  failed; 
that  by  a  population  which  Is  still  so 
ignorant  as  to  believe  that  China  won 
the  Chino-Japanese  war  of  1894  by 
miraculous  means,  the  experiences  of 
Japan  in  dealing  with  the  West  could 


never  be  appreciated.  The  reply  is,  first, 
that  the  Chinaman  will  quickly  appre¬ 
ciate  whatever  the  officials  choose  to 
let  him  know,  and,  secondly,  that.  In 
the  Chinese  mind,  the  Japanese  occupy 
a  wholly  different  position  from  that  of 
other  foreigners.  The  war  of  1894  ap¬ 
parently  united  rather  than  estranged 
the  two  nations;  and  since  1900  the 
Japanese  have  displayed  an  intense 
interest  in  the  internal  management  of 
China,  which  has  not  been  resented  by 
the  Chinese.  Although  the  Chinaman 
feels  for  the  Japanese,  as  for  all  for¬ 
eigners,  contempt,  it  is  in  this  case  con¬ 
tempt  untInged  with  bitterness.  After 
all,  China  is  to  Japan  a  parent  nation. 
She  has  given  to  Japan  her  civilization, 
art,  and  philosophy.  Both  civilizations 
are  founded  on  the  unity  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  family  to  the  State,  with 
all  the  differences  from  the  individual¬ 
ism  of  the  West  that  this  entails;  the 
Identity  of  the  written  language  which, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guages  in  China,  has  kept  the  Chinese 
Empire  one,  has  been  so  little  altered 
in  Japan,  that  a  Chinaman  can  read 
the  greater  part  of  a  Japanese  page; 
and,  although  the  Japanese  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  military  spirit,  so  detested 
in  China,  both  nations  are  really  per¬ 
meated  with  the  gentle  spirit  of 
Buddhism,  and  Its  abhorrence  of  de¬ 
stroying  any  form  of  animal  life.  All 
this  places  the  Japanese  in  immeasura¬ 
bly  closer  sympathy  with  the  Chinese 
than  can  ever  be  any  of  the  predatory 
individualistic  nations  of  the  West. 

The  victory  of  Japan  on  the  present 
issue  would  mean  a  temporary  collapse, 
at  any  rate,  of  Russian  Infiuence  In 
China;  and  would  leave  Japan  free  to 
press  her  reforms  on  an  unbiassed  and 
freehanded  Chinese  Government.  It  is  ' 
difficult  to-day  to  imagine  the  Chinese 
Court  with  Russian  Infiuence  gone;  but 
three  Important  present  factors  would 
certainly  in  such  an  event  remain— the 
unpopularity  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
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.the  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence,  unobtrusive  but  persistent,  of 
.a  reform  party.  Of  late  the  dynasty 
has  saved  itself  by  playing  off  these 
three  forces  against  one  another:  by  di¬ 
verting  energies  that  were  threatening 
it  to  the  massacre  of  missionaries  and 
the  siege  of  ambassadors.  Japan,  with 
her  peculiar  position  and  experiences, 
.and  backed  by  victorious  force,  could 
Irresistibly  indicate  to  the  dynasty  a 
.  simple  way  of  putting  both  the  forces  of 
reform  and  hatred  of  the  foreigner  at 
its  disposal,  and  in  a  manner  not  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  conservative  instincts  of  the 
nation.  Already  the  Japanese  have 
.  succeeded  in  moving  the  Chinese  where 
others  have  failed.  Chinese  students 
.  are  being  sent  in  large  numbers  to  Ja¬ 
pan  to  study  Western  knowledge,  and, 
.  although  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures 
on  the  point,  since  the  crisis  of  1900 
Japanese  infiuence  has  steadily  per¬ 
meated  China,  and  Japanese  instructors 
.  and  agents  are  now  employed  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways  throughout  the  country. 
'  The  following  is  a  typical  Instance  of 
.  how  the  Japanese  recommend  their 
methods  to  the  Chinaman.  For  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  Pekin  has  had  a  most 
miserable  supply  of  water.  The  China¬ 
man  doubtless  knew  that  beneath  the 
ground  ran  springs  of  pure  water.  It 
has  been  left  to  the  Japanese  to  show 
•  him  how,  by  merely  pointing  the  bam¬ 
boo  stick  with  a  steel  point,  this  water 
.  can  be  reached  some  two  hundred  feet 
.  down,  so  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Pekingese  have  a  pure  water  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  true  that  their  enjoyment 
has  been  somewhat  checked  by  the  dis- 
.  covery  of  the  Government  that  water 
is  a  Government  monopoly,  .and  hence 
productive  of  squeezes;  but  this  is 
merely  illustrative  of  the  necessity  of 
:  a  general  reform. 

Moreover,  supposing  that  their  appeal 
*to  the  Manchu  dynasty  fell  on  deaf 
>  ears,  the  value. of  a. reformed  China  to 


the  Japanese  is  so  great,  that  per¬ 
chance  they  would  refiect  that  there 
were  other  ears  more  receptive.  Very 
slowly,  but  at  last,  public  opinion  is 
beginning  to  exist  in  China.  In  1901 
a  mass  meeting  of  Chinese  was  held 
at  Shanghai,  to  protest  against  the  sale 
of  Manchuria  by  Li  Hung  Chang  to 
Russia.  This  was  an  event  absolutely 
unparalleled  in  Chinese  history,  seeing 
that  those  present  were  not  personally 
affected  by  the  question  at  all;  and  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  beginning  of  a  critical  In¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs.  And,  even 
among  the  ofllcials,  there  are  those  who 
see  the  importance  of  such  signs. 

More,  particularly  might  the  Japanese 
turn  their  eyes  towards  Yuan  Shi  Kal, 
the  holder  of  the  Imiwrtant  Viceroyalty 
of  Chi-li.  Yuan  Shi  Kal  is  a  young 
man,  and  generally  reckoned  the  ablest 
and  most  ambitious  official  in  the  China 
of  to-day.  Yuan,  throughout  his  ca¬ 
reer,  has  shown  that  highest  quality  of 
Oriental  statesmanship— the  faculty  of 
sitting  on  the  fence  till  the  last  minute, 
and  then  jumping  down  on  the  right 
side.  This  quality  he  displayed  with 
consummate  judgment,  JiDth  in  tbs 
coup  d'itat  of  1898  and  in  the  Boxer 
crisis  of  1900;  and  his  rewards  were 
respectively  the  viceroyalties  of  Shan¬ 
tung  and  Chl-11.  It  might  well  occur 
to  him,  and  to  the  Japanese,  that  the 
throne  of  China  was  a  reward  not  un¬ 
suited  to  the  man  who  would  head,  at 
the  fitting  moment,  a  Judicious  and 
thorough  movement  for  reform. 

Once  anxious  to  reform,  there  Is  but 
little  doubt  that  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sufficient  power  in  China  to 
carry  out  its  wish.  Despite  its  faults, 
no  Government  in  the  world  Is,  when 
really  Intent  on  its  purpose,  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  Chinese.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  through  the  family,  by 
which  each  and  every  member  becomes 
responsible  for  the  misdeeds  and  de¬ 
faults  of  the  others,  the  heavy  duties  of 
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responsibility  laid  upon  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  even  responsibility  for  del¬ 
uges  and  storms  in  the  districts 
under  their  control,  give  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  a  control  over 
its  people  which  can  be  equalled  by 
few;  and  there  Is  no  better  tribute  to 
its  power  of  ruling  a  population  of  four 
hundred  millions,  than  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order  for  centuries  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  army  worthy  of  the 
name.  If  the  last  thousand  years  in 

Tbe  Independent  Ilerlew. 


China  and  Europe  were  compared, 
China  would  be  able  to  show  a  better 
record  of  peace  than  Europe. 

Should  she  succeed  In  her  object,  Ja¬ 
pan  would  place  between  herself  and 
Europe  a  strong  nation,  united  to  her 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  interest,  literature, 
art,  and  religion,  or  irreliglon,  which¬ 
ever  It  be  called;  and  the  two  nations 
might  well  feel  secure  of  preserving 
the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific  for 
their  common  civilization  and  ideals. 

A.  M.  Latter. 


CHARLOTTE  MARY  YONGE.* 


When  the  time  comes  for  the  critical 
history  of  the  Oxford  Movement  to  be 
given  to  our  descendants,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  on  its  roll-call  of  tractarlans, 
theologians,  hymn-writers,  missioners, 
founders  of  religious  communities  and 
societies,  artists  and  musicians,  the 
names  of  the  auth<»a  of  Amy  Herbert 
and  of  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  will  be 
found;  although  their  appointed  sphere 
of  infiuence  in  connection  with  the 
Movement  covered  as  wide  a  field  as 
that  of  its  famous  leaders.  The  differ¬ 
ence  lay  in  the  occupiers  of  the  fields. 
In  that  of  Miss  Sewell  and  Miss  Yonge 
stood  thousands  of  quiet  homes,  full 
of  cultured  women  and  carefully  edu¬ 
cated  children,  upon  whom  the  effect 
of  these  writers’  influence  was  mani¬ 
fest,  but  not  in  ways  which  need  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  future  historians. 

Not  the  least  important  among  the 
hidden  facts  relating  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  opinion  is  the  part  played  by 
the  race  of  troubadours,  minstrels,  ro- 

1.  “Charlotte  Mair  Tonge:  Her  Life  and  Let- 
ten."  By  Chrlatabel  Coleridge.  (London:  Mac- 
mUUn  and  Oo.,  1903.) 

3.  Peraonal  onpabUahed  RecoUectione  of  Con- 
temporariea. 

a  “Tbe  Heir  of  Beddyffe."  By  Charlotte 
Vary  Tonge.  (London:  Parker  and  Sen,  1853.) 


mance-writers,  dramatists  and  novel- 
writers.  That  their  share  has  always 
been  weighty  in  moulding,  in  purify¬ 
ing,  or  in  degrading  national  ideals,  is 
unquestionable;  but  we  have  no  gauge 
to  measure  that  weight  or  to  accord 
it  the  due  amount  of  corresponding  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  must  remain  content 
with  vague  speculations  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  results  of  the  teaching  by  Rous¬ 
seau,  in  bis  Emile  and  other  romances, 
that  French  fathers  and  mothers  should 
find  their  noblest  duties  in  their  homes 
and  in  tbe  training  of  their  children’s 
characters;  and  of  the  teaching  by  Miss 
Yonge  in  her  great  volume  of  writings, 
that  English  wives  and  daughters 
should  find  glory  and  beauty  in  tbe 
daily  routine  of  their  home  lives,  when 
sanctified  by  dutiful  service  to  their 
Church  and  to  their  poorer  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  may  sound  grotesque  to  couple 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau’s  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Mary  Yonge’s  names  together; 
but  to  both,  albeit  from  very  dlf- 

4.  “The  Daisy  Chain,  or  Aaplratlona:  a  Family 
Chronicle."  By  Charlotte  Haiy  Tonge.  (Lon¬ 
don:  Parker  and  Son,  1866.) 

6.  “The  Monthly  Packet.”  Edited  by  Charlotte 
Mary  Tonge.  (London:  Motley,  1861-1889.) 

Agd  Tery  nnmerone  other  worka  pnbllahed  1844- 
1901. 
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ferent  points  of  view,  it  was 
given  to  show  to  their  readers, 
forgotten  primary  truths  of  duty,  ser¬ 
vice,  and  self-sacrifice. 

Of  the  work  done  by  Miss  Yonge  for 
her  generation,  her  biographer  speaks 
with  enthusiastic  discrimination.  Of 
her  most  famous  book.  The  Heir  of  Red- 
clytfe,  she  says:— “It  embodied  the  spirit 
of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  its  purest 
and  sweetest  form,  and  in  Guy  it  creat¬ 
ed  a  new  type  of  hero.  .  .  .  Trying  to 
be  very  good  was  made  interesting  and 
romantic  to  thousands  of  good  girls. 
The  Interesting  note  in  a  hero  was  no 
longer  wickedness  but  goodness.  .  .  .” 
Her  Langley  School  “set  a  whole  gener¬ 
ation  of  girls  to  work  at  village  school 
teaching.  .  .  .”  Ethel  May  in  The  Daisy 
Chain  was  to  an  unknown  number  of 
girls  “an  inspiring  example  of  consci¬ 
entious  usefulness.  .  .  .  She  made  girls 
want  to  do  parish  work,  and  to  do  it 
from  its  highest  motives.”  The  Month¬ 
ly  Packet,  the  magazine  created  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Miss  Yonge  for  close  on  fifty 
years,  “became  a  maiden’s  manual,  and 
the  strength  and  depth  of  its  infiuence 
.  .  .  would  form  a  curious  study.”  Its 
papers  of  Church  teaching  “formed  the 
ideas  of  many  young  ladies  since  grown 
into  hearty  workers  in  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligious  education.”  The  reviewer  re¬ 
members,  when  fifteen  years’  old,  being 
struck  by  the  emphatic  pronouncement 
of  a  shrewd,  well-known  Church  work¬ 
er  of  forty  years  ago:— “The  lower  mid¬ 
dle-class  girls  owe  an  untold  debt  to 
Miss  Yonge,  who  has  taught  them  the 
meaning  of  true  refinement.  Her  ser¬ 
vices  to  thousands  of  pupil-teachers  and 
shop-girls,  in  providing  them  with  pure 
ideals,  is  Immeasurable.”  English 
womanhood  may  well  echo  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  little  American  girl,  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  come  to  Otter- 
bourne  to  assure  Miss  Yonge  of  her  na¬ 
tion’s  gratitude:— “I  came  to  thank  you 
for  writing  so  much  for  the  Church. 
We  value  that  so  in  America!”  In  Eng¬ 


land  we,  too,  value  her  services  for 
their  national  importance,  on  account 
of  the  part  taken  by  her  in  guiding  the 
aspirations  and  forming  the  characters 
of  the  mothers  of  this  generation.  It 
is  not  for  their  daughters  to  belittle 
her  infiuence,  because  their  sympathies 
do  not  vibrate  as  readily  as  did  their 
mothers’  to  her  touch. 

It  is  obvious  that  Miss  Yonge’s  great¬ 
est  audience  and  most  enthusiastic 
troop  of  admirers  were  drawn  from  the 
young  womanhood  of  half  a  century  ago; 
but  what  strikes  present-day  readers  as 
so  remarkable  about  her  books,  is  the 
iarge  number  of  men  of  light,  learning, 
and  youthful  aspirations,  who  helped 
to  swell  that  troop.  The  names  of 
Tennyson,  Kingsley,  Morris,  and  Ros¬ 
setti  among  the  poets;  of  Selwyn,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Patteson,  and  Palmer  among  the 
judges;  of  Keble,  Neale,  Church,  But¬ 
ler,  Selwyn,  Bright,  Moberly,  Wilber- 
force,  and  Stubbs  among  the  Church 
leaders,  head  a  list  which  Includes  great 
statesmen,  learned  students,  famous 
officers,  young  undergraduates  and  sol¬ 
diers,  who  all  eagerly  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  her  books,  and  spoke  of  them  in 
enthusiastic  strains,  such  as  that  sound¬ 
ed  in  Charles  Kingsley’s  letter  to  the 
publisher  of  Heartsease “I  think  it  is 
the  most  delightful  and  wholesome 
novel  I  ever  read.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
wise  and  human  and  noble  as  well  as 
Christian,  and  will  surely  become  a 
standard  book  for  aye  and  a  day.” 

Forty-eight  years  have  passed  since 
this  prediction  was  uttered;  and  thirty 
eight,  since  the  Saturday  Review  sound¬ 
ed  a  premature  knell  over  Miss  Yonge’s 
popularity  having  “lived  her  day”;  yet 
her  admirers  exist  in  sufficiently  large 
numbers  to  ensure  a  warm  welcome 
to  Miss  Coleridge’s  biography  in  all 
lands  where  English  is  spoken  and 
where  the  Church  of  England  is  loved. 
The  ominous  symptom,  which  threatens 
to  falsify  Kingsley’s  prophecy,  appears 
in  the  assertion  that  Miss  Yonge’s  read- 
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ers  of  this  generation  are  children,  not 
young  women.  We  ventured  to  in¬ 
quire  on  this  point  of  a  young  sibyl  of 
nineteen,  who  holds  her  oracle  in  a 
highly-educated,  highly-placed  section 
of  London  society.  Her  reply  was  that 
few  girls  nowadays  read  Miss  Yonge’s 
stories,  because  they  consider  them  too 
sentimental,  priggish,  unnatural,  and 
pointing  a  moral  in  and  out  of  season— 
(apparently  Jane  Austen  and  George 
Eliot  fall  under  the  same  condemna¬ 
tion).  “Eleven-year  and  twelve-year  old 
girls  adore  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.  After 
twelve  they  don’t  care  for  Miss  Yonge 
nowadays,’’  pronounced  the  oracle.  It 
was  consoling,  however,  to  learn  that 
this  same  sibyl  and  her  friends  were  as 
fervent  lovers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
Miss  Yonge  herself  used  to  be,  for,  in 
her  own  words,  “her  prime  literary  af¬ 
fection  was  ever  for  Sir  Walter!’’  Evi¬ 
dently,  therefore,  the  daughters’  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  loved  and  favorite  author  of 
their  mothers’  day  does  not  arise  from 
a  perverse  craving  for  problem  and 
lurid  novels.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  their  Indifference  to  character-draw¬ 
ing  not  long  ago  acknowledged  to  be 
vivid,  life-iike  sketches,  but  now  disre¬ 
garded  as  faded,  unrecognizable  da¬ 
guerreotypes? 

The  two  causes  are  probably  those  of 
circumstance.  The  special  conditions 
under  which  Miss  Yonge  wrote  gained 
for  her  books  an  astonishing  and  imme¬ 
diate  success.  When  those  circum¬ 
stances  altered,  the  books  ceased  to  re¬ 
flect  the  peculiar  tints  of  the  landscape, 
and  passed  into  the  stage  trying  alike 
to  the  popularity  of  novels  and  of 
clothes  and  customs— “they  become  an¬ 
tiquated  before  attaining  the  dignity 
of  becoming  antique.” 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “Miss 
Yonge’s  books  were  written  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  Christian  Year.”  As  Miss 
Coleridge  remarks,  “She  had  those 
greatest  joys  of  high-minded  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  youth,  hero-worship  and  the 
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sense  of  being  in  the  van  of  one  of 
the  great  movements  of  the  day.”  Her 
boat  of  triumph  floated  into  its  des¬ 
tined  port  on  the  flowing  tide,  and  she 
had  her  full  share  of 

the  lofty  enthusiasms  for  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  or  newly  accentuated  truths 
which  filled  the  young. men  and  women 
of  that  generation  with  ardent  zeal. 
Charlotte  believed  that  she  received 
everything  and  gave  nothing  from  her 
own  personality,  but  I  cannot  but  think 
that  her  delight  in  and  value  of  relig¬ 
ious  knowledge,  her  strong  sense  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  doing 
right  in  .every  particular,  did  a  great 
deal  to  spread  “that  sober  standard  of 
feeling  in  religious  matters”  in  her  own 
generation,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
her  Master— as  she  loved  .to  call  Mr.. 
Keble— to  inculcate. 

So  speaks  her  biographer  of  the  spirit 
in  which  she  took  part  in  the  pioneer 
work  of  the  movement.  Her  books 
are  saturated  with  this  eager  spirit  of 
hope.  Her  readers  were  joyously  in¬ 
fected  with  it.  The  present  generation 
has  grown  up  surrounded  with  the  visi¬ 
ble  results  of  the  movement.  They 
were  born  within  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  they  find  the  Canaanite  still  in  the 
land.  Daily  services,  restored  churches, 
ecclesiastical  art,  devoted  church  mis¬ 
sions  in  London  slums  and  African 
slave  markets,  have  not  yet  converted 
the  world,  or  stayed  all  religious  strife, 
or  removed  all  heathen  Indifference,  or 
turned  all  the  worldlings  into  saints. 
New  diflacultles  and  enemies  have 
arisen,  and  in  the  ebb-tide  which  we 
seem  at  present  to  be  called  on  to  re¬ 
sist,  the  books  which  proclaimed  the 
Golden  Age  of  awakened  Church  life, 
may  appear  Inappropriate  and  inade¬ 
quate  to  modem  wrestlers  with  Chris¬ 
tian  Social  Union  problems.  Neverthe^ 
less  those  books  did  their  work.  It  is 
no  blame  to  them  or  to  the  new  gener¬ 
ation,  that  they  contain  no  answer  to 
present-day  questions. 
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The  second  circumstance  may  be  due 
to  the  rarity  of  Miss  Yonge’s  contact 
with  the  outer  world,  which  unavoida¬ 
bly  betrayed  Itself  in  her  writings.  It 
has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  an  author 
exerting  the  widely  spread  influence 
that  she  exerted,  to  live  such  a  stay-at- 
home,  restricted  life.  Her  life  lacked 
four  ingredients,  of  which  one  at  least 
rarely  fails  in  these  days  to  add  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  flavor  of  the  experiences  of 
able  and  cultivated  women.  The  flrst 
was  the  entire  absence  of  “moving  in¬ 
cidents”  in  Miss  Yonge’s  life.  It  was 
an  eventless  pastoral,  lived  among 
the  tranquil  downs  and  woods  of 
Hampshire,  not  a  surging  drama  acted 
on  a  glaring  public  stage.  “On  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1830,  came  the  greatest  event 
of  my  life:  my  only  brother  was  bom,” 
said  Miss  Yonge.  On  that  day  she  was 
six  and  a  half  years  old.  This  ab¬ 
sence  of  sensational  experiences  in  her 
seventy-eight  years  of  life  betrays  it¬ 
self  occasionally  in  her  books  when  we 
compare  them  with  those  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries— George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  and  Mrs.  Ollphant— who  were  all 
rich  with  ripe  knowledge  of  life. 

Miss  Yonge’s  second  peculiarity  was 
that  she  never  travelled.  She  did  not 
know  the  sensations  of  that  mental 
expander,  a  foreign  tour.  Her  visit  to 
M.  Guizot  was  the  unique  occasion  of 
her  leaving  her  own  country.  Although 
she  set  occasional  brilliant  little  snap¬ 
shots  and  impressionist  outlines  of 
Swiss,  Italian,  or  African  scenery  In  the 
framework  of  her  stories,  they  were 
never  the  result  of  her  own  keen  study 
of  nature,  but  were  obtained  from  the 
descriptions  of  her  more  fortunate  cor¬ 
respondents  abroad.  And,  thirdly,  till 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  Miss  Yonge 
never  took  an  active  part  in  any  of  the 
women’s  movements  or  philanthropic 
societies,  the  development  of  which 
forms  a  prominent  feature  nowadays 
In  the  busy  life  of  earnest  women.  Par¬ 
ish  wort  and  eager  service  to  For¬ 


eign  Missions  seem  to  have  absorbed 
her  social  sympathies,  until  the  Girls’ 
Friendly  Society,  the  Higher  Religious 
Education  Society,  and  the  Mothers’ 
Union  drew  her  on  to  their  councils, 
and  in  her  old  age  gave  her  the  stirring 
Interest  of  working  with  other  kindred 
women  souls,  cultured  and,  like  herself, 
interested  in  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living. 

And,  lastly,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  her  life  she  had  no  experience 
of  intercourse  with  minds  whose  point 
of  view  differed  materially  from  her 
own.  Her  pilgrim’s  path  never  led  her 
through  Vanity  Fair,  where  she  would 
probably  have  come  across  modem  re¬ 
search,  or  religious  opinions  antago¬ 
nistic  to  her  Church,  or  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  paganism;  where  she  might  have 
looked  into  the  political  arena,  or  tried 
to  rescue  the  degraded  victims  of  the 
materialism  of  luxury  and  sweated  pov¬ 
erty.  She  lived  always  and  entirely  in 
the  company  of  a  chosen  band  of  noble, 
cultivated,  devout  men  and  women. 
Miss  Yonge  explained  in  one  of  the  let¬ 
ters  given  in  the  biography  that  the  good 
men  of  her  books  were  not  ideals,  “but 
I  have  really  known  their  equals  (and 
superiors)  in  reality.”  And  again,  “I 
have  been  a  ‘companion  of  the  saints,* 
whatever  I  am  myself”;  and  again,  “It 
was  no  small  advantage  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  have  g;rown  up  among  good 
men  and  women;  and  to  their  influence 
and,  in  earlier  times,  their  actual  criti¬ 
cism,  all  that  is  best  in  my  work  is  ow¬ 
ing."  Like  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico,  she 
could  only  paint  sweet,  pure  natures; 
when  she  wanted  contrast,  she  had  to 
draw  on  an  imagination  which  could 
not  imagine  anything  fool  or  evil  and 
was  embarrassed  by  the  effort 

These  four-square  bodndaries  en¬ 
shrined  Miss  Yonge  in  a  peaceful  habi¬ 
tation  built  on  many  of  the  lines  of 
Little  Gidding,  where  Mary  and  Anna 
Collett  lived  and  served.  In  a  kindred 
spirit  of  quiet  content  with  her  noble 
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group  of  intimates,  with  her  teaching 
io  the  school,  with  her  frequent  Church 
serrlces,  and  with  her  tender  care  for 
her  poorer  neighbors.  Miss  Yonge 
passed  her  long  life.  She  thought  out 
her  stories  among  the  daffodils  of  the 
Dell  Copse  and  the  foxgloves  and  Sol¬ 
omon’s  seal  of  Hursley  Woods  or  on 
the  breezy  Downs,  or  in  the  delightful 
Elderfield  drawing-room,  never  invaded 
by  an  interviewer  but  full  of  welcome 
to  her  friends.  It  was  a  long  low  up¬ 
stairs  room,  with  windows  looking  on  to 
the  village  road  with  views  of  meadow 
and  copse.  One  window,  bowered  in 
roses,  looked  up  the  bill.  Her  writing- 
table  stood  near  it,  a  table  made  of 
Norfolk  Island  woods,  inlaid  and  made 
for  her  by  Norfolk  Islanders  and  great¬ 
ly  prized  by  her.  Over  the  table  hung 
that  picture  of  Albert  Dilrer’s  of  the 
“Knight  and  Death,”  which  we  associ¬ 
ate  with  Sintram.  The  room  was  full 
of  pictures:  a  landscape  of  Paul  Potter, 
S.  Augustine  and  his  Mother,  two  Apos¬ 
tles’  heads,  which  bad  belonged  to 
Bishop  Moberly,  Lord  Seaton’s,  Mrs. 
Yonge’s,  and  other  family  portraits  and 
photographs,  S.  Augustine  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Lending  in  England,  and,  over 
the  fireplace,  her  father’s  portrait  by 
Richmond.  The  old-fashioned  large 
round  table  was  covered  with  books  in 
heaps;  it  bad  a  big  vase  of  fiowers  in 
the  centre  and  a  plate  filled  with  curi¬ 
osities  and  old  treasures  to  be  turned 
over  by  childish  visitors.  Books 
abounded  everywhere,  from  the  inside 
of  her  ottoman,  where  they  took  the 
form  of  scrapbooks  for  hospitals,  with 
boxes  of  pictures  cut  out  and  illustrated 
papers  waiting  to  be  cot  out,  to  the 
outside  where  the  ottoman  was  piled 
with  missionary  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  books,  to  the  bookcases 
which  lined  the  whole  length  and 
end  of  the  room  and  climbed  up 
to  the  ceiling.  At  the  further 
end  stood  a  reading-desk  with  a 
large  Bible  from  the  old  Church  on  it. 


used  at  family  prayers.  This  gave  an 
ecclesiastical  effect  to  the  room.  It 
was  from  these  haunts  of  peace  that 
Miss  Yonge  sent  forth  into  the  English- 
speaking  world  a  stream  of  ennobling, 
vivifying  infiuence,  which  undoubtedly 
refreshed  and  delighted  thousands  of 
readers  forty  years  ago,  whether  or  no 
those  of  the  present-day  prefer  to  slake 
their  thirst  at  other  sources. 

The  cloistered  Ferrars  and  Colletts 
filled  no  such  mission  to  the  world 
without  Only  very  rare  souls  could 
thus  be  hermit  and  leader  at  once;  and 
this  woman,  to  whom  such  unique 
power  was  given,  was  by  that  unique 
power  shewn  to  possess  character  of  a 
very  high  order. 

Miss  Coleridge  sets  forth  that  charac¬ 
ter  with  real  success  in  her  Biography. 
Her  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  A 
sketch  in  luminous  grays  without  sharp 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  requires 
great  delicacy  of  gradation  and  crisp¬ 
ness  of  touch  to  make  it  effective;  hap¬ 
pily  Miss  Coleridge  had  the  right  touch, 
so  that  she  was  able  to  show  us  her 
friend  in  her  true  environment.  We 
see  her  (like  one  of  Miss  Burney’s  hero¬ 
ines)  always  surrounded  by  devoted, 
loving  friends  and  kinsfolk,  in  daily  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Kebles,  Wilsons, 
Heathcotes,  and  Moberlys,  in  close 
touch  with  Mr.  Keble’s  world  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  Churchmen,  and  with  her 
own  family  circle  of  Coleridges,  Patte- 
sons,  and  Yonges,  and  of  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  number  of  literary  friends.  We 
see  her  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment 
in  her  human  relationship  to  her  neigh- 
bOTS,  rich  and  poor,  saint  and  dullard. 
We  see  her  engrossed  and  rapt  in  her 
literary  work.  And  through  these  va¬ 
rious  phases  we  see  her  noble  character 
shining  out  in  everything  she  says  and 
does. 

Miss  Coleridge  does  not  attempt  to 
give  os  in  this  book  a  critique  of  Miss 
Yonge’s  works.  She  gives  us  cotain 
details  and  comments  on  them  during 
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the  time  when  they  were  in  process  of 
production.  The  book  stands  as  the 
Life  of  a  busy,  enthusiastic,  happy, 
devout  daughter  of  the  Church,  a  book 
to  place  in  the  bands  of  self-conscious, 
discontented  women  to  shame  them  into 
better  ways. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  filled  with 
Miss  Yonge’s  reminiscences,  which 
abound  in  interesting  allusions  tb  by¬ 
gone  ways  and  habits.  They  show  us 
on  one  side  the  lonely  childhood,  when 
little  Charlotte  learnt  to  amuse  herself 
by  herself  and  “how  to  be  alone,”  and 
the  stem  military  discipline  of  her  de¬ 
voted  father,  with  its  wise  lessons  in 
self-control,  abstemiousness,  and  con¬ 
scientiousness,  qualities  nowadays  too 
often  conspicuous  by  absence  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  upbringing.  “To  her  contem¬ 
poraries,”  we  are  told,  “her  training  ap¬ 
peared  strict,  and  even  severe.  Her 
father  was  her  ideal,  her  mother  her 
closest  friend,  but  a  less  loyal  and  lov¬ 
ing  nature  might  have  found  the  criti¬ 
cism  and  repression  hard.”  On  the 
other  side,  we  see  the  exuberant  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  gushes  out  of  these  child¬ 
ish  remembrances,  in  intercourse  with 
the  troops  of  cousins,  whose  pedigrees 
are  as  difficult  to  decipher  as  those  of 
Miss  Yonge’s  creations.  One  of  these 
cousins,  older  than  herself,  recalls  how 
she  always  felt  that  “there  was  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  about  Charlotte,  and 
that  her  visits  were  always  the  greatest 
delight.”  We  hear  of  the  lifelong  friend¬ 
ships  formed  among  them,  founded  by 
her  who  knew  how  to  be  alone,  on  a 
very  different  foundation  from  those 
over  which  Maeterlinck  mourns  in  sin¬ 
ister  wonder:  “Of  how  many  ordinary 
friendships  may  it  not  be  said  that 
their  foundation  is  the  common  hatred 
of  silence!”  The  reminiscences  tell 
us  how  in  early  girlhood,  when  she  was 
thirteen  years  old,  there  was  granted  to 
her  the  glorious  crown  of  all  her  friend¬ 
ships,  in  the  coming  of  Mr.  Keble  and 
his  wife  to  Horsley.  “The  fatherly 


kindness  and  the  delightful  sympathy 
I  received  there,  never  failed,  through 
all  the  years  of  happy  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  our  two  houses.  My  Master 
he  was  in  every  way,  and  there  was  no 
one  like  Mrs.  Keble  for  bright,  tender 
kindness,”  says  Miss  Yonge.  Mr.  Ke¬ 
ble  prepared  her  for  confirmation,  and 
formed  what  she  speaks  of  as  “the- 
great  conscious  infiuence  of  my  life.” 
The  double  death,  twenty-eight  years 
later,  “brought  her  youth  to  an  end.” 
Other  great  friendships  grew  up  beside 
this  surpassing  one,  friendships  with 
the  families  already  mentioned,  with 
the  Dysons  and  Butlers,  with  Warden 
Barter,  with  M.  Guizot,  with  Miss  Wal¬ 
ter,  and  many  others.  Are  they  not 
written  in  the  letters  given  in  the  biog¬ 
raphy?  In  her  younger  days  there 
were  always  many  animals  about,  and 
always  some  big  dog  who  was  formally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  family.  The 
scheme  of  her  days  in  early  life  was 
not  different  from  that  of  old  age.  Once, 
when  an  old  lady,  this  seemed  to  strike 
her.  “How  strange!”  she  exclaimed. 
“What  I  am  doing  to-day,  I  was  doing 
sixteen  years  ago.”  She  might  as  truly 
have  said,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  It 
was  this  uncbangeableness  that  made 
her  biographer  wind  up  the  childish 
recollections  with  these  words:  “'The- 
story  of  childhood  is  specially  impor¬ 
tant  in  her  case,  because  the  child  was 
so  entirely  the  mother  of  the  woman; 
what  she  was  at  fifteen,  that  she  was, 
with  modifications,  at  fifty.  .  .  ,  The 
rules  of  childhood  became  the  habits, 
not  to  say  the  principles,  of  after  life, 
and  before  the  i>oint  when  she  declares 
her  childhood  ended,  we  have  all  the 
elements  of  her  future  life— deep  con¬ 
scientiousness,  loyal  love  for  authority, 
warm  friendship  and  kinship,  industry, 
eager  interest  in  school-children  and  in 
nature,  and,  though  by  no  means  pre¬ 
cociously  developed,  the  beginning  of 
the  story-weaving,  the  character  crea¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  main  occupation  of  ~ 
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her  after  life.”  The  story-weaving  (of  someone  (not  a  woman)  would  put  It 
which  we  shall  speak  later)  had  but  one  with  authority,  that  it  is  frightful  that 
disadvantage  pertaining  to  it;  It  In-  we  ‘whose  souls  are  lighted’  by  the  In¬ 
creased  her  absence  of  mind,  and  thus  spired  tradition  of  thousands  of  years. 
Intensified  her  appearance  of  clumsi-  should  listen  to  the  German  critics  who 
ness  and  shyness,  which  often  rendered  have  no  Church,  even  if  they  believe 
her  very  formidable  to  acquaintances  at  all.” 

and  strangers.  Marian  Arundel,  the  Her  terror  of  intellectual  pride  and  of 
heroine  of  one  of  her  earliest  books,  its  iconoclast  spirit,  renders  her  abso- 
The  Two  Guardians,  is  a  study  from  life  lutely  cruel  in  the  relentless  way  In 
of  her  distressing  awkwardness  in  so-  which  she  crushes,  under  tons  of  aveng- 
ciety.  Even  to  the  end  of  Miss  Yonge’s  ing  disaster,  any  of  her  capable  hero- 
life,  a  word  of  praise  spoken  to  her  by  Ines  who  venture  on  to  modern  lines, 
a  well-meaning  admirer,  about  her  Alblnla  Kendal,  with  her  restless  en- 
books,  would  cause  her  instantly  to  put  ergles,  Rachel  Curtis,  the  foe  of  Curato- 
up  her  shield  of  shy  reserve,  behind  latry,  Janet  Brownlow,  with  her  ‘‘new- 
which  the  unfortunate  visitor  would  womanism,”  and  other  sufferers  learn, 
seek  in  vain  to  penetrate.  Miss  Yonge  in  stricken  confusion  and  tragedy,  how 
mentions  in  a  letter  about  The  Christian  dangerous  it  is  to  leave  the  old  paths; 
Tear,  that  she  knew  how  Mr.  Keble  dls-  while  Lady  Temple,  Amy  Edmond- 
liked  In  his  “selfiessness”  to  have  con-  stone,  Mary  Ponsonby,  and  Violet  Mar- 
versation  about  the  book,  and  she  may  tindale  are  all  glorified  for  their  perfect 
have  felt  that  his  example  was  one  for  womanliness,  not  tainted  with  the  In¬ 
ker  to  follow.  The  sensitive  shrinking,  tellectual  pride  or  modem  desires  which 
like  that  of  a  nerve  in  pain,  when  light  make  their  victims  lust  after  strange 
or  profane  criticism  dared  to  touch  her  meats.  The  truth  was,  that,  at  no  pe- 
innermost  or  most  sacred  treasures,  rlod  of  her  life,  did  Miss  Yonge’s  loy- 
showed  Itself  in  fiaming  emotion  in  de-  alty  feel  any  friction  possible  between 
fence  of  her  reverenced  ideals,  whether  the  position  of  a  daughter  at  home  and 
of  Church  or  of  leaders,  and  heroes,  and  of  a  famous  popular  author.  As  Miss 
saints  of  the  past  or  present.  The  writ-  Coleridge  remarks,  in  many  cases  such 
er  will  not  easily  forget  the  misery  a  position  would  have  led  to  young  peo- 
unwlttingly  caused  to  Miss  Yonge  by  pie  finding  themselves  “In  discord  with 
showing  her  a  Froudean  skit  in  a  num-  their  elders  and  in  severance  from  home 
ber  of  Punch,  called  “History  Re-  Interests;  in  Charlotte’s  case,  authority, 
viewed,”  by  Whyte-Washcher  on  “Oliver  family  ties,  faculty  and  aspiration  all 
Cromwell,  the  Monarchy’s  Defender,”  fiowed  in  the  same  full  and  powerful 
which  touched  lightly  on  Charles  I.’s  stream,  and  for  her  the  newest,  voung- 
execution.  It  was  not  with  her  a  ques-  est  thing,  was  to  do  home  and  family 
tloa  of  taste,  but  of  sacrilege,  for  she  duties  more  perfectly.  .  .  .  The  fact 
had  inherited  Mr.  Keble’s  love  and  ten-  was  the  keynote  of  her  character,  and 
der  veneration  for  him  whom  he  calls  produced  that  atmosphere  of  mingled 
“Our  Royal  Saint.”  Her  writings  be-  ardor  and  submission  in  which  she  lived 
tray  this  intense  personal  feeling  in  all  her  life,  while  all  other  contempo- 
numerous  Instances;  horror  of  Radical-  rary  and  contending  aspirations  w^re 
ism.  Dissent,  perversion  to  the  Roman  so  entirely  outside  her  ken,  that  she 
Church,  German  Biblical  criticism,  are  did  not  so  much  oppose  them  as  remain 
knit  with  strong,  glaring  colors  into  In  ignorance  almost  of  their  existence, 
her  many-hued  material,  A  letter  from  and  certainly  of  their  force.”  The  llml- 
ber  to  Miss  Barnett  says,  “I  wish  tatlons  thus  created  “she  easily  accept- 
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ed,  limitatiODs  social,  intellectual,  and 
practical,  regarding  them  as  safeguards 
rather  than  hindrances. 

Of  course  she  was  out  of  touch  with 
modem  problems;  at  Little  Gidding 
they  were  also,  doubtless,  “terribly  be¬ 
hind  the  age.’*  Miss  Yonge’s  kinship 
to  those  gentle  souls  likewise  showed 
Itself  in  her  austerity  and  devotions. 
“She  never  shrank  from  what  was 
duty,”  her  cousin  testified.  “She 
practised  definitely  and  on  purpose 
many  self-denials  of  which  she  never 
spoke,  and  which  only  gradually  be¬ 
came  obvious  to  her  friends.  ...  It 
was  a  revelation  to  a  careless  girl,” 
writes  her  biographer,  “to  find  that 
twelve  o’clock  was  always  marked  by 
hei^  as  an  hour  of  prayer,  and  her  love 
for  the  daily  matins  and  evensong  was 
so  unbroken  and  so  genuine  that  they 
were  an  Integral  part  of  her  life.”  .  .  . 
‘“She  was  never  too  busy  to  go  to 
Church,  and  she  always  said  that 
breaking  off  her  occupations  for  this, 
and  for  the  daily  teaching  in  school, 
kept  up  the  freshness  of  her  interest, 
and  prevented  her  energy  from  flag¬ 
ging. 

The  humility,  self-distrust,  and  entire 
absence  of  vanity,  which  were  always 
such  winning  traits  in  her  character, 
made  Mr.  Keble’s  warning  to  her 
“against  too  much  talk  and  discussion 
of  Church  matters,  especially  doc¬ 
trines,”  one  which  harmonized  with 
her  own  feelings.  Emotional  talk 
upon  sacred  things  and  arguments  upon 
religious  difSculties,  whether  Roman, 
critical,  or  agnostic,  were  utterly  alien 
to  her.  She  was  possessed  with  the 
marked  characteristic  of  the  Oxford 
Leaders:  intense  reverence  and  reti¬ 
cence  on  religious  emotions  and  experi¬ 
ences.  “I  do  think,”  wrote  she,  “that 
a  woman  produces  more  effect  by  what 
she  is  than  by  a  thousand  talks  and  ar¬ 
guments.” 

And  this  was  absolutely  true  of  her 
personal  influence.  A  character  built 


up  on  these  noble  lines,  undeviatingly 
“true  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven 
and  Home,”  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  as 
a  force  in  whatever  directions  her  en¬ 
ergies  were  bent.  Who  can  measure  the 
effect  of  her  example  as  loyal  sister,  as 
faithful  friend,  or  as  devoted  Church 
worker,  whether  in  happily  tiding  over 
a  financial  crisis  by  her  ungrudging 
sacrifice  of  a  cherished  scheme  for  the 
endowment  of  Otterbourne  Church,  by 
giving  her  earnings  instead,  to  help  her 
brother?  or  in  turning  her  busy  home 
into  a  hospital  for  an  invalid  friend, 
and  in  bearing  for  twenty-four  years, 
with  unfailing  cheerfulness,  the 
strain  and  inconveniences  inevitable 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  crip¬ 
pled  sufferer?  or  in  teaching  regu¬ 
larly  for  seventy-one  years  in  the  Otter- 
bourne  Schools,  weekdays  and  Sun¬ 
days?  (In  her  old  age  she  loved  to  de¬ 
scribe  herself  by  the  title  of  “Veteran 
Sunday  School  Teacher.”  Doyen  would 
have  been  the  correct  title  of  a  teacher 
who,  in  1893,  mustered  300  Sunday 
Scholars  of  all  ages  ranging  from  sev¬ 
enty-two  to  five  years!):  or  in  firing 
young  Church  people  of  her  own  school 
of  thought  with  her  burning  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Foreign  Missions— Missions 
which  she  gloried  in  as  “a  splendid  ro¬ 
mance,  a  crusade  in  which  subjects  were 
won  to  Christendom  as  well  as  souls  to 
Christ”?  She  was  “in  a  very  true  sense 
a  Champion  of  Christendom,  for  she 
was  the  first  High  Church  leader,  to 
quote  her  own  words,  who  “thought  of 
popularizing  interest  in  mission  work 
among  the  orthodox.”  Her  biographer 
says,  with  truth,  “So  consistent,  so  har¬ 
monious  a  life  has  surely  never  been 
described  and  rarely  been  lived.  .  .  . 
No  inconsistent  nor  disappointing  rec¬ 
ord  has,  or  ever  can,  leap  to  light  where 
she  was  concerned.” 

Such  a  personality  must  inevitably 
have  been  a  power  for  good,  had  Miss 
Yonge  never  written  a  single  book,  and 
bad  simply  lived  among  men.  But  her 
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call  was  twofold,  to  teach  by  precept 
as  well  as  by  example;  and  the  ardor 
with  which  she  followed  her  vocation 
can  be  best  measured  by  the  marvellous 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  She 
wrote  between  1844  and  1901,  i.  e.  from 
her  twenty-second  to  her  seventy-ninth 
year.  During  that  long  period  she 
regularly  published  two,  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  books  a  year;  altogether 
about  170  original  compositions.  In 
addition,  she  edited  thirteen  transla¬ 
tions  of  French  works,  and  wrote  pref¬ 
aces  to,  and  edited,  ten  other  books.  She 
also  edited  three  periodicals,  viz..  The 
Monthly  Paper  of  Sunday  Teaching  for 
fifteen  years.  The  Monthly  Packet  for 
forty-eight  years,  and  Mothers  in  Council 
for  over  ten  years.  Never  was  there 
such  a  willing  Pegasus  in  harness!  This 
extraordinary  industry  was  not  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  sordid  urgency  of  produc¬ 
ing  potboilers.  All  the  pots  boiled  on 
her  hearth  were  earmarked:  “Holiness 
unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  “Pro  Ec- 
clesia  et  Deo,”  her  favorite  motto,  was 
the  motive  that  inspired  her  fertile 
brain;  and  what  she  said  of  the  work 
accomplished  at  Wantage  may  in  truth 
be  said  of  her  own:  “Certainly  prayer 
and  grind  do  turn  the  wheels!” 

The  tale  of  bricks  produced  by 
Charles  Dickens,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Charles  Lever,  Anthony  Trollope,  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  Miss  Braddon,  and  other 
contemporary  novel-writers,  whom  the 
world  considers  prolific,  dwindles  into 
Insignificance  beside  Miss  Yonge’s  rec¬ 
ord.  The  actual  number  of  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mrs.  Ollphant  (her  only  seri¬ 
ous  rival),  falls  short  of  Miss  Yonge’s 
by  fifty-one.  These  two  authors  brave¬ 
ly  drove  their  four-in-hand  year  after 
year  through  the  fifties  till  the  end  of 
the  nineties.  Disraeli,  Thackeray,  the 
Brontes,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mayne  Reid, 
Charles  Reade,  George  Eliot,  and  Miss 
Mulock  may  also  be  mentioned  as  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  time  when  Miss  Yonge  first 
made  her  mark.  The  most  cursory 


glance  at  their  books  shows  us  how 
absolutely  untouched  was  her  special 
field  of  work,  and  how  unique  a  place 
she  fills  among  them. 

A  special  characteristic  of  Miss  Yonge 
sets  her  also  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
this  great  group.  While  many  of 
them,  pre-eminently  Thackeray  and 
Anthony  Trollope,  were  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  creations,  and  talked  with 
paternal  garrulity  about  their  charac¬ 
ters;  while  Mrs.  Oliphant  wished  to 
“forget  it  all,  to  wipe  out  all  her  books,” 
and  “was,”  she  said,  “no  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  her  own  characters  than  she  was 
in  Jeannie  Deans,  and  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  them  half  so  well”— Miss  Yonge 
never  thought  of  her  characters  as 
characters  at  all.  She  literally  real¬ 
ized  them  so  vividly,  that  they  became 
real  persons  to  her:  “a  company  of 
friends,”  she  called  them.  This  charm¬ 
ing  idiosyncrasy  shows  itself  in  letter 
after  letter  in  her  Life,  as  in  her  naive 
wish  that  “Guy  could  only  have  seen 
Mr.  Keble  to-day,  how  he  would  have 
enjoyed  it!”  in  her  curious  remarks 
about  her  mother  on  the  occasion  of 
her  father’s  death,  “Mamma  is  too  like 
Amy,  excited  with  thankfulness”;  or 
on  the  occasion  of  a  subscription  to  a 
mission  school,  which  she  calls  “that 
money  of  Guy’s.”  At  five  years  old, 
she  began  to  live  in  a  garden  arbor 
with  a  gigantic  make-believe  family, 
who  became  her  imaginary  playmates, 
and  she  lived'  with  them  and  her  other 
characters  all  her  life.  The  crowd 
grew,  intermarried,  had  children  and 
grandchildren,  but  she  knew  and  loved 
them  all;  and,  taught  by  the  experiences 
gained  among  her  great  clan  of  cousins, 
followed  the  individual  fortunes  of 
the  numerous  descendants  (who  flour¬ 
ish  in  the  series  of  stories  begun  ,ln 
1881)  as  keenly  as  those  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  ancestors.  Many  of  the  characters 
owed  their  existence  to  the  cousinhood. 
The  soldier-type,  neat-fingered  Jenny 
Mohun,  Dr.  May,  Mary  May,  Countess 
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Kate,  and  Miss  Yonge’s  obvious  par¬ 
tiality  for  cripple  heroines,  presented  In 
Mrs.  Dusautoy,  Ermine  Williams  and 
Geraldine  Underwood,  may  all  be 
traced  by  traits  of  likeness  to  various 
relations  and  friends.  Mrs.  Keble  was 
the  unconscious  sponsor  to  all  her 
clergymen’s  wives;  while  Mr.  Keble 
and  Mr.  Wilson  set  the  high  standard 
for  her  parish  priests.  Dicky  May  was 
a  youthful  photograph  of  Bishop  John 
Selwyn;  and  the  Otterbourne  school¬ 
children  reappeared  in  Langley  School 
and  its  sequels.  While  most  of  Miss 
Yonge’s  contemporary  novelists  drew 
their  material  from  personal  adventures 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  from  liOndon 
political  and  social  experiences,  which 
ranged  from  the  heights  of  luxury  and 
fashion  to  the  depths  of  crime  and  mis¬ 
ery,  she  gathered  hers  from  her  his¬ 
tory  shelf  and  from  her  domestic  circle, 
and  painted  her  backgrounds  from  the 
dewy  landscapes  and  gray  old  towns 
of  Hampshire  and  Devon.  The  result 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  truth¬ 
fulness  to  Nature,  of  its  never-falling 
atmosphere  of  religious  wholesome  re¬ 
finement,  and  of  the  high  level  of  merit 
maintained  in  the  great  mass  of  her 
writings.  These  may  be  roughly  clas¬ 
sified  under  four  heads:— 

1.  Novels  and  tales,  sixty-five;  his¬ 
torical  romances,  thirty. 

2.  Educational  works,  chiefiy  his¬ 
tory,  thirty-eight 

3.  Biographies  and  recollections,  sev¬ 
enteen. 

4.  Missionary  and  religious  works, 
chiefiy  series  of  lessons  on  different 
portions  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Holy 
Scriptures,  twenty-eight 

There  was  also  the  editing  of  the 
three  magazines.  Obviously  no  re- 
Tlewer  can  deal  with  such  an  output. 
One  or  two  points  of  interest  only  can 
be  noted. 

“For  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  years,” 
Miss  Yonge  tells  us  in  her  Musings  on 
the  Christian  Year,  “I  never  did  any 


literary  work  without  talking  it  over 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keble,  referring  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  them,  and  generally  show¬ 
ing  the  MS.,  which,”  she  adds,  “under¬ 
went  diligent  revision.”  We  also  know 
from  the  Biography  what  a  keen  critic 
her  father  was,  and  how  watchful  an 
eye  this  Board  of  Advisers  kept  on 
everything  that  fell  short  of  their 
standard,  in  language  or  idea.  Miss 
Yonge  says  that  at  Hursley  Vicarage 
“  ‘whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  lovely,’  was  the  guide 
of  taste;  and  the  unlovely,  whether 
rude,  coarse,  derisive,  or  over-fanciful, 
was  put  aside.”  Mr.  Keble  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  watch  that  no  suggestion 
in  her  books  should  “leave  a  stumbling- 
block,”  therefore  the  scissors  inexor¬ 
ably  cut  away  descriptions  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  or  of  fear  of  insanity,  or  of  mor¬ 
bidity.  Nowadays  too  many  stories 
leave  a  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  taint 
the  thoughts  imperceptibly  through 
suggestion  rather  than  statement.  Miss 
Yonge  conveys  a  subtle  effect  of  an  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  nature,  an  Impalpable 
impression  of  transparent  single-mind¬ 
edness  and  white  purity.  Some  of  her 
Old  World  stories  especially  are  ex¬ 
quisite  in  the  delicate  impression  they 
leave  on  the  mind.  The  Dove  in  the 
Eagle’s  Nest  and  Unknown  to  History 
may  be  given  as  instances.  We  are 
compelled  to  own  that  her  history  books 
are  not  conspicuous  for  their  accuracy; 
but  is  not  this  fault  atoned  for  by  the 
vivid  Impressions  which  their  pictu¬ 
resque  touches  produce  on  childish  read¬ 
ers?  Numerous  historical  students  owe 
their  present  keen  interest  in  research 
to  the  love  of  the  past  and  to  the 
feeling  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
Its  worthies  and  heroes,  which  the 
Landmarks  and  Cameos  aroused  in  their 
minds  in  early  youth. 

Again,  critical  teachers  may  nowa¬ 
days  reject  Miss  Yonge’s  Scripture  and 
Prayer  Book  Lessons  and  Questions  in 
favor  of  modem  books  on  the  same 
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lines,  written  in  better  English,  with 
more  exact  definitions;  but  the  valua¬ 
ble  work  done  by  them  at  the  period 
of  their  publication  should  not  there- 
fwe  be  depreciated.  Only  two  years 
ago  an  earnest  desire  for  their  reprint 
was  expressed  by  a  Missionary  Bishop 
and  Mission  Priest  working  in  Austra¬ 
lasia  and  Africa,  on  the  ground  that 
their  simple  language  was  exactly  what 
was  wanted  for  the  use  of  Native  cate¬ 
chists. 

These  religious  Lessons,  with  their 
definite  Church  teaching,  represent  but 
a  part  of  Miss  Yonge’s  share  in  the 
work  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  She 
began  to  write  at  a  moment  which  she 
describes  as:  “the  prime  Interest  and 
blossom  of  Tracis  for  the  Times."  Her 
stories  were  quickly  recognized  by  the 
Tractarian  leaders  as  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  great  Church 
movement.  In  her  Uusings,  and  in  a 
touching  letter  to  her  friend  Miss  Dy¬ 
son,  Miss  Yonge  tells  how  Mr.  Keble 
gave  her  Joy  and  peace  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  first  success  of  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 
“He  showed  me  how  work  (even  of  this 
sort)  might  be  dedicated.”  “When  I 
asked  for  the  blessing,  he  said,  ‘You 
shall  have  it,  such  as  it  is’;  and  then 
he  took  the  words  he  never  used  with 
me  before:  ‘Prosper  Thou  her  handi¬ 
work,’  which  seemed  to  seal  a  dally 
prayer,  and  make  all  bearable  and  not 
vain.”  Overshadowed  by  that  bene¬ 
diction,  she  devoted  herself  to  produc¬ 
ing,  for  childish  and  full-grown  read¬ 
ers,  stories  and  novels  pervaded 
with  a  natural  healthy  Church 
tone,  as  available  alternatives  to 
the  Sunday  tales  which.  In  those 
days,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
were  of  the  Calvlnistlc  school  of 
thought.  A  large  number  of  her  sto¬ 
ries  appeared  originally  in  The  Monthly 
Packet,  and  Mr.  Mozley,  her  publisher, 
used  to  tell  how,  whenever  an  interval 
occurred  between  her  stories,  the  sale 
of  the  magazine  fell  immediately  to  a 


low  level,  but  rose  again  directly  a  new 
serial  by  the  Editor  appeared.  And 
this  popularity  continued  to  the  end,  in 
spite  of  a  new  generation  having  grown 
up  with  whom  she  was  not  popular.  A 
friend  of  Miss  Yonge’s,  twenty  years 
her  Junior,  and  actively  engaged  in  the 
great  world,  used  to  stay  frequently 
with  her  during  her  last  years.  As  the 
latter-day  stories  came  out,  she  owns 
to  feeling  troubled  at  their  frequent 
failures  in  attempts  to  describe  present- 
day  life,  present-day  young  woman¬ 
hood,  and  the  altered  position  of  wom¬ 
en;  and  before  each  visit  she  would 
brace  herself  to  try  to  persuade  Miss 
Yonge  to  desist  from  attempting  such 
wrong  perspective.  But  every  time 
her  resolutions  were  put  to  fiight  by  the 
sight  of  the  letters  which  poured  in  by 
every  post,  from  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  America,  and  the  Colonies,  from 
servant-girls,  schoolmistresses,  and 
simple-minded  women,  telling  Miss 
Yonge  of  their  deep  gratitude  for  her 
books,  of  the  real  religious  infiuence 
which  they  exerted  everywhere,  and  of 
the  diffusion  of  Interest  of  the  very  best 
kind  which  they  accomplished.  The 
guest  was  tongue-tied,  for  she  found 
that  her  aged  hostess  was  linked  to  a 
much  larger  world  than  any  with  which 
she  had  touch! 

Of  course  widespread  popularity  and 
valuable  Infiuence  can  co-exist  with 
obvious  defects  of  style  and  composi¬ 
tion.  Miss  Yonge’s  grammar  is  faulty; 
her  sentences  are  slipshod;  her  situa¬ 
tions  repeat  themselves;  many  of  her 
plots  become  open  secrets  in  the  first 
chapters;  the  catastrophes  are  too  ob¬ 
viously  led  up  to  by  conversations  act¬ 
ing  as  signposts  in  very  big  capitals— 
marked  instances  of  the  latter  may  be 
noticed  in  Scenes  and  Characters,  T^ 
Trial,  and  The  Young  Stepmother.  Her 
old-fashioned  touches,  which  make  her 
speak  of  her  girls  as  “the  young  la¬ 
dies,”  and  mention  among  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  vicarage  the  fact  that  it 
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“afforded  no  periodical  novel,  no  slang 
tales  of  low  life,  no  manuals  of  sport¬ 
ing,”  may  seem  nowadays  more  prim 
than  pleasing.  Her  mannerisms  are 
monotonous.  We  listen  in  vain  for  the 
last  blow  to  fall  from  her  scourge  on 
the  bent  backs  of  her  worldly  charac¬ 
ters.  Justice  is  never  appeased.  We 
invariably  leave  them  at  the  end  of  the 
Btory  still  In  the  executioner’s  hands. 
By  a  perverse  twist,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  she  always  makes  the  second 
daughter  of  her  families  a  spiritual 
blackamoor!  On  account  of  her  own 
tethered  life,  she  paints  the  lives  of  her 
characters  among  quiet  surroundings, 
beside  still  backwaters,  very  unlike  the 
restless  seas  across  which  so  many  of 
her  readers  have  to  voyage.  It  is  when 
she  attempts  to  introduce  glimpses  of 
that  big  world,  with  its  passions,  its 
pleasures,  its  vanities,  that  the  sketch 
is  out  of  drawing  from  being  studied 
through  unaccustomed  spectacles.  A 
mannerism  ofher  early  works,  amusing¬ 
ly  contrasting  with  Miss  Yonge’s  person¬ 
al  habits,  may  be  pointed  out  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this.  Her  disregard  for  dress, 
for  arrangement  of  color  and  taste,  her 
almost  unfortunate  absence  of  vanity, 
were  notorious  among  her  friends;  but 
she  might  have  been  a  dressmaker  from 
the  hours  which  she  compels  her  hero¬ 
ines  to  spend  over  their  toilettes!  The 
brutality  with  which  the  authors  of 
Pickvcick  and  The  Wide  Wide  World  in¬ 
sist  on  their  characters  drinking  and 
gorging  at  all  hours  of  night  and  day, 
is  moderation  itself  compared  with  Miss 
Yonge’s  gown  excesses!  In  The  Two 
Ovardians  she  makes  the  unfortunate 
Marian  dress  publicly  for  dinner  four¬ 
teen  times!  and,  as  a  lady’s  maid  would 
add,  “with  nothing  to  show  for  it!” 
Miss  Yonge’s  attempts  at  descriptions 
of  smart  costumes  would  do  credit  to 
no  womanly  imagination  save  that  of 
a  cloistered  non.  She  alone  could  re¬ 
gard  without  shuddering  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Lucilla  Sandbrook  as  “a  fairy 


vision  in  a  double-watered  silk  bordered 
with  fishing  files”  at  a  ball,  with  a 
“coronal”  of  files  on  her  head,  and 
waistband,  bracelets,  anklets  of  hooks 
and  files!  (think  of  the  lacerated  part¬ 
ners!),  or  of  Bessie  Keith  fioating  by  in 
a  polka  in  a  white  ball-dress,  “her  dark 
hair  turned  back  and  fastened  by  a 
snood  of  scarlet  ribbon,  an  eagle’s  feath¬ 
er  clasped  in  it  by  a  large  emerald,” 
or  of  Gillian  Merrifield  in  her  white 
Tarlatan,  made  available  for  her  d6but 
by  Mrs.  Grinstead’s  “painting  it  and  its 
ribbons  with  exquisite  blue  nemophilas 
too  lovely  for  anything  so  fieeting”— 
painted  tarlatan  lovely!  as  appropriate 
as  painted  cotton  wool!  To  realize 
how  primitive  these  conceptions  are,  a 
student  of  sartorial  art  might  profitably 
compare  them  with  the  wonderful  ball- 
dress  and  other  gowns  in  Mrs.  Hodg¬ 
son  Burnett’s  clothes-pervaded  novel. 
In  One  Administration.  And  Miss  Yonge 
is  as  much  astray  in  her  descriptions  of 
the  “World  of  Fashion”  as  of  the 
“World  of  Dress.” 

But  we  have  already  wasted  too 
many  words  on  these  futilities.  Rather 
let  our  criticisms  of  her  stories  compel 
our  admiration  for  the  absolute  truth' 
fulness  to  nature  and  the  vivid  touches 
with  which  Miss  Yonge  can  paint  fa¬ 
miliar  scenes.  Her  minute  domestic  de 
tails  are  always  worked  in  with  care¬ 
ful  subordination  to  the  groups  of 
which  they  form  the  setting,  with  the 
harmonious  arrangement  of  a  master 
of  the  Dutch  School.  An  unpublished 
instance  of  her  appreciation  of  envl 
ronment  may  be  given  in  the  graphic 
description  she  was  fond  of  sketching, 
of  a  comic  tragical  situation  which 
ought  some  day  to  be  used  and  which 
would  api)eal  to  all  lovers  of  reallrfin. 
The  heroine  in  a  supreme  crisis  retiring 
to  her  room  to  be  alone  and  finding  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  fur¬ 
niture  on  the  landing,  the  curtains  and 
bed-vallances  pinned  up,  tea-leaves  ly¬ 
ing  in  moist  confusion  all  over  the  fioor 
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and  a  sentinel  housemaid  armed  with 
her  broom  on  guard  to  eject  Intruders! 
She  had  also  a  most  happy  gift  for 
seizing  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  social  life  of  country  towns  and 
watering-places  with  the  keenness  of 
Miss  Austen  or  Mrs.  Gaskell.  If  her 
men  are  too  often  marionettes,  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  girls  are  instinct  with  eager 
natural  life.  Countess  Kate,  and  little 
Owen  and  Lucilla  in  Hopes  and  Fears, 
show  in  many  delicate  touches  and 
hints  what  a  wonderfully  interesting 
insight  she  bad  with  regard  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds.  Above  all,  her  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  school-girl  ephemeral  stage 
of  growth,  so  exceedingly  difldcult  to 
catch,  so  perpetually  caricatured  and 
falsely  rendered,  is  in  Miss  Yonge’s 
books  always  absolutely  true  to  life. 
She  paints  her  “jeune  fllle”  as  nobody 
before  or  since  has  ever  done,  with 
photographic  exactness  and  charming 
touches  of  the  real  young,  foolish,  rest¬ 
less  life.  In  that  one  great  specialty 
her  fame  as  a  true  portrait-painter 
might  well  be  content  to  rest. 

No  space  is  left  to  speak  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  letters  given  in  the  Biography. 
The  selection  does  not  strike  us  as  in¬ 
variably  judicious,  and  we  could  wish 
that  more  care  had  been  given  to  the 
docketing,  as  on  page  324,  where  the 
wrong  name  is  placed  at  the  heading  of 
the  letter  Instead  of  that  of  Miss  Annie 
Cazenove. 

Our  only  serious  quarrel  with  a  Biog¬ 
raphy  full  of  charm  and  beauty  is,  that 
it  does  not  contain  either  the  words 
of  the  address  presented  with  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  Miss  Yonge  on  her  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday,  or  the  list  of  signatures, 
among  which  some  of  England’s  most 
honored  names  were  to  be  found;  and 
that  the  account  of  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  Miss  Yonge’s  life,  in  which 
she  took  a  more  active  and  public  part 
In  the  work  of  certain  Church  societies, 
is  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  As  we 
believe  that  other  readers  may  share 


our  regret  for  this  shortcoming,  we  may 
add  a  sketch  of  a  day  spent  at  Elder- 
fleld  with  its  aged  mistress,  which  bar 
been  supplied  by  one  whose  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Miss  Yonge’s  last  days  of 
health  and  activity  are  full  of  tender 
Interest.  We  give  the  sketch  in  her' 
friend’s  own  words: 

Prayers  punctually  at  eight  o’clock, 
at  which  a  few  verses  of  the  Bible- 
were.read  standing,  f(dlowed  by  a  short 
commentary,  then  the  prayers.  A 
rather  long  interval  succeeded,  before 
breakfast,  during  which  letters  were- 
eagerly  discussed.  Charlotte’s  corre¬ 
spondence  was. long,  and  constantly  in¬ 
cluded  letters  from  perfect  strangers 
asking  all  sorts  of  amusing  questions 
about  her  books.  Without  any  inter¬ 
mission  throughout  the  year,  excepting 
In  the  I  school  holidays,  at  nine  o’clock 
Charlotte  went  across  the  road  to  the- 
village  school  to  take  the  religious 
hour’s  teaching,  going  on  from  there  ta 
the  dally  service  /in  the  church,  at 
which  she  was  constantly  the  whole- 
congregation.  By  half-i>ost  ten  she  had 
settled  down  to  her  writing,  answering- 
her  letters  first  with  great  .punctuality 
and  rapidity,  devoting  the  rest  of  the- 
time  until  one  o’clock  to  her  own  com¬ 
positions.  The  alternations  of  .com¬ 
plete  silence  with  times  of  gay  talking- 
were  marked  features  of  the  day  at 
Otterbonme.  During  one  of  these 
morning  writings,.!  have  seen  her  write- 
a  “Cameo”  on  the  French  Revolution 
without  a  pause  or  correction,  only 
once  going  to  the  bookshelf  .to  look  out 
a  date;  It  was  written  straight  off  out 
of  the  fulness  of  her  own  knowledge, 
which  seemed  to  need.no  refreshing. 

After  lunch  and  another  post  came 
the  walk,  during  which  no  unusual 
flower  or  bird  escaped  her  quick  eye 
and  ready  interest.  If  a  villager  passed' 
her,  the  conversation  that  ensued 
showed  her  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
concerns  of  the  families  among  whom 
she  had  grown  up,  and  the  confidence-' 
felt'in  her  friendship.  The  walks  were 
not  various  in  themselves,  but  whether 
they  were  in  the  meadows  or  woods  or 
by  the  waterside,  they  afforded  her  an 
Infinite  variety  of. Interest.  Sometimes 
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the  colors  of  toadstools  attracted,  at 
other  times  mosses  were  collected;  an 
Idle  walk  was  almost  unheard. of,  and 
specimens  were  constantly  taken  home 
to  be  Terifled. 

Charlotte  used  to  hurry  .ont  after 
lunch,  saying;,  “If  we  do  not  go  soon  we 
shall  be  caught!”  This  referred  to 
the  possibility  of  strangers  coming  .to 
look  at  her  and  talk  of  her  books,  which 
she  greatly  disliked,  but  which  hap¬ 
pened  very  often  indeed  .in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Sometimes  she  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  down  the  lane  by  a  party  of 
Americans,  who  declared  they  had  come 
across, the  Atlantic  to  see  her,  &c.  She 
tried  to  be  gracious.  Jerking  out  little 
sentences:  “Thank  you  very  much!  I 
hope  you  had  a  good  journey;  when  are 
you  going  back?”  .Canon  Bright  told 
me  that  once  on  calling  Miss  Yonge 
received  him  with  appalling  frigidity; 
suddenly  she  recognized  him  and  said 
In  a  changed  voice:. “Oh,  it  is  only  you! 
I  thought  it  was  an  American.”  He 
rejoined  that  it  was  a  wonder  any 
American  came  if  that  was  the. greeting 
awaiting  him! 

The  walk  was  followed  by  tea,  when 
perhaps  a  friend  from  Winchester  or  the 
neighborhood  would  drop  in.  If  It  was 
a  familiar  friend  a  full  account  of  her 
adventures  would  be  related,  with  much 
appreciation  of  anything  especially  ludi¬ 
crous  in  the  situation.  To  please  her 
guest  a  drive  into  Winchester  would 
sometimes  be  substituted  for  the  walk, 
and  then  a  little  shopping  .or  visit  to 
the  Bank  would  be  combined  with  a 
*  walk  round  the  Cathedral,  or  she  would 
make  one  of  her  rare. calls  on  a  friend. 

After  tea  another  hour  or  more  of 
total  silence  followed,  dedicated  to  the 
reading  of  other  people’s  manuscripts, 
for  Charlotte’s. kindness  to  young  or  In- 
■experienced  authors  gave  her  a  great 
deal  of  continuous  labor.  If  the  after¬ 
noon  was  too  wet  to  go  out,  the  big 
cupboard  .in  the  drawing-room  was 
opened.  It  was  full  of  story-books 
sent  her  for  reviewing  purposes,  of 
which  she  did  a  great  deal.  Anything 
very  ridiculous  or  very  delightful  .in 
these  books  was  always  shared  with 
whoever  was  In  the  room,  and  greatly 
langhed  over. 

Evensong  came  at  six  o’clock.  Never 


was  there  any  question  of  being  late. 
Charlotte  was  always  ready  and. wait¬ 
ing  in  the  churchyard  for  the  Vicar, 
and  her  hearty  responses  revealed  her 
deep  interest  in  Psalms,  Lessons,  and 
Creed.  Her  “/  believe"  or  “the  Ufe  ever¬ 
lasting,  Amen,"  rang  out  with  ever 
fresh-fervor,  and  can  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  those  who.  heard  it.  | 

Dinner  at  seven  o’clock  was  the  mer-  I 
riest  of  all  merry  meals  in  the  day. 
Books  were  discussed  or  historical 
events  described  as  though  they  bad 
been  matters  of  personal  experience. 
Every  allusion  open  to  question  was 
then  and  there  looked  up  and  veri¬ 
fied,  and  this  habit  of  years  was  no 
doubt  partly  responsible  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  knowledge  of. details  stored  up  in 
her  capacious  memory.  Historical  per¬ 
sonages  and  facts  connected  with  them 
were  her  special  delight.  They  were 
to  her  actual  friends,  and  .we  used  to 
declare  that  we  should  never  be  sur-  ' 
prised  if  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had 
come  one  day  to  tea,  he  .was  so  con¬ 
stantly  spoken  of  and  realized  as  if  still 
living. 

The  long  busy  day  of  joyous  energy 
was  not  yet  over.  After  dinner  the 
village  .schoolmistress  came  for  an 
hour’s  reading  of  French  or  History,  or 
one  of  the  maids  came  up  to  learn 
something.  This  habit  had  converted 
one  discontented  little  maid,  who  .was 
restless  to  leave  the  country,  Into  a 
most  devoted  and  happy  servant.  She 
said:  “I  am  never  tired  of  .thinking  of 
all  those  kings  and  queens  of  England 
now  when  I  am  sweeping!”  Charlotte 
was  a  bom  teacher,  and. filled  her  pu¬ 
pils  with  her  own  enthusiasm.  When 
these  scholars  were  gone  came  the  time 
for  reading  aloud,  whether  it  was  .a 
Waverley  Novel  or  more  solid  reading. 
Charlotte  was  never  idle  for  a  moment. 
If  she  was  not  reading  raloud  herself, 
she  was  .  pasting  pictures  Into  a  scrap¬ 
book,  weaving  them  into  an  illustrated 
version  of  nursery  rhymes,  with  endless 
cleverness  of  .arrangement  and  inven¬ 
tion. 

Her  glass  of  milk  at  ten  o’clock  was 
folly  earned,  but  even  after  she  bad 
gone  to  her  room  for  the  night .  her 
visitor  could  hear  her  voice  reading 
something  suitable  aloud  to  her  maid 
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as  her  hair  was  being  > brushed;  this 
was  her  habit  morning  and  evening, 
and  probably  had  lasted  over  fifty 
years.  • 

One  last  point,  and  a  very  important 
one  in  the  eyes  of  most  authors,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  mentioned  with  regard  to 
Miss  Yonge’s  publications,  viz.  the 
profits  which  they  produced  and  the 
use  to  which  she  put  these  profits.  She 
was  accustomed  to  tell  how,  before  she 
published  her  first  book,  a  family  coun¬ 
cil  was  held,  which  decided  that  she 
should  not  herself  take  money  for  it, 
but  that  it  should  be  used  for  some 
good  work,  “it  being  thought  unlady¬ 
like  to  benefit  by  one’s  own  writings.” 
This  early  dedication  of  her  profits  bore 
magnificent  fruit  in  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  field.  She  counted  it  the  crown 
and  glory  of  her  life  to  pour  her  gains 

Tb*  Church  Qnurteilr  BctIcw. 


Into  the  Lord’s  Treasury;  and  a  great 
deal  of  this  money  was  given  in  ways 
that  cannot  be  traced;  yet  It  is  known 
that  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  fitted  up  “The 
Southern  Cross  Ship”  for  the  Melane¬ 
sian  Mission,  and  provided  a  mission- 
room  in  a  hamlet  of  Hursley;  The  Daisy 
Chain  endowed  a  Missionary  College  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  all  its 
proceeds  were  given  to  the  Melanesian 
Mission;  while  those  of  New  Ground 
went  to  the  Mackenzie  Memorial  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Zululand. 

Death  came  to  this  dear  saint  of  God 
on  the  eve  of  Lady  Day,  1901,  and  her 
funeral  took  place  on  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  “her  Mas¬ 
ter,”  Mr.  Keble. 

May  God’s  blessing  rest  on  them  both 
in  Paradise,  where  they  “rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.” 


DAI  NIPPON. 

1904. 

From  my  land,  a  torii  on  the  waves, 

I  have  charged  the  rising  sun 
To  bear  this  word  to  thy  sea-bom  braves. 

When  his  long  land-course  be  run: — 

“By  the  shore  of  all  the  seas  of  the  earth. 

Alone  have  we  stood,  from  the  hour  of  our  birth. 
And  our  destinies  are  one. 

“From  the  Tftira  of  old  Japan, 

In  the  land  where  the  gods  were  young; 

From  the  loins  of  the  Minamoto  clan; 

From  the  Hojo  lords  who  fiung 
To  the  (Storm  the  armada  of  Kubla  Khan;  , 
From  the  Tokugawa  who  ruled  the  han; 

From  these  are  my  people  sprung. 

“I,  too,  am  outpost  of  the  deep, 

And  a  sentry  to  the  seas; 

And  my  dead,  too,  in  thousands  sleep 
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Where  never  stirs  the  breeze; 

And  my  land,  too,  like  to  thine  own, 

A  conqueror’s  foot  has  never  known. 

Nor  slept  in  servile  ease. 

•“Brother,  give  me  thy  helping  hand. 

Brother,  stand  thou  by  me. 

.We  are  the  vanguards  of  the  land. 

And  the  first-born  of  the  free, 

I  in  the  East,  as  thou  in  the  West, 

We  are  twin— we  are  twin,  and  our  mother’s  breast 
Is  tbe  civilizing  sea.” 

James  Bernard  Fagan. 


'  The  London  TlmM. 


HOUSE  NO.  13. 

An  Episodb  in  the  Massacbe  of  Eishinibff. 


Two  months  after  the  horrible  mas- 
■  sacre  at  Kishiniefif,  which  has  been  kept 
alive  in  our  memory  by  the  recent 
trial,  the  town  was  visited  by  the 
celelHuted  Russian  novelist,  Korol¬ 
enko,  who  made  an  exhaustive  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  details  of  the  tragedy. 
The  notes  of  this  Inquiry  have  been 
issued  by  him  under  the  title  of  “House 
No.  13,”  and  are  here  given  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers. 

KM’olenko  was  bom  in  1853,  in  tbe 
,  province  of  Volga.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  quite  a  lad  left  him  very 
poor;  hut  by  dint  of  giving  lessons  he 
contrived  to  finish  his  University 
course,  and  graduated  with  honors. 
This  accomplished,  he  repaired  with 
seventeen  roubles  in  his  pocket  to  the 
Higher  Technical  Institute  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  supporting  himself  as  best 
he  could,  and  thence  to  the  Agricul- 
•toral  Academy  at  Moscow.  Being, 
however,  an  ardent  Liberal  and  hu- 
manitaran,  he  offended  the  police  by 
Joining  in  an  address  to  tbe  University 
'Council,  and  ultimately  refused  to 
take  tbe  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was 
-sent  for  three  years  to  Siberia.  He 
has  travelled  widely  In  his  owm  im¬ 
mense  country,  andi  -written  a  book 
■on  tbe  Great  Famine.  He  is  in  the 
habit  of  stodying  not  so  much  the  sen- 
•aational  tragedies  -of  fiction,  as  the 


everyday  trials  and  sufferings  which 
he  sees  around  him.  This  explains  his 
investigation  of  the  painful  events 
of  Kishinieff,  which  he  recounts  under 
the  responsibility  of  a  writer  of  ea 
tablished  reputation. 

I  arrived  at  Kishinieff  two  months 
after  the  massacres  had  taken  place, 
when  the  echo  of  those  horrors  was 
still  freshly  thrilling  and  reverberating 
throughout  tbe  whole  of  Russia.  The 
Kishinieff  police  had  taken  the  most 
drastic  measures,  but  in  spite  of  their 
zeal  it  was  difiJcult  to  efface  all 
traces  of  tbe  deeds  of  blood.  Even  in 
tbe  principal  streets  broken  doors  and 
windows  were  still  to  be  seen;  whilst 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  there  were 
still  more  traces  of  the  same  sort.  At 
St.  Petersburg  a  Jew,  Dascbefsky, 
struck  M.  Kroushevan  with  a  knife; 
but,  strange  to  say,  another  Jew  came 
forward  prepared  to  give  first  aid  to 
tbe  wounded  man.  Kroushevan  re¬ 
pelled  this  proffered  aid  with  a  move¬ 
ment  of  disgust,  and  -wrote  later  that 
“Daschefsky’s  soul  was  forfeit  to  him.” 
Together  with  M.  Koumaroff  he  de¬ 
manded  that  sentence  of  death  sjlionld 
be  passed  on  Dascbefsky,  fmr  the  spe- 
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ciflc  reason  that  be,  M.  Kroushevan, 
was  not  a  private  person,  but  a  “man 
representing  a  principle  of  State."  Two 
or  three  days  after  my  arrival  at  Kishi- 
nieff,  three  unknown  young  men  at¬ 
tacked  a  Jewish  youth  returning  from 
school,  one  of  them  stabbing  him  in  the 
side  with  a  dagger.  The  dagger  was 
better  aimed  than  was  the  knife  of 
Daschefsky,  and  though  the  blow  was 
weakened  by  the  weapon  coming  in 
contact  with  a  book,  tightly  buttoned 
up  inside  the  boy’s  Jacket,  be  did  not 
escape  unwounded.  This  Jewish  youth, 
returning  from  school,  could  not  of 
course  be  said  to  represent  “a  principle 
of  State,"  and  consequently,  neither 
Eoumaroff,  nor  Kroushevan,  nor  the 
editor  of  the  local  paper  of  Bessarabia 
took  any  notice  of  the  occurrence  (at 
least  during  my  stay  at  Eishinielf), 
though  the  Jews  of  the  town  discussed 
the  matter  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
which  may  well  be  understood. 
Amongst  other  things  it  was  reported 
that  the  blow  struck  at  the  student  was 
a  reply  to  the  outrage  committed  by 
Daschefsky.  Foolish  as  this  may  seem, 
it  may  possibly  be  the  truth.  Anything 
may  happen  in  the  town  of  Kishinleff, 
where  the  moral  atmosphere  is  still  sur¬ 
charged  with  fiery  animosity  and  ha¬ 
tred.  The  ordinary  life  of  the  town  is 
at  a  standstill;  building  operations  have 
stt^ped;  the  Jewish  inhabitants  are 
tense  with  fear,  and  with  .uncertainty 
about  the  morrow. 

II. 

It  was  whilst  things  were  In  this  con¬ 
dition  that  I  arrived  at  Kishinieff.  Bent 
on  attempting  to  find  some  explanation 
for  the  horrible  and  incomprehensible 
drama  which  had  unrolled  Itself  but  a 
few  weeks  before,  I  wandered  through 
the  town,  its  suburbs,  streets  and  mar¬ 
kets,  interrogating  both  Jews  and 
Christians  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
events.  I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend 


to  give  any  complete  explanation,  in 
the  following  short  account  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  affair,  of  the  incidents  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  rapid,  almost  immediate, 
disappearance  of  the  ordinary  restraints 
of  civilization,  so  that  there  unexpect¬ 
edly  burst  forth  something  bordering 
on  elemental  bestiality.  “There  is 
nothing  bidden  that  shall  not  be  made 
known."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
hidden  springs  which  put  in  motion  this 
criminal  attack  will  some  day  be  dis¬ 
closed,  when  the  whole  affair  will  be 
as  plain  as  is  the  machinery  of  a  clock 
that  has  been  taken  to  pieces.  But 
possibly  there  will  even  then  remain 
circumstances  diflQcult  to  explain  in 
the  light  of  certain  known  and  attest¬ 
ed  facts.  One  of  the  problems  that 
constantly  obtrudes  itself  is,  bow  an 
average,  everyday  and  fairly  decent 
man,  with  whom  intercourse  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  is  not  unpleasant, 
can  be  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
wild  beast,  forming  part  of  a  crowd 
of  other  wild  beasts?  Much  time  and 
work,  and  very  wide  and  careful  study 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  present  a 
picture  of  what  took  place  in  all  its 
fulness  of  color.  It  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  accomplish  this;  and  perhaps  the 
time  for  doing  so  has  not  yet  come. 
I  wish  I  could  hope  that  the  Court  of 
Enquiry  would  do  it,  but  I  have  cause 
to  fear  that  they  will  not.  .  .  .  My  de¬ 
sire  is  to  place  before  my  readers  some 
refiectlon  of  the  feeling  of  horror  which 
overcame  me  during  my  short  stay  at 
Kishinieff  two  months  after  the  massa¬ 
cres.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  depict  as  calmly  and  as  ex¬ 
actly  as  I  can  one  single  episode.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  house  in  Kishinieff 
now  become  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  House  No.  13. 


House  No.  13  is  situated  in  the  fourth 
District  of  Kishinieff,  in  a  by-street 
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bearing  the  name  of  Asiasky,  at  its 
Juncture  with  another  by-street,  Stav- 
risky;  the  names  of  these  narrow  and 
tortuous  littie  streets  are  known  but 
indifferently  even  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kisbinieff  themselves.  The  Jewish 
cabdriver  who  drove  us  (many  Jewish 
cabdrivers  were  among  the  killed  and 
wounded)  did  not  understand  at  first 
where  we  wanted  to  go.  Thereupon 
my  companion,  who  for  the  last  three 
weeks  had  been  breathing  the  air  of 
Kishinieff,  and  was  able  to  find  his 
way  to  all  the  principal  places  of  inter¬ 
est  connected  with  the  massacres,  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  driver,  “House  No.  i3; 
where  they  killed!’’  “Ah!  I  know!’’  re¬ 
plied  the  driver,  nodding  his  head,  and 
whipping  up  a  horse  as  dejected,  as 
miserable,  and  as  half-starved  as  him¬ 
self.  1  could  not  see  the  man’s  face, 
but  I  heard  him  mutter  through  his 
beard  words  that  sounded  like  “Niseu- 
sen’’  and  “the  glazier.’’  Nisensen  and 
the  glazier  were  a  short  time  ago  living 
men.  Now  they  are  but  symbols,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  concentrated  horrors  of 
recent  massacres.  We  drove  for  some 
time,  passing  through  the  wide,  well- 
populated,  and  comparatively  civilized 
streets  of  the  new  town,  to  the  narrow 
and  tortuous,  but  most  original  back 
streets  of  old  Kisbinieff,  where  stones, 
tiles  and  bricks  and  mortar  choke  the 
growth  of  the  young  trees  planted 
amongst  the  flag-stones;  and  where 
shadows  of  the  stories  of  olden  days, — 
stories  of  feudal  lords  and  of  Turkish 
invasions— still  seem  to  hover.  The 
bouses  here  are  very  small,  and  stone 
walls  hide  the  entrances  to  the  court¬ 
yards;  many  of  the  windows,  too,  are 
as  narrow  as  the  old  lancet  windows 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  last  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  street  where  the  house 
was  situated  for  which  we  were  search¬ 
ing;  it  was  low,  and  roofed  like  all  the 
bouses  in  the  town  with  tiles;  it  stood 
in  a  prominent  position  at  the  corner 
of  a  small  square,  into  which  it  pro¬ 


jected  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  angle. 
It  was  surrounded  by  similarly  ro>feil 
houses,  of  sniatler  and  more  dejected 
appearance.  TJuse  all  showed  signs 
of  life.  House  No.  13  suggested  noth¬ 
ing  but  death.  It  glared  into  the  square 
with  empty  windows  and  broken,  twist¬ 
ed  window-frames.  Its  doorways  had 
been  hastily  boarded  up  with  broken 
fragments  of  wood. 

One  must  do  justice  to  the  Kishinieff 
police.  Although  they  did  little  to 
stop  the  massacres,  they  have  dealt 
ever  since  both  energetically  and 
promptly  with  the  Jews  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  restore  as  quickly  as 
possible  their  wrecked  and  ruined 
houses.  But  the  owner  of  House  No. 
13  can  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  obey 
police  regulations!  The  courtyard 
still  bears  eloquent  traces  of  the  riots; 
it  is  covered  with  feathers  and  down 
from  mattresses,  fragments  of  furni¬ 
ture,  bits  of  broken  glass  and  crockery, 
and  scraps  of  torn  clothing.  A  mere 
glance  suflSees  to  call  up  a  picture  of 
unbridled  destruction;  the  furniture 
lies  in  small  splinters;  the  plates  have 
been  stamped  under  foot  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  pieces;  the  clothing  has  been 
ripped  into  shreds;  here  lies  a  tom 
sleeve,  there  a  child’s  pinafore.  The 
window-frames  have  been  torn  out, 
and  from  some  of  the  black,  gaping 
openings  still  bang  fragments  of  the 
woodwork  swaying  in  the  air  like 
crashed  hands.  In  one  corner  of  the 
court,  near  a  shed  at  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  dwellings,  can  still  be  seen 
a  huge  crimson  patch,  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  as  dried  blood,  mixed  with  bits  of 
glass,  mortar,  bricks  and  feathers. 

IV. 

“Griensebpoun  was  killed  on  this 
spot,’’  said  a  strange,  hollow  voice  from 
behind  us.  When  we  first  entered  the 
courtyard,  death  and  emptiness  seemed 
to  be  in  sole  possession;  but  now  there 
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gtood  by  our  side  a  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve.  We  Judged  her  age  from  her 
height  and  sice,  though  on  closer  ex¬ 
amination  she  appeared  older.  Her 
eyes  had  lost  the  glance  of  childhood. 
They  had  watched  the  deeds  that  but 
a  sbmrt  time  ago  took  place  here;  and, 
henceforth,  for  her,  this  scene  of  destruc¬ 
tion  In  the  silent  courtyard  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  was  full  of  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  dread.  Many  a 
time  since  those  events  had  she  lain 
down  to  rest,  and  rising  again  in  the 
morning  had  fulfllled  all  her  daily  tasks; 
had  thereby,  perhaps,  succeeded  in 
“calming”  herself;  but  the  unchildlike 
terror  which  had  once  contorted  her 
childish  face  had  not  disappeared.  It 
left  behind  permanent  traces,  an  awful 
expression  In  her  eyes,  and  a  nervous 
twitch  of  the  whole  face.  Her  voice 
was  hollow,  and  her  words  painful  to 
listen  to;  they  were  Jerked  out  with  an 
effort,  like  the  tones  of  an  automaton; 
and  they  dropped  mechanically  from 
her  mouth  so  as  to  give  the  impression 
of  a  voice  that  has  been  extinguished. 

“He  ran  past  Just  here,”  she  said, 
sighing  heavily,  and  pointing  with  her 
band  towards  the  shed  and  the  pool  of 
blood. 

“The  glazier,  did  you  say?”  queried 
my  companion. 

"Tes  .  .  .  the  glazier  ...  he  ran  past 
here,  and  he  fell  down  Just  there  .  .  . 
and  that's  where  they  began  to  murder 
him.  .  .  .” 

With  an  Involuntary  shudder  we 
turned  aside  from  this  pool  where  blood 
was  mixed  with  mortar,  rubbish  and 
feathers.  Inside  the  bouse  everything 
was  destroyed  as  thoroughly  as  in  the 
courtyard.  The  wall  papers  were  torn 
down,  the  doors  broken  from  their 
hinges,  the  stoves  smashed,  and  the 
partitions  showed  gaping  holes.  This 
extreme  conscientiousness,  shown  in 
the  midst  of  a  scene  of  wild  destruc¬ 
tion,  gave  rise  in  the  town  to  a  story 
that  before  the  massacres  commenced 
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a  whole  collection  of  crowbars  and 
hooks  was  provided  by  some  influential 
“anti-semites”  and  a  few  of  the  less- 
educated  of  the  townspeople,  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  rioters;  and  that 
these  were  collected  afterwards  by 
“special  agents.”  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  truth  there  may  be  in  this  report, 
but  it  sounds  extremely  plausible.  Any¬ 
how,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  ordinary,  everyday  life  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  spot  only  a  short  time 
ago,  where  now  nothing  existed  but 
the  ruin  we  were  examining. 

House  No.  13  consisted  of  seven  sepa¬ 
rate  dwellings,  in  which  crowded,  as  is 
their  custom,  eight  Jewish  families 
(about  forty-flve  persons  in  all,  includ¬ 
ing  children).  The  landlord  was  Moses 
Macklin,  a  commission  agent  and  the 
owner  of  a  modest  shop  in  the  town. 
On  the  whole  of  bis  transactions,  in¬ 
cluding  his  rents,  his  shop  and  bis  agen¬ 
cies,  he  earned  about  1,500  roubles  a 
year.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  he  was  naturally  looked  up<m  as 
a  rich  and  very  fortunate  man.  He 
did  not  live  at  No.  13,  but  one  of  the 
lodgings  was  inhabited  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  her  husband  and  children.  One 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  Inhabitants 
was  a  small  shopkeeper,  Navtorili  Sere- 
brenik,  whose  shop  was  situated  Just 
at  the  corner  of  the  house.  It  can  still 
be  recognized  by  the  fragments  of 
wooden  boxes  of  which  the  counter  was 
composed,  lying  about  on  the  dirty 
floor  between  the  wrecked  walls.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  lived  in  the  house  a 
draper’s  assistant,  Berlatsky,  with  his 
wife  and  four  children;  he  earned  for¬ 
ty-flve  roubles  a  month;  also  Nisensen, 
a  man  of  about  forty-six,  an  account¬ 
ant,  who  kept  tradesmen’s  books  in  or¬ 
der,  and  checked  the  accounts  of  neigh¬ 
bors;  in  this  somewhat  superior  occu¬ 
pation  be  was  paid  by  piecework,  and 
earned  from  twenty-flve  to  thirty  rou¬ 
bles  a  month.  Gofsba  Paskar  served 
as  a  shop  assistant  and  earned'  about 
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thirty-five  roubles  a  month;  he  had  a 
wife,  Ita,  and  two  children.  Isaac 
Gervitz  was  an  attendant  in  a  hospital, 
but  latterly,  having  lost  his  situation, 
he  had  been  out  of  employment  and  in 
trouble.  Gofsha  Turkeuitsch  had  a 
carpenter’s  shop  in  which  he  employed 
three  assistants;  and  Bassia  Barbasch 
kept  a  meat  stall.  Finally,  the  glazier, 
Grienschpoun,  went  off  every  morning 
with  his  load  of  glass  and  returned  in 
the  evening  with  his  earnings.  These 
details  are  gathered  from  the  accounts 
of  the  sufferers,  and  from  their  rela¬ 
tions.  They  go  to  prove  by  what 
“wealthy”  people  No.  13  was  inhabited. 
Further,  these  particulars,  having  been 
given  in  a  claim  for  damages,  may 
fairly  be  looked  upon  as  overestimating 
rather  than  as  concealing  facts  and 
conditions. 

Thus  lived  quietly  and  peacefully 
these  little  households  till  the  6th  of 
April  in  the  present  year.  Nisensen 
went  from  shop  to  shop,  making  up  the 
owners’  books;  Berlatsky  and  Gofsha 
Paskar  sold  things  in  other  people’s 
shops;  Navtorill  Serebrenik  traded  with 
his  neighbors,  the  Jews,  the  Moldavians 
and  the  Russians;  carrying  on  a  little 
commerce  of  candles,  soap,  matches, 
oil,  cheap  calico  and  cheap  sweets. 
Isaac  Gervitz  searched  for  work  and 
the  glazier,  Grienschpoun,  replaced 
broken  panes  of  glass.  No  one  fore¬ 
saw  what  was  so  shortly  to  happen. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  the  first  day  of  the 
greatest  Christian  festival,  riots  broke 
out  in  the  town.  The  news  of  what 
was  going  on  spread  of  course  to  old 
Kishinleff,'-  and  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Jews  in  the  densely- 
packed  house  No.  13  passed  through 
some  terribly  anxious  hours,  when  they 
learned  how  things  were  going,  and 
what  was  the  attitude  of  the  ofiSciais 
and  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  to¬ 
wards  the  rioters.  But  the  report  ran 
that  these  excesses  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  governor  was  awaiting 


some  “order.”  In  the  course  of  the 
night  the  “order”  must  surely  come,  and 
tall  would  be  quiet  before  the  morning. 
Towards  evening  the  riots  died  down, 
and  the  night  passed  in  dread,  but 
without  further  outrages. 

V. 

What  happened  the  next  morning  the 
survivors  of  No.  13  and  their  neighbors 
tell  in  the  following  words:— 

About  ten  in  the  morning  came  a  po¬ 
liceman  (No.  148),  a  man  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood,  who,  evidently 
anxious  about  the  possible  fate  of  the 
Jews,  strongly  advised  them  to  hide 
themselves  in  their  houses,  and  not  go 
out  into  the  streets.  The  Jews  natural¬ 
ly  followed  this  advice,  and  the  already 
crowded  houses  were  soon  filled  with 
their  terrified  co-religionists.  They 
barred  up  their  doors,  gates  and  shut¬ 
ters.  Soon  the  square  in  front  of  Asia 
Street  appeared  as  quiet  as  the  dead, 
waiting  in  breathless  suspense.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  picture 
of  closed  shutters,  empty  streets,  and 
breathless  dread  of  what  was  coming, 
was  characteristic  of  all  the  Kishinleff 
suburbs  during  the  second  day  of  the 
riots.  I  had  the  painful  opportunity 
of  talking  with  one  who  had  suffered 
much  in  another  part  of  the  town.  His 
name  was  Meyer  Zeliman  Weissmann. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  before  the 
massacres  blind  of  one  eye;  during  the 
riots  one  of  the  Christians  thought  it 
necessary  to  destroy  his  other  eye. 
When  I  asked  him  who  did  it,  he  re¬ 
plied  in  a  quiet,  even  tone,  that  he 
could  not  say  precisely  who  did  it,  but 
that  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  prid¬ 
ed  himself  on  having  done  the  deed 
with  an  iron  weight  tied  to  a  cord.  This 
Zeliman  lived  not  far  from  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  houses,  on  the  Magal  (a  suburb). 
The  inhabitants  of  this  suburb  await¬ 
ed,  in  the  same  way  as  did  those  of 
House  No.  13,  the  events  going  on  in 
the  town,  enquiring  anxiously  about 
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the  “order”  which  was  to  come  during 
the  night  and  put  a  stop  to  further  vio¬ 
lence.  On  the  following  morning  in 
this  suburb  also,  where  riots  had  not 
as  yet  taken  place,  but  were  expected 
with  horrified  apprehension,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  policeman,  who  came  from  the 
town,  but  whose  ordinary  beat  was 
near  the  slaughter-house.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  surrounded  by  the  Molda¬ 
vians,  who  inhabited  the  quarter,  and 
who  were  the  neighbors  of  the  Jews. 
Meyer  Weissmann  did  not  bear  what 
the  policeman  said.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  he  said  anything  of  a  provocative 
nature;  but  that  he  spoke  as  a  good 
neighbor  rather  than  as  an  ofllclal,  and 
that  he  kept  to  the  truth.  And  the 
truth  was  that  he  had  returned  to  his 
post  without  any  special  order,  and 
bad  observed  in  the  town  that  the  mas¬ 
sacres  were  continuing  with  ever-in¬ 
creasing  ferocity,  and  that  neither  the 
soldiery  nor  the  police  interfered. 

The  Moldavians,  living  near  the 
slaughter-house,  drew  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions  from  this  communication.  They 
began  to  take  counsel  together,  starting 
from  the  general  standpoint  that  they 
who  lived  in  this  quarter  near  the 
slaughter-house  must  naturally  do  as 
the  others  were  doing  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  Weissmann  relates  one 
detail  about  this  decision:  a  question 
arose  touching  two  Jews  who  were 
brothers;  the  crowd  decided  that 
one  of  them  should  be  “left.” 
The  Jews  forthwith  began  to  hide 
wherever  they  could.  Meyer  Weiss¬ 
mann  and  his  family  were  at  first 
hidden  by  a  kind  neighbor,  a  Molda¬ 
vian.  But  the  wife  of  the  latter,  re¬ 
turning  home  from  the  street,  told  her 
husband  that  the  crowd  threatened  to 
bring  him  to  his  senses.  “Then,”  said 
Meyer  Weissmann,  “we  began  to  run.” 
He  lost  some  time  trying  to  shelter  his 
younger  children  In  the  bouse  of  one 
of  his  well-to-do  compatriots,  who  had 
been  christened.  The  daughters  of  this 


man  undertook  the  care  of  the  little 
ones,  but  their  father  threw  the  chil¬ 
dren  three  times  in  succession  over  the 
fence.  So  Meyer  Weissmann  bad  to 
seek  for  some  shelter  for  himself  and 
bis  whole  family.  He  ran  first  to  the 
tallow  works.  In  a  short  time  the 
Moldavians  followed  with  their  crow¬ 
bars  and  started  the  work  of  killing,, 
and  after  that  he  remembered  nothing 
more.  When  he  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  hospital,  his  first  question 
was  about  his  family,  and  he  especially 
asked  for  his  favorite  daughter:— 

“Ita,  where  is  my  Ita?” 

“I  am  here,”  replied  Ita,  who  was 
standing  by  bis  bedside,  but  the  sick 
man  turned  over  restlessly  and  again 
murmured:  “Ita,  Ita,  where  are  you?' 
When  she  bent  over  him  and  once  more 
repeated  that  she  was  there,  Meyer 
Weissmann,  not  realizing  yet  what  had 
happened,  began  to  feel  about  with  bis 
hands  and  to  complain  that  be  could 
not  see  bis  daughter.  He  could  not  see 
her  because  a  Christian  boy,  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  bad  de¬ 
stroyed  his  other  eye  with  a  heavy 
weight.  But  .  .  .  there  are  still  some 
pe<H)le  who  believe  that  it  was  “Meyer 
Weissman’s  own  fault”;  and  that  be  is 
already  more  than  “compensated”  for 
the  loss  of  never  seeing  bis  favorite 
daughter  again. 

But  what  of  the  Christian  boy,  who 
with  a  heavy  weight  performed  the 
operation?  He  of  course  deserves  no 
words  of  reproach;  he  on  the  contrary 
is  a  “victim.”  Well,  suppose  it  was  all 
fair!  Surely  to  start  in  life  with  such 
a  load  on  one’s  conscience  is  very 
dreadful  for  the  Christian  boy,  if  he 
ever  comes  to  understand  what  he  has 
done!  .  .  .  And  if  he  never  understands 
then  he  is  indeed  a  victim,  and  stands  > 
in  need  of  pity!  But  is  Meyer  Weiss¬ 
mann  to  blame? 

VI. 

The  tragedy  of  House  No.  13  seems 
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to  have  begrun  in  the  same  way  as  did 
that  in  the  precincts  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house.  Policeman  148  returned  from 
town  in  the  m<H*ning,  where  he  had 
probably  been  waiting  like  his  compan¬ 
ion  for  definite  and  formal  M’ders,  and, 
failing  like  him  to  obtain  them,  he  went 
back  to  his  beet,  unable  to  give  any 
ndvice  more  helpful  than  “Hi!  you 
Jews,  get  into  your  houses  and  keep 
•quiet!”  And  Just  in  the  same  way  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  streets 
joined  themselves  to  the  other  rioters. 

Policeman  No.  148,  having  issued  his 
friendly  order,  seated  himself  on  the 
kerb-stone.  There  was  evidently  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  do.  People  say  that  he 
sal  there  all  the  time,  as  if  posing  as  a 
model  for  some  sculptor  who  might  de¬ 
sire  to  represent  an  emblematic  figure 
•of  “The  greatest  Christian  Festival,”  as 
understood  in  Kishinieff.  The  whole 
tragedy  in  the  Jewish  hovels  was 
played  out  with  every  horror  of  ele¬ 
mental  savagery,  within  a  few  yards 
this  philosopher.  The  crowd  ar¬ 
rived  about  eleven  o’clock,  accompanied 
by  two  patrols  of  soldiers,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  had  “no  orders”  either.  It 
consisted  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  per¬ 
sons,  amongst  whom  it  was  easy  to  rec¬ 
ognize  some  of  the  good  neighbors  bear¬ 
ing  Moldavian  names.  It  is  said  that 
they  started  at  the  wine  shop,  the  pro- 
prletcw  of  which  was,  however,  treated 
leniently.  The  crowd  said:  “Give  us 
thirty  roubles,  or  we  will  kill  you!”  He 
produced  the  thirty  roubles  and  saved 
his  life  by  concealing  himself  as  best 
he  could,  in  order  not  to  try  the  merci¬ 
fulness  of  the  savage  rabble.  The  riot¬ 
ers  set  to  work  with  the  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  of  everything  that  came  to 
hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  square 
was  littered  with  fragments  of  glass 
and  furniture,  and  with  down  and 
feathers. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  climax  of  horrors  was  to  cen¬ 
tre  round  the  house  of  Moses  Macklin. 


It  is  dilBcuIt  to  give  a  reason  fw  this. 
Had  the  rioters  really  some  settled 
plan?  Were  they  guided,  as  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  in  Kishinieff,  by  some 
secret  organization?  Or  were  they 
simply  led  on  by  the  fury  that  some¬ 
times  inspires  a  crowd,  that  blind  and 
headlong  instinct  which  rushes  forward 
with  absolutely  elementary  uncon¬ 
sciousness?  These  are  questions  which 
should,  but  probably  will  not,  be  set¬ 
tled  at  the  forthcoming  enquiry.  Any¬ 
how,  at  House  No.  13  cries  of  murder 
and  of  death  were  soon  ringing  through 
the  air  to  the  accompaniment  of  falling 
stones,  cracking  walls  and  breaking 
glass. 

To  the  left  of  the  gate,  at  the  corner, 
where  the  ground  is  still  stained  with 
blood,  tb^e  stand  some  low-roofed  out¬ 
houses;  in  one  of  these  the  glazier 
Grienscbpoun,  his  wife,  two  children, 
Ita  Paskar  and  her  two  children,  and 
a  servant  girl  had  hidden  themselves 
from  the  fury  of  the  crowd.  The  door 
would  not  close  on  the  inside,  and  the 
structure  itself  was  no  stronger  than 
a  cardboard  box;  its  only  advantage 
was  that  it  contained  nothing  that 
could  be  broken  ot  stolen.  The  Jews 
reckoned  on  having  successfully  hidden 
themselves  out  of  the  way.  Defence 
was  impossible;  the  house  wily  con¬ 
tained  eight  men,  all  told.  Policeman 
148,  not  having  received  orders,  was 
still  sitting  on  the  kerb,  and  the  two 
patrols  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  the 
two  by-streets  above  and  below  the 
doomed  house.  The  crowd  was  al¬ 
ready  possessed  by  that  inexplicable, 
elemental  passion  which  causes  fits  of 
animality  to  burst  forth  from  under  the 
thin  layer  of  Christian  civilization.  The 
riot  was  now  at  its  height.  Windows 
had  gone,  the  frames  were  following, 
the  stoves  had  been  smashed  and 
the  furniture  and  crockery  broken 
up.  Pages  of  scriptures  and  of  the 
sacred  books  lay  scattned  on  the 
ground.  Piles  of  feathers  were  to  be 
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seen  In  the  courtyard  and  all  round 
the  house.  Feathers  and  down  Hew 
about  in  the  air  and  covered  the  trees 
like  hoar-frost.  In  the  midst  of  this 
mad  lufemo,  in  the  din  of  destruction 
and  wild  laughter,  and  savage  roars 
and  cries  of  terror,  the  thirst  for  blood 
awoke.  The  rioters  at  this  imint 
ceased  to  be  men.  Their  first  rush 
was  for  the  shed;  they  found  there  but 
one  man.  the  glazier  (iricuiselipoun.  A 
neighbor  with  a  Moldavian  name, 
whom  (irlensehiioun's  widow  subse¬ 
quently  described  as  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance,  was  the  first  to  stab  the  gla¬ 
zier  in  the  neck.  Tbeuuhappy  man  rushed 
out,  but  they  seized  him  aud  dragged 
him  on  to  the  roof  of  the  outhouse, 
where  they  finished  him  off  willi  sticks 
aud  ciidgeis  on  the  spot  which  is  still 
stained  with  his  blood.  When  the 
widow  was  asked  if  she  really  recog¬ 
nized  the  murderer,  aud  had  not  mis¬ 
taken  him  for  a  passing  rioter,  an  Al¬ 
banian  from  Turkey,  or  for  some  es¬ 
caped  prisoner,  she  replied  with  con¬ 
viction:  “1  held  him  in  my  arms  when 
he  was  an  infant.  Clod  help  us  to  live 
as  well  as  we  know  each  other  well.” 

It  was  an  intimate  ae«|uaintance, 
therefore,  who  struck  the  first  blow  in 
House  No.  13.  After  this  the  situation 
developed  rapidly.  The  first  death 
groan  of  the  glazier  showed  clearly  to 
the  .lews,  and  possibly  to  the  crowd 
also,  what  was  to  be  e.\prcted  later  on. 
A  Christian  spectator  described  how, 
‘‘the  Jews  bt'gan  to  rush  backwards  and 
forwards  like  mice  in  a  trap.”  He 
would  be  a  merry  man  indeed  who 
could  discover  a  touch  of  humor  in  such 
an  episode. 

Some  of  the  Jews  made  a  rush 
for  the  garret.  At  the  back  of  the 
shed  where  Grienschpoun  was  killed 
there  is  a  black  opening,  leading  up  to 
the  garret.  It  is  a  narrow  and  stifling 
staircase.  Berlatsky  and  his  daughter 
ran  up  first,  and  were  followed  by  the 
landlord,  Macklln.  Mackliu,  as  has  al¬ 


ready  been  said,  did  not  live  In  the 
house,  but  bis  daughter  lived  there; 
and  feeling  anxious  about  her,  he  ven- 
tuied  on  to  the  scene  of  the  trageily. 
He  did  not  find  bis  daughter,  as  she 
hail  already  left  with  her  children.  His 
task  now  was  to  save  himself.  The 
thn*e  reached  the  garret  in  safety,  'rhis 
clearly  shows  that  not  the  whole  of 
the  crowd  was  carried  away  by  the 
same  blood  lust,  otherwise  the  fugitives 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  gain 
the  dark  staircase,  the  opening  to 
which  was  under  the  eyes  of  those  in 
the  courtyard.  The  three  Jews  there¬ 
fore  disappeared  from  view.  Members 
of  the  crowd,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
pleasure*,  or  perhaps  as  a  duty,  to  plun¬ 
der.  but  not  to  kill,  allowed  them  to 
escape.  But  the  murderers  themselves 
were  not  long  in  following  the  fugi¬ 
tives  into  the  garret.  The  garret  at 
No.  13  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Intersected 
with  rafters,  crossl)eams  and  the  Hues 
of  chimneys.  The  luckless  fugitives, 
after  groping  round  for  some  time,  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  impossible  to  bide 
themselves  effectively  in  this  close  and 
stifiing  attic.  Hearing  behind  them 
the  cries  of  their  pursuers,  they  began, 
in  desperation,  to  pull  down  the  roof. 
Two  gaping  holes,  with  tiles  scrattered 
round,  can  still  be  seen,  at  the  time  of 
writing  these  lines,  in  the  roof  of 
House  No.  13.  Near  one  of  these  boles 
there  lay,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a 
blue  enamel  washing  basin.  It  must 
have  been  the  very  extremity  of  despair 
which  drove  them  to  tear  open  the  roof 
with  their  bare  hands,  in  that  moment 
of  mortal  danger.  But  they  succeeded. 
Their  desire  was  to  reach  the  roof  itself 
at  any  cost.  There  they  would  see  the 
sun.  the  surrounding  houses,  the  crowd, 
the  soldiers,  and  policeman  1-tS  once, 
more.  It  meant  daylight,  and  .  .  . 
men. 

So  they  tore  their  way  through  the 
roof.  Moses  Macklln  was  the  first  to 
get  out;  for  be  was  (as  described  by  the 
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spectators)  a  small,  lightly-huilt  man. 
Berlatsky  had  first  to  help  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Chaia,  and  as  he  was  attempting  to 
follow  her,  one  of  his  pursuers  r»‘ju*lted 
the  garret,  and  seized  him  by  the  legs. 

Then  began,  in  full  sight  of  tlie 
crowd,  a  desperate  struggle.  The 
daughter  was  attempting  to  drag  her 
father  up,  and  the  pursuer  was  pulling 
him  backwards.  The  struggle  was  ap¬ 
parently  uiM‘qual;  and  it  was  evident 
that  Berlatsky  had  looked  for  the  last 
time  on  the  sun.  But  Chaia  Berlatsky 
suddenly  ceased  her  efforts,  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  aperture  iinploix'd  the  ruf¬ 
fian  to  let  go  of  her  father. 

He  yielded  to  her  entreaties. 

May  some  of  this  man’s  sins  be  for¬ 
given,  because  for  a  brief  moment,  at 
the  height  of  the  orgie  of  unrestrained 
fury,  he  allowed  a  ray  of  human  pity  to 
enter  his  heart— pity  for  the  anguish  of 
a  Jewish  daughter,  entreating  for  the 
life  of  her  father— a  pity  which  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  gloom  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  horrors  into  this  darkened 
soul.  He  allowed  the  .lew  to  e>-cai»e. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  what  be¬ 
came  of  him!  Perhaps  he  left  the  scene 
of  the  riots  with  shame  in  bis  soul, 
beginning  dimly  to  perceive  and  feel 
that  God,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
all  religions,  reveals  himself  in  love  and 
brotherhood,  rather  than  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  defenceless.  Or  possibly  he 
hardened  bis  heart  after  that  momen¬ 
tary  impulse  and  repented,  not  of  the 
hour  of  bestial  fury,  but  of  the  instant 
of  human  pity  towards  the  outraged 
Jews,  as  had  happened  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

Meanwhile  the  three  victims  were 
crouching  on  the  roof.  They  glanced 
sbudderingly  around  at  the  daylight,  the 
square,  the  neighboring  houses,  the  blue 
sky,  the  sun,  policeman  No.  148  seated 
on  the  kerb-stone,  the  patrols  awaiting 
orders;  and  possibly  also  at  the  Rus¬ 
sian  priest,  who,  alone  and  unarmed, 
impelled  by  bis  conscience  as  a  Chris¬ 


tian,  attempted  to  appeal  to  the  Infuri¬ 
ated  mob  of  rioters.  This  priest,  it 
seems,  was  passing  accidentally 
through  the  square;  and*  the  Jews, 
watching  from  neighboring  houses 
what  was  going  on  at  No.  13,  Implored 
his  help.  1  regret  that  I  do  not  know 
his  name;  he  was  evidently  a  good 
man,  who  could  not  believe  that  there 
existed  in  “sacred  Russia,”  or  any¬ 
where  else  on  earth,  people  who  de¬ 
served  killing  like  wild  beasts  for  of- 
fenees  common  to  all.  Neither,  pre¬ 
sumably,  did  he  believe  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  men  in  Russia  who  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  kill  dt'fcncelcss  Jews  In  broad 
daylight.  An  immediate  and  very  nat¬ 
ural  feeling  made  him  at  first  approach 
the  crowd  with  a  word  of  Christian 
persuasion.  But  the  rabble  threatened 
him,  and  he  retreated.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  an  earnest  Citristian,  but  not  a 
hero  of  Christian  duty.  Anyhow,  we 
will  hope  that  he  did  not  regret  bis  first 
iui|inlse,  and  the  attempt  be  made. 

Whether  it  was  at  this  exact  moment 
that  the  episode  took  place,  1  cannot 
say;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  three 
victims  crouched  for  seme  time  on  the 
roof  of  that  house  In  the  middle  of  the 
town,  visible  to  hundreds  of  people,  and 
absolutely  defenceless.  Then  the  mur¬ 
derers  emerged  from  the  same  opening 
by  which  the  victims  had  escaped.  The 
Jews  began  to  run  round  the  roof, 
which  made  the  angle  of  the  square; 
at  one  moment  they  would  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  courtyard,  at  another  mo¬ 
ment  on  that  of  the  street.  The  rioters 
follow’ed  at  their  heels.  The  same 
neighbor  who  was  the  first  to  strike 
Grienschpouu  W'as  the  first  to  wound 
Berlatsky.  Another  kept  on  throwing 
the  enamel  basin,  which  we  saw  on  the 
roof  weeks  afterwards,  at  the  legs  of 
the  terrified  victims.  The  basin  struck 
the  roof  each  time  with  a  crash,  and 
the  mob  probably  laughed.  Finally  all 
three  were  tripped  over  the  edge  of  the 
roof.  Chaia  fell  on  a  pile  of  feathers 
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In  the  courtyard,  and  escaped  with  her 
life.  The  wounded  Macklin  and  Ber- 
latsky  lay  writhing  with  broken  limbs 
on  the  pavement,  where  the  cowardly 
crowd  of  voluntary  executioners  fin¬ 
ished  them  off  with  crowbars,  amidst 
the  derisive  laughter  of  the  onlookers, 
who  covered  the  bodies  with  feathers. 
Later  on  in  the  day  casks  of  wine  were 
broached  and  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
over  the  square;  and  the  unfortunate 
victims  were  literally  smothered  in  this 
mass  of  wine,  mud  and  feathers.  Some 
assured  us  that  Macklin  lived  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours. 

VII. 

I 

Nisensen  was  the  last  to  be  killed; 
be  and  his  wife  had  hidden  in  the  cel¬ 
lar;  but  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  the 
murdered,  he  realized  that  death  and 
destruction  were  stalking  through  No. 
13;  and  he  ran  out  into  the  street.  Once 
there,  he  was  able  to  escape  into  the  op¬ 
posite  courtyard,  and  might  perhaps 
have  saved  himself;  but  the  rioters 
were  in  hot  pursuit  of  his  wife;  he  fol¬ 
lowed  her,  and  called  after  her  to  re¬ 
turn  with  him.  This  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  mob  to  himself;  they  left 
the  wife  and  pursued!  the  husband.  He 
turned  and  made  for  No.  7  in  Asia 
Street,  but  just  before  reaching  It  he 
was  caught  and  killed.  Two  names 
are  definitely  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  scene;  one  is  a  Moldavian 
name,  and  the  other  has  a  Polish  ter¬ 
mination.  It  had  rained  just  before 
Haster  week,  and  the  puddles  were  full 
of  water.  Nisensen  fell  into  one  of 
these  puddles,  and  the  murderers  rinsed 
the  Jew  in  the  mud,  and  then  twisted 
and  wrung  him  out,  as  one  would  rinse 
and  wash  out  a  dirty  rag. 

After  this  episode,  the  mob,  as  if  sati¬ 
ated  with  blood,  fell  back  once  more 
on  its  work  of  destruction  and  plunder, 
but  left  off  killing.  The  Jews  from 
the  surrounding  houses  approached  the 


unfortunate  Nisensen  and  attempted  to 
give  him  some  assistance.  He  was 
still  alive,  and  regained  consciousness 
for  a  time,  asking  for  water.  His  legs 
and  arms  bad  been  broken  in  several 
places.  They  drew  him  out  of  the  pud¬ 
dle,  gave  him  water,  and  began  to  wipe 
the  dirt  from  him.  At  this  moment 
one  of  the  rioters  turned  round  and 
shouted  out  something  to  a  companion. 
The  Jews  immediately  disappeared.  Ni¬ 
sensen  remained  alone.  Then  once 
more  the  same  man  who  had  first 
wounded  Grienscbpoun  and  Berlatsky 
stepped  forward  and  struck  Nisensen 
a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  crowbar, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

The  work  of  havoc  proceeded.  The 
square  became  almost  blocked,  so  high 
was  it  piled  with  furniture,  clothing, 
and  window-frames.  A  Jewess  told  me 
that  she  wanted  to  get  to  the  other  side 
where  her  children  were,  but  failed 
after  two  attempts.  She  held  a  baby 
in  her  arms.  At  last  a  Christian  neigh¬ 
bor,  known  to  her,  took  charge  of  her 
baby,  so  that  she  was  enabled  with 
difficulty  to  pick  her  way  across  this 
barricade  of  destruction. 

At  five  o’clock  on  the  same  day  the 
news  spread  that  the  “order,”  which 
from  the  first  had  been  awaited  with  so 
much  anxiety,  had  at  last  come.  It 
took  from  an  hour  to  an  bour-and-a- 
half  to  restore  order  In  the  town.  No 
blood  had  to  be  shed,  nor  a  rifie  fired. 
A  show  of  firmness  was  all  that  was 
necessary. 

Years  will  have  to  go  by  before  the 
terrible  recollection  of  these  doings,  and 
of  the  damning  bloodstain  on  the  “con¬ 
sciences  of  the  Christians  in  Kishlnieff” 
can  be  at  all  effaced.  There  is  a  blot  on 
the  consciences  not  only  of  those  who  ac¬ 
tually  committed  murder,  but  also  of 
those  who  provoked  to  murder,  by  th^r 
base  lies  and  their  preaching  of  hatred 
to  their  fellow  men;  and  also  on  the 
consciences  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  fault  lay  not  with  the  mar- 
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derers,  buc  with  the  murdered, 
that  there  exist  such  things  as 
common  irresponsibility,  and  that  a 
whole  nation  may  be  treated  as  having 
no  rights. 

VIII. 

I  fully  realize  how  little  I  have  given 
to  the  reader  in  these  hasty  notes,  but 
I  wished  to  pick  out  this  one  episode 
from  the  involved  and  impersonal 
chaos  known  as  a  massacre;  and  to 
show,  by  one  concrete  instance,  the 
general  character,  and  some  of  the 
causes  of  what  happened.  With  this 
object  in  view,  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  evidence  of  those  who  actually 
witnessed  what  took  place,  and  who 
recounted  their  impressions  personally 
either  to  me  or  to  my  companion.  It 
was  he  who  helped  me  to  reconstruct, 
bit  by  bit,  the  whole  picture.  It  is 
true  that  all  the  witnesses  are  Jews, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
word.  This  one  fact  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted:  that  in  House  No.  13  a  mob  mur¬ 
dered  defenceless  people— murdered 
them  with  every  device  that  cruelty 
could  suggest,  in  the  centre  of  a  popu¬ 
lated  town,  with  as  little  interruption 
as  if  the  horrible  deeds  were  being  en¬ 
acted  in  a  remote  forest.  The  corpses 
remain  as  evidence.  And  after  all 
what  does  it  matter  to  the  surviving 
Jews  exactly  Imo  their  friends  were 
killed?  What  object  could  they  have 
in  inventing  details? 

The  moral  is  clear  for  anyone  in 
whom  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human¬ 
ity  still  dwell.  But  do  any  such  exist? 
This  important  question  comes  invol¬ 
untarily  to  my  mind,  after  witnessing 
what  I  witnessed  at  Kishinieff. 

IX. 

And  yet.  .  .  . 

Overcome  by  the  impression  of  these 
frightful  details,  I  was  busy  with  my 


disjointed  notes,  when  I  read  in  the 
paper  of  the  death  of  the  Kishinieff 
lawyer,  Plsargevsky.  The  name  of 
this  man  was  in  everyone’s  mouth  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  in  the  town.  Young,  hand¬ 
some,  rich,  frequenting  the  best  soci¬ 
ety  of  Kishinieff,  he  was  ever  seeking 
fresh  distractions.  Numbers  of  men 
told  me  that  there  was  no  doubt  Pisar- 
gevsky  took  part  personally  in  the  riots 
and  even  led  the  mob.  I  was  also  told 
what  powerful  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
crying  scandal  from  becoming  known, 
and  to  hide  the  direct  share  taken  in 
the  rioting  by  the  “lion  of  Kishinieff 
society.”  I  wish  I  could  believe  that 
not  all  that  was  told  me  under  this 
head  was  true.  But  even  the  points 
which  are  unquestioned  would  make  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  story  of  the  Kishinieff  massacres. 
The  efforts  to  suppress  the  truth  were, 
however,  futile.  It  was  too  apparent, 
and  the  newspapers  soon  reported  that 
Plsargevsky  was  implicated  in  the  late 
rioting.  Until  the  moment  of  publi¬ 
cation,  however,  he  had  continued  his 
usual  mode  of  life;  paid  visits,  enjoyed 
himself,  played  cards.  On  the  fatal 
night  he  was  lucky  at  cards,  and^  in 
consequence,  seemed  more  than  usually 
Jovial.  At  daybreak  he  went  out  into 
the  garden  and  wrote  on  a  seat:  “Here 
the  lawyer  Plsargevsky  committed  sui¬ 
cide,”  and  then  shot  himself.  The 
newspapers,  commenting  on  the  event, 
added  that  he  had  suffered  from  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  dipsomania,  that 
the  prospect  of  the  Impending  inquiry 
had  disturbed  him  and  that  he  had  had 
an  unfortunate  love  affair.  Was  that  all? 
Anyhow,  the  price  has  now  been  paid. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
hardly  be  offending  against  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  unhappy  man  if  I  presume 
that  in  the  account  which  he  settled  on 
the  garden  bench  there  may  have  been 
other  items  not  yet  mentioned.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  in  the  dawn  of  the  day  on 
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which  he  destroyed  himself,  there  arose 
before  him  and  confronted  him  the 
reaiization  of  what  be,  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation,  bad  done  towards  Influencing 
the  passions  of  those  who  slew  the 
Jews? 

These  are  but  suppositions,  and  are 
possibly  much  too  optimistic.  I  beard 
an  undoubted,  though  not  an  unexpect¬ 
ed,  truth  from  the  mouth  of  a  poor 
cabman  of  Kisbinieff,  a  Jew  by  origin. 
We  were  discussing  with  him  the  mas¬ 
sacres  and  their  after  results,  when  he 
told  me  the  story  of  a  nursery  gar¬ 
dener,  whom  he  drove  a  short  time  ago 
up  to  town.  The  gardener  had  come 
to  town  as  usual  to  borrow  money  In 
order  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  workmen 
in  the  summer.  But  the  Jews,  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to'the  way  events  were  tending, 
refused  the  loan.  The  gardener  was 
therefore  compelled  to  apply  to  Chris¬ 
tian  instead  of  to  Jewish  usurers;  and 
“these  gentlemen,”  our  cabman  re¬ 
marked,  “will  take  three  of  your  skins, 
where  a  Jew  will  take  one.”  That 
this  question  of  usury  was  one  of  the 
motives  of  the  massacres  is  quite  clear 
to  anybody  who  begins  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  in  Kisbinieff.  Amongst  those 
who  evidently  sympathized  with  the 
rioters,  and  encouraged  the  crowd  in 
their  blind  prejudice,  race-hatred,  and 
savage  lust  for  plunder  and  murder, 
the  citizens  point  to  a  well-known  Gen¬ 
tile  usurer,  who  realized  that  his  chance 
had  at  last  come. 


Tb«  OoBtunporarr  Bavlaw. 


It  has  in  no  way  been  my  intentioni 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  Jewish  question.. 
But  if  I  were  one  of  those  Jewish  mil¬ 
lionaires  who  interest  themselves  iiv. 
the  affairs  of  their  poorer  co-religion- 
ists,  1  confess  that  I  should  not  be  able- 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  try  a  social 
experiment.  I  would  assist,  at  any 
cost,  the  majority  of  the  Jews  living  on 
the  spot  to  move  to  another  part  of  the- 
country.  I  would  compensate  the 
richer  Jews  for  their  losses,  and  help- 
the  poorer  ones  to  a  competency,  on 
condition  that  they  left  the  town  im¬ 
mediately.  And  when,  in  this  way,  the- 
Jewish  wealth  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  town,  leaving  no  capital  in. 
competition  with  our  national  and  pa¬ 
triotic  wealth;  when  there  were  no- 
longer  any  citizens  of  that  race  left, 
about  whom  Mr.  Krousbevan  could  in¬ 
vent  gloomy  Actions  of  ritual  murders; 
and  when  all  usurers  and  monopolists- 
wore  European  dress;  then  it  would  be- 
quite  clear  where  the  crux  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  lay.  It  would  also  be  fully  ap¬ 
parent  that  such  problems  cannot  bs- 
solved  by  the  inurder  of  “accountants” 
such  as  Nisensen,  of  the  unhappy 
glazier  Grienschpoun,  nor  of  Jewish  t 
cabmen,  who  have  to  work  as  bard  for 
their  bread  of  bitterness  as  do  their- 
Christian  comrades. 

Is  the  oppression  of  a  usurer,  one- 
may  ask,  easier  to  bear  because  he- 
wears  a  European  dress,  and  calls  him¬ 
self  a  Christian? 

Korolenko. 
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Much  has  been  written  lately  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  free  libraries,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  chiefly  used  by 
those  who  cared  only  for  light  reading, 
and  that  the  more  serious  books  were 
rarely  In  demand.  It  is  quite  toue  ^at 


out  of  each  six  books  taken  during  the- 
year  from  the  free  library  flve  will  be* 
novels.  But  it  would  be  quite  unfalr- 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  considerable - 
number  of  more  serious  books  that  are- 
read  as  well.  Taking,  for  instance,. 
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the  annual  report  of  our  Bromley  Li¬ 
brary,  I  see  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  more  than  seven  thousand 
books  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
departments  of  "theology  and  philoso¬ 
phy,"  “biography  and  history,”  “travels 
and  topography,”  and  “laws,  commerce, 
politics,  &c.”  This  is  certainly  a  quite 
respectable  figure,  the  more  so  as  our 
library  contains,  all  taken,  only  5875 
volumes  in  all  these  departments,  to 
which  120  volumes  only  were  added 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  must 
also  be  said  that  the  very  wide  divi¬ 
sion  of  “laws,  commerce,  politics,  &c.,” 
which  surely  would  have  been  in  great 
'demand  during  the  last  few  years,  is 
represented  in  the  library  by  260  odd 
volumes,  and  that  only  /Ire  new  books 
have  found  their  way  to  the  shelves  of 
this  department  during  the  last  twelve 
months  (as  against  280  in  the  branch  of 
“prose  fiction”). 

Besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  role 
of  the  free  libraries  has  not  been  quite 
understood  in  these  discussions,  and 
that  the  poor  reader  has  been  unjustly 
censured.  It  would  be  perhaps  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  free  libraries 
have  fulfilled  their  function  admirably, 
ns  they  have  developed  a  taste  for  read¬ 
ing,  and  have  powerfully  contributed 
to  create  a  quite  new  class  of  readers, 
especially  in  the  young  generation.  No 
very  deep  investigation  is  required,  in¬ 
deed,  to  show  that  the  love  of  reading 
has  greatly  Increased  wherever  free 
lending  libraries  have  been  opened 
—one  has  only  to  look  attentive¬ 
ly  at  the  scores  and  hundreds  of 
people  who  come  every  day  to 
the  libraries  to  take  books.  And  if 
these  readers  have  a  decided  taste  for 
novels,  these  novels  are  certainly  of  a 
l)etter  sort  than  the  penny  dreadfuls  or 
the  Police  New*,  which  were  formerly  so 
widely  read  amidst  this  class  of  read- 
'Crs.  Busy  people,  who  have  little  time 
for  reading  after  a  day’s  work,  must 
drst  be  brought  into  the  habit  of  caring 


for  a  book  in  their  spare  time,  and  this 
is  generally  done  by  light  reading.  Be¬ 
sides,  let  us  not  forget  what  quantities 
of  novels  have  been  absorbed  in  youth 
by  every  one  of  us.  Nowadays  the 
novel  is  the  young  people’s  way  of 
learning  something  about  the  world 
and  its  ways. 

To  create  in  the  reading  public  a  love 
for  a  higher  order  of  books  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  urgent  necessity;  but  for  this 
purpose  something  else  besides  the  lend¬ 
ing  library  is  necessary— I  mean  cheap 
editions  of  serious  books.  It  is  a  fact 
that  books  of  a  serious  character  can¬ 
not  be  read  quickly,  and  a  volume  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  lending  library  cannot  be 
kept  for  months.  If  it  takes  a  philo¬ 
sophically  trained  man  more  than  a 
month  to  read  a  volume  of  Spencer  or 
Darwin,  in  order  that  he  may  properly 
understand  and  assimilate  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  teaching,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  for  the  average  reader 
of  the  free  lending  library  to  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  time  for  the  comprehension  of 
such  books? 

I  have  often  heard  French  working 
men  say:  “I  cannot  read  a  serious  book 
from  a  public  library;  I  must  pick  it  up 
second-hand.  Then  I  read  it  at  my 
leisure,  which  is  generally  at  night 
only,  when  all  is  quiet,  when  the  fam- 
iiy  is  asleep;  and  even  that  I  cannot  do 
every  day.  Very  often  when  I  am  read¬ 
ing  a  borrowed  book,  part  of  it  leads 
me  to  consult  another  book;  so  I  try 
to  get  this  second  book  from  the  li¬ 
brary.  Sometimes  I  can  get  it,  some¬ 
times  not  If  I  succeed  in  getting  it, 
and  have  read  what  I  want,  I  then  go 
back  to  the  library  for  the  first  book, 
and  as  often  as  not  it  is  out.  No,  I 
must  have  the  book  upon  my  own 
shelf.”  That  is  really  how  it  ought  to 
be. 

Books  of  serious  matter  must  be  the 
property  of  the  reader.  Even  to  a  good 
novel  we  all  like  to  refer  occasionally, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  a  book  of 
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poems;  but  still  more  Is  this  the  case 
with  a  book  more  or  less  scientific. 
To  such  a  book  we  should  have  the  fa¬ 
cility  to  refer  constantly  and  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions.  It  may  be  that  we 
want  to  read  a  passage  from  it  to  a 
friend  with  whom  we  have  a  discus¬ 
sion,  or  we  may  look  in  the  book  for  a 
point  to  be  used  in  argument  at  a  meet¬ 
ing,  or  else  we  are  anxious  to  get  a 
general  idea  before  going  to  bear  a 
lecture,  or  we  may  want  to  compare  the 
ideas  of  one  writer  with  those  of  some 
other  writer  on  the  same  subject.  Only 
In  this  way  we  learn  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  an  author  and  to  appreciate 
books.  Oood  books  must  be  a  posses¬ 
sion,  if  it  be  only  to  open  one  of  them 
in  some  idle  moment,  to  read  a  few 
lines  at  random,  to  pencil  upon  the  mar¬ 
gin  our  own,  observation,  even  though  It 
be  only  to  remark  “How  beautiful!”  or 
a  mere  sign  of  interrogation. 

The  free  lending  libraries  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  developing  the  taste  for 
books;  but  are  English  books  cheap 
enough  for  the  reader  with  small  means 
to  buy  them?  The  stream  of  good 
books  in  cheap  editions,  published  of 
late  in  this  country,  has  been  a  most 
encouraging  symptom,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  good  book  in  a  shilling  or  a 
sixpenny  edition  has  been  greeted  with 
delight  by  all  serious  readers.  But  we 
claim  more  from  the  publishers.  First, 
the  price  of  some  of  these  books  must 
be  still  further  reduced,  and  we  wel¬ 
come  the  pretty  shilling  edition  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  Origin  of  Species,  even  though  we 
have  had  (since  1901  only!)  a  half- 
crown  edition  of  the  same  work;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  cheap  books  should  be  of  a 
library  shape;  thirdly,  the  cheap  edition 
should  not  be  kept  until  years  and 
years  after  the  more  expensive  one  has 
been  in  circulation,  as  is  now  the  case. 
This  last  Is  a  most  important  point,  for 
every  keen  reader  wishes  to  have  the 
book  while  it  is  spoken  about,  and 
while  the  reviews  are  calling  attention 


to  Its  merits.  Furthermore,  there 
should  be  tne  means  for  circulating 
cheap  editions  of  serious  books  in  the 
country,  so  that  even  in  small  provin¬ 
cial  towns  new  books  should  be  brought 
under  the  eyes  of  the  would-be  buyera 

The  high  price  of  most  serious  boot's 
has  been  until  lately  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  spreading  good  educa¬ 
tional  literature  in  England,  and  the 
great  majority  of  excellent  works  that 
came  out  during  the  last  half-century 
still  remains  very  expensive.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  publisher  seldom  realizes  how  un¬ 
just  he  is,  not  only  to  the  reader  and 
the  writer,  but  to  himself,  in  bringing 
out  only  expensive  editions  of  such 
books,  which  in  a  cheap  form  could  be 
sold  by  the  thousand  instead  of  by  the 
hundred.  It  would  be  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  the  exact  number  of 
copies  of  the  half-crown  edition  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  more  popular  works,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  shilling  edition,  that  have  been 
sold  lately,  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  editions;  but,  failing  these  figures, 
we  may  perhaps  take  as  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  in  point  the  sixpenny  edition 
of  Tolstoy’s  Resurrection:  130,000  copies 
of  it  were  sold  last  winter,  while  of  the 
beautifully  illustrated  six-shilling  edi¬ 
tion  only  a  few  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold  in  the  course  of  two  years. 

In  France,  In  Germany,  but  especially 
in  Russia,  the  publishers  understand 
perfectly  well  the  advantage  of  cheap 
publications,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
books,  marvellously  cheap  and  well 
printed,  crowd  the  Continental  book 
market.  The  result  is  that  such  books 
not  only  satisfy  the  need  of  the  reader 
who  is  looking  out  for  them,  but  they 
also  attract  those  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  thought  of  buying  books  and 
of  starting  a  little  library  of  their  own, 
Perhaps  the  greatest  successes  in  this 
direction  have  been  attained  in  Russia. 
Cheap  editions  of  good  books,  both  by 
Russian  authors  and  as  translations, 
began  to  come  out  in  that  country 
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about  forty-five  years  ago;  and  I  must 
here  say  that  this  excellent  tendency 
was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  women.  At  present  Russian  cias- 
sics  are  circulating  in  numbers  of  cheap 
editions.  The  whoie  of  Poushkin’s 
prose  and  verse  costs  only  three  sbii- 
lings  in  a  quite  decent  ten-voiume  edi¬ 
tion,  whiie  his  separate  poems  and  sto¬ 
ries  can  be  obtained  at  all  prices  begin¬ 
ning  at  one  farthing.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  works  of  another  great  poet,  Ler- 
montoff.  Some  of  these  popular  edi¬ 
tions  are  illustrated  by  first-rate  artists. 
As  early  as  1858,  a  large  publishing  firm, 
Kozhfintchikoff’s,  began  to  publish  at 
low  prices  very  good  editions  of  the 
works  of  the  various  modern  authors, 
such  as  the  historian  Kostomilroff,  the 
dramatist  Ostr6vsky,  the  novelist  Gont- 
chardff,  and  some  other  weli-known 
writers.  It  may  l)e  added  that  on  ali 
these  books  the  firm  made  profits,  and 
prospered,  until  they  undertook  to  pub¬ 
lish  cheap  editions  of  nonconformist 
(raskolnik)  literature;  whereupon  the 
terrible  censorship  ruined  the  firm  by 
seizing  most  of  tbeir  editions.  Ko- 
zh&ntcbikolTs  ambition  was  to  create 
readers  of  national  history  by  giving 
them  Kostom&roff’s  Monographs  in  a 
cheap  and  nicely  published  edition,  and 
in  this  he  succeeded  wonderfully:  from 
that  time  Kostom&roff  has  been  widely 
read  in  Russia.  The  bulky  history  of 
Solovi6ff,  a  rather  dry  work,  originally 
in  twenty-seven  volumes,  has  also  been 
republished  lately  in  a  marvellously 
cheap  edition  in  eight  volumes.  As 
to  the  “critics,”  both  dead  and  living— 
Byelinsky,  Dobroluboff,  Pissareff,  Mik¬ 
hailovsky— sufiJclent  to  say  that  every 
volume  of  these  splendid  writers,  con¬ 
taining  a  matter  of  more  than  420 
pages,  can  be  had  for  the  modest  price 
of  two  shillings!  And  of  Byelinsky, 
for  whose  works  the  copyright  has  ex¬ 
pired,  there  are  two  editions,  of  which 
the  volume,  same  size,  costs  only  one 


Other  publishers  have  made  it  their 
ambition  to  circulate  cheap  books  of 
science.  The  Russian  student  can  have, 
therefore,  for  a  surprisingly  small  sum, 
the  gems  of  the  most  recent  works  of 
all  countries  upon  his  bookshelf.  Long 
ago  he  had  a  collection  of  the  chief 
works  of  Charles  Darwin  for  nine  shil¬ 
lings.  Just  now  a  still  cheaper  edition 
has  been  brought  out;  and  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  the  translation,  made  anew 
from  the  latest  edition,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  best  professors  have  done 
the  work.  Many  years  ago  Buckle’s 
History  of  Civilization  was  published 
at  thi^e  shillings,  and  an  abridged 
edition  at  one  shilling,  of  which 
more  than  15,000  copies  were  circulat¬ 
ed.  Flammarion’s  Astronomy,  with  382 
illustrations  and  three  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs,  costs  only  six  shillings.  That 
splendid  monumental  work  by  Elisde 
Reclus,  bis  Universal  Geography,  which 
reads  like  a  first-rate  romance  but  is 
at  the  same  time  a  great  scientific 
work,  was  published  in  Russia  as  the 
volumes  were  coming  out  in  Prance,  at 
an  incomparably  lower  price  than  in 
England,  and  it  is  now  being  repub¬ 
lished  in  five-  and  six-shilling  volumes. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  work  that  every 
cultured  household  ought  to  possess, 
but  the  price  of  the  English  edition 
makes  it  inaccessible  in  this  country. 
The  same  can  be  said  about  the  chief 
historical  works,  (Schlosser,  Gervinus, 
&c.),  which,  with  but  a  few  exceptions, 
are  little  known  in  England,  while  they 
are  quite  familiar  in  Russia. 

The  sad  conditions  of  a  severe  cen¬ 
sorship  in  Russia  have  ruined  many 
publishers,  and  hinder  a  good  many 
original  works  from  seeing  the  light. 
Publishing  firms  have  therefore  to  rely 
a  good  deal  upon  translations,  and  it 
is  really  wonderful  to  see  the  number  of 
good  books,  well  translated  and  well 
published  at  an  extremely  modest  price, 
that  circulate  in  Russia.  The  absence 
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of  literary  treaties,  which  permits  books 
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to  be  translated  free  into  Russian,  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  explain  this  fact,  because 
nowhere  are  the  author’s  rights  costly 
upon  translations  of  serious  books,  nor 
is  the  remuneration  which  is  paid  to  the 
translators  in  Russia  lower  than  It  is 
here.  It  is  simply  the  taste  for  read¬ 
ing  the  best  works  of  all  European  lit¬ 
erature  which  has  been  developed  in  the 
country,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  cheap 
editions,  and  is  maintained  by  the  re¬ 
views.  The  result  is  that  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  say¬ 
ing  which  we  often  hear,  namely,  that 
the  Russian  reader  knows  the  literature 
and  science  of  other  countries  better 
than  the  readers  of  those  countries 
themselves. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
Russian  publishing  activity  Is  the  at¬ 
tention  that  has  been  given  to  the  coun¬ 
try  laborer,  the  peasant.  Some  pub¬ 
lishers,  inspired  with  the  desire  of 
spreading  knowledge  among  the  peas¬ 
ant  masses,  as  well  as  several  others 
who  are  merely  guided  by  commercial 
calculations,  publish  a  mass  of  excellent 
literature  and  popular  science  in  edi¬ 
tions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cop¬ 
ies,  on  good  paper,  well  printed,  the 
books  ranging  from  one  to  thirty 
kopeks  (I.  e.  from  one  farthing  to  seven- 
pence)  in  price.  So  that  for  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  a  poor  family  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  have  a  shelf  of  books  upon 
various  subjects,  corresponding  to  a 
popular  encyclopaedia,  and  another 
shelf  of  lighter  reading  for  the  same 
price.  There  are,  of  course,  both  at 
Moscow  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  unscrupulous  publishers 
who  send  to  the  villages  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  publications— partly  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  oldest  absurb  romances, 
and  partly  of  the  modern  music-hall 
type.  Tons  of  that  sort  of  literature 
and  cheap  pictures  are  burled  down 
upon  the  country,  and  are  spread  there 
by  special  pedlars,  who  go  from  village 
to  village  with  their  loads  of  farthing 
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books  and  pictures.  But  a  considera¬ 
ble  improvement  has  taken  place  lately 
in  that  sort  of  literature,  owing  to  the 
efforts  partly  of  the  women  pioneers  of 
primary  education,  who  have  started 
cheap  editions  of  better  literature,  and 
partly  of  Tolstoy  and  his  friends  (the 
firm  “The  Intermediary”).  This  last 
firm  alone  spreads  every  year  from 
1,000,000,  to  2,000,000  copies  of  very 
weil  chosen  popular  literature;  so  that 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  large 
literature  of  good  popular  publications, 
which  would  do  honor  to  any  West  Eu¬ 
ropean  country.  One  finds  now  among 
these  farthing  and  half-penny  publica¬ 
tions  all  sorts  of  admirable  abridge¬ 
ments  of  the  works  of  the  best  writers 
of  all  nations— in  natural  science,  eco¬ 
nomics,  geography,  agriculture,  hy¬ 
giene,  folklore,  fiction,  poetry,  calen¬ 
dars  full  of  reliable  encyclopaedic  in¬ 
formation  and  yet  costing  only  five 
farthings,  and  so  on.  Only  history  is 
poorly  represented,  on  account  of  the 
rigors  of  censorship.  In  short,  looking 
through  the  catalogues  of  different  pub¬ 
lishing  firms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
gratitude  to  those  publishers  who  bring 
out  such  a  mass  of  cheap  good  books 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  give 
every  facility  for  the  purchase  of  them 
by  the  country  readers. 

Great  attention  is  also  given  to  the 
children’s  literature.  The  thinking 
Russian  attaches  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  educational  question;  and 
both  educators  and  publishers  do  their 
best  to  supply  youthful  readers  with 
good  books  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

I  can  well  remember  Paul  Bert’s  de¬ 
lightful  little  books  coming  out  in  Rus¬ 
sia  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  France; 
books  that  lead  a  child  in  a  most  fasci¬ 
nating  way  through  the  whole  range 
of  natural  science— physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  biology.  Some  of  these 
books  have  from  150  to  400  engravings, 
end  they  are  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  fourpence  to  tenpence.  And  I 
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«ee  now  that  scores  of  similar  books 
of  popular  scieuce  for  the  youth  have 
been  lately  translated  from  all  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  and  women  in  Russia  make  their 
living  by  such  translations,  or  by  com¬ 
piling  or  adapting  more  serious  works 
— even  the  most  profound  philosophical 
ones— for  the  young.  Kant’s  I’hiloso- 
phy,  for  instance,  is  summed  up  very 
simply  and  published  at  ninepence.  As 
to  the  European  classics,  they  circulate 
in  Russia  as  widely  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  classics,  and  separate  poems, 
plays,  and  novels  can  be  bad  at 
all  prices,  beginning  with  one 
farthing.  Of  course,  there  are  pienty 
of  expensive  editions  as  well,  but  these 
too  are  much  below  the  English  prices. 
The  Russian  monthly  review  also  de¬ 
serves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  of  the 
same  educational  character  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Quarterly  Keciew  and  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review  used  to  be  in  years  past.  It 
is  generaliy  a  large  octavo  book  of  from 
four  to.  five  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  and  the  reader  finds  there  for 
his  two  shillings  or  half  a-crown  a  great 
variety  of  most  valuable  information. 
There  Is  always  one  novel  or  two  by 
some  of  the  best  Russian  writers— all 
novels  of  Turgeneft  and  Tolstoy  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  first  in  some  review.  Be¬ 
sides  the  original  works,  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  a  novel  translated  from  some  Euro¬ 
pean  language,  running  serially.  Then 
comes  a  succession  of  serious  articles 
on  all  manner  of  subjects,  but  chiefly 
philosophical,  historical,  and  economi¬ 
cal— the  size  of  the  review  permitting 
it  to  take  In  elaborate  articles  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  pages.  After  these 
comes  the  most  important  portion  of 
every  Russian  review,  the  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  in  which  the  critic,  d  propos  of 
a  new  novel  or  drama,  discusses  at 
some  length  and  in  an  attractive  style 
all  sorts  of  matters  pertaining  to  social 
and  domestic  life.  The  greatest  edu¬ 
cators  of  intellectual  Russia  have  al¬ 


ways  been  her  art  critics— Byelinsky, 
Dobrolubolf  Pissarelf,  Mikhailovsky, 
and  so  on— each  of  them  a  philosopher 
and  an  artist  himself.  Finally,  each  re¬ 
view  contains  a  detailed  survey  of  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  literary  life  at  home  and 
abroad.  Notwithstanding  all  obstacles 
offered  by  censorship,  the  “Review  of 
Inner  Life,”  which  was  always  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  best  periodicals  by  first- 
rate  writers,  has  been  for  the  last  for¬ 
ty  years  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  about  all  vital  questions  in 
the  country.  As  to  the  “Foreign  Re¬ 
view,”  the  letters  from  Paris  (once 
written  by  Elie  Reclus)  or  the  letters 
from  England,  which  have  now  run 
from  month  to  month  for  some  years 
already  hi  a  certain  review,  reminding 
one  of  the  well-known  London  letters 
of  Louis  Blanc— these  letters  give  to 
the  Russians  a  knowledge  of  life,  as  it 
is  in  these  two  countries,  such  as  is 
seldom  found  in  France  or  in  England 
themselves.  It  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  say  so,  but  the  rich  mines  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  British  Blue-books 
are  nearly  always  better  known  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  through  our  reviews,  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  of  the  reviews  have  lately 
introduced  the  system  of  publishing  the 
works  of  their  contributors  in  book 
form,  charging  the  author  with  the  bare 
cost  of  printing,  and  giving  him  all  the 
advantages  of  advertisement  by  the  re¬ 
view.  An  extremely  interesting  book 
on  English  politics  and  social  life  was 
thus  published  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  Russkoye  Bogatstvo  at  the  remark¬ 
ably  low  price  of  three  shillings  for  a 
large  octavo  book  of  5(50  pages,  with 
the  result  that  three  thousand  copies  of 
the  book  were  sold  immediately.  The 
author  was  well  remunerated  for  his 
work,  and  the  review  has  had  the  best 
of  advertisements. 

But  where  the  Russian  publishers  ex¬ 
cel  is  in  the  supplements  which  they 
give  with  the  illustrated  weekly  papers. 
There  is  one  publisher  who  is  espe- 
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dally  noted  for  that.  He  publishes  a 
weekly  Illustrated  paper,  something 
like  the  German  Oartenlavbe,  for  which 
the  annual  subscription  is  six  roubles 
and  fifty  kopeks,  or  thirteen  shillings, 
which  can  be  paid,  if  required,  in  three 
or  four  instalments.  For  this  modest 
sum  the  subscriber  receives  not  only 
the  weekly  illustrated,  of  which  each 
number  consists  of  ,  twenty  quarto 
pages,  and  a  monthly  fashion-book  with 
all  sorts  of  dress  and  fancy  needlework  . 
patterns,  but  also  a  monthly  magazine 
of  about  two  hundred  pages  in  each 
number,  in  which  there  are  novels, 
poems,  and  popular  science  articles;  and 
in  addition  to  all  that  the  publisher 
gives  the  complete  works  of  some  popu¬ 
lar  writer,  like  Turgu6neflf,  Gdgol, 
GontchardCF,  or  Ostrdvsky.  This  year, 
for  instance,  the  subscribers  receive  in 
instalments  the  complete  works  of 
Tch6khoff  in  sixteen  small  octavo  vol¬ 
umes  of  200  pages  each,  and  twenty- 
four  volumes  of  another  less  popular 
novelist,  LyeskdflF.  This  latter,  al¬ 
though  not  a  writer  of  the  first  order,  is 
still  worth  having  in  a  library.  As  to 
Tch6kboff,  he  is,  after  Tolstoy,  one  of 
our  best  living  writers,  and  to  buy  his 
works  alone  would  cost  twice  as  much 
as  the  yearly  subscription  to  the  week¬ 
ly  paper.  In  short,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  subscriber  will  receive  moire 
than  nine  thousand  printed  pages  of 
good  reading,  besides  a  thousand  pages 
of  the  illustrated  weekly  itself. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  asked.  How  is 
it  i>ossible  to  give  all  that  printed  mat¬ 
ter  for  thirteen  shillings?  But  the  se¬ 
cret  is  in  the  enormous  circulation  of 
the  paper,  which  has  had  nearly  200,000 
subscribers  ever  since  it  gave,  one  year, 
the  works  of  Turgu6neff  as  a  supple¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid  in  advance.  It  must  also 
be  added  that  the  authors  of  the  works 
given  as  a  supplement  are  well  paid,  I 
am  told,  and  the  publisher  of  the  week¬ 
ly  does  not  reserve  exclusive  rights  on 
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the  works'  of  these  authors.  All  taken, 
this  system  seems  to  have  given  such 
excellent  results  that  there  are  now 
quite  a  number  of  weeklies  which  give 
similarly  rich  supplements.  Some 
weeklies  devoted  to  education  achieve 
wonders  in  this  line. 

One  more  example  of  cheap  publica¬ 
tions  is  the  series  entitled  The  Hbraru 
of  the  Primary  School.  It  is  a  series  of 
novels,  geographical  descriptions,  his¬ 
torical  and  natural  history  reading,  and 
so  on,  mostly  suited  for  young  people 
who  have  only  received  or  are  receiv¬ 
ing  primary  education.  The  books  are 
small  and  nicely  illustrated,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  subscribers  receive 
them  as  they  would  receive  a  monthly 
magazine,  but  in  batches  of  from  two 
to  five  books  at  a  time.  This  enables 
several  families  In  a  village  to  club  to¬ 
gether  for  one  subscription,  and  they 
receive  each  month  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  printed  matter  for  six¬ 
pence.  The  books  are  really  very  pretty, 
with  an  elegantly  Illustrated  cover,  and 
contain  no  advertisements  excepting 
one  on  the  back  of  the  cover,  to  notify 
that  all  these  publications  will  be  sent 
to  subscribers  in  any  part  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  for  six  shillings  yearly,  or  three 
shillings  the  half-year,  paid  in  advance. 

There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  art,  as  well  as  any  sort  of 
odd  subject  useful  in  life,  which  has 
not  been  utilized  for  these  cheap  popu¬ 
lar  editions;  and  this  can  be  said  too 
about  the  classics  of  all  nations.  In 
the  Russian  high  schools  for  both  girls 
and  boys  the  history  of  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  forms  part  of  the  education,  and 
the  pupils  of  these  schools,  being  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  teacher’s  advice,  read  excel¬ 
lent  translations  of  the  best  European 
literature.  But,  thanks  to  the  very 
cheap  editions,  even  the  poorest  pupil 
of  a  country  primary  school  can  have  a 
correct  notion  of  what  Shakespeare, 
Byron,  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  and  other 
men  of  genius  have  written,  always 
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provided  that  the  priest  is  not  the  ing  all  the  year  round  the  most  perfect 


schoolmaster  of  the  village. 

Students’  books  and  school  books  are 
•also  very  cheap  in  Russia,  as  compared 
with  the  prices  in  this  country.  Some¬ 
times  I  am  asked  to  recommmend  a 
good  text-book  on  botany,  biology,  or 
^chemistry,  and  I  hesitate  about  recom¬ 
mending  Mendelgeff’s  book,  which  costs 
here  a  guinea,  or  an  equally  good  book 
•on  botany,  by  an  English  author,  which 
•costs  as  much.  In  Russia,  Mendel6cff’s 
•Chemistry,  in  two  volumes,  was  pub¬ 
lished  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the 
price  of  twelve  shillings,  and  now  it  is 
:Btill  cheaper.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
students’  books  in  Russia;  they  are 
'.from  one-half  to  a  third  of  the  price  at 
which  they  are  sold  in  England. 

The  English  reader  will  probably  say 
Tto  this,  “No  wonder!  Your  writers  and 
translators  are  poorly  paid,  and  alto- 
;gether  work  is  so  much  cheaper  in 
Russia  than  it  is  in  England’’;  but  this 
would  not  be  quite  true.  As  far  as  the 
.printers  are  concerned,  the  money 
wages  in  the  printing  trade  are  lower 
:in  Russia  than  they  are  here— at  least 
in  London  and  the  great  cities— al¬ 
though  the  difference  becomes  much 
^smaller  if  we  take  the  wages  paid  in 
the  country  towns  of  England.  Print¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  is  slightly  cheaper  la 
Russia,  and  therefore  some  English 
publishers  have  now  part  of  their  artis¬ 
tic  printing  done  at  6t.  Petersburg.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  the 
machinery  which  is  used  by  the  large 
printing  bouses  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  is  of  the  latest  improved  type 
and  of  the  very  first  quality.  It  re¬ 
quires  some  good  machinery  to  bring 
•out  the  above-mentioned  Illustrated 
weekly,  with  all  Its  supplements,  ad¬ 
mirably  printed,  in  200,000  copies  every 
week;  and  everyone,  however  slightly 
acquainted  with  printing  matters,  will 
understand  that  no  reduction  hi  the 
wages  would  effect  on  the  printing  the 
•economies  which  are  effected  by  idriv- 


machinery,  and  by  issuing  editions  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  Be¬ 
sides,  are  not  the  pretty  shilling  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  World’s  Classics  (even 
without  the  usual  soap  and  corn-fiour 
advertisements  to  spoil  them)  the  best 
proof  that  printing,  paper,  and  book¬ 
binding  are  not  so  awfully  expensive  in 
England,  provided  the  proper  style  of 
publishing  be  chosen,  the  proper  ma¬ 
chinery  be  used— and  the  intention  of 
having  cheap  books  be  there? 

As  to  the  authors  and  the  translators, 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  paid  less  than 
here,  and  they  are  often  paid  better. 
In  England,  occasionally,  a  popular 
novelist  or  an  explorer— someone  who 
makes  a  sensation— may  get  a  large 
sum  for  bis  book;  but  the  majority,  we 
find,  are  paid  less  than  the  average 
Russian  writer  gets  for  bis  work.  So 
that  in  this,  case  the  question  of  cheap 
labor  may  be  left  out.  The  secret  of 
success  in  this  kind  of  enterprise  has 
lain  in  the  demand  for  cheap  books 
on  behalf  of  a  wide  class  of  educated 
people  possessed  of  but  modest  means, 
but  chiefly  in  the  initiative  of  a  few 
publishers  who  really  wanted  to  spread 
education  broadcast  amidst  the  masses, 
and,  having  begun  to  bring  out  cheap 
editions  of  favorite  authors,  compelled 
the  other  publishers  to  adopt  the  same 
system.  I  have  named  one  of  them, 
Koxb&ntchikoff,  but  I  ought  to  name 
quite  a  number  of  men  and  women 
publishers,  as  well  as  publishing  soci¬ 
eties,  who  have  worked  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  same  intention. 

These  few,  who  began  their  publish¬ 
ing  activity  with  the  desire  of  spread¬ 
ing  knowledge,  and  whose  publishing 
business  was  increased  from  year  to 
year  as  they  saw  what  a  rich  mine  they 
had  struck  by  offering  good,  varied, 
and  serious  reading  to  the  great  publiit 
—these  few  have  compelled  the  othera 
to  follow  suit,  and  at  the  present  time 
a  Rasrian  publisher  is  bound  to  aMc 
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bimself,  first  of  all,  to  what  public  he 
means  to  appeal;  and  if  he  is  going  to 
publish  a  book  of  popular  science,  soci* 
ology,  or  ethnography  which  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  be 
knows  that  be  must  publish  it  at  a 
price  of  two  or  three  shillings— never 
higher  than  five  shillings— but  that 
be  can  also  reckon  in  return  upon  a  sale 
of  about  ten  thousand  copies  or  more. 

I  know  that  there  are  now  a  few  pub¬ 
lishers  and  publishing  associations 
which  do  excellent  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  this  country  as  well;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not 
be  done  on  a  much  larger  scale,  not  for 
old  books  only,  but  for  new  books  as 
well,  and  why  all  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  which  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  in  other  countries  within  the  last 
fifty  years  should  not  be  brought  out,  so 
as  to  render  them  accessible  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  people— why  the 
little  country  towns  and  Villages  of 
England  should  not  be  fiooded,  just  as 
the  German  villages  are,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  villages  begin  to  be,  with  a  spe- 
ciaily  written  popular  literature  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  possible  branches  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  and  sold— perhaps  by 
special  pedlars— at  the  price  of  a  very 
few  pence— not  more  than  two  or  three. 
No  amount  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  birds  and  their  nests  could  do  so 
much  as  an  attractively  published  book 
about  birds  and  their  habits  on  the 
TIm  NlMtMOtb  0»at«r7  and  Attar. 


cottager’s  bookshelf.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  child  to  be  cruel  to  crea¬ 
tures  with  whom  be  is  familiar.  And 
most  certainly  many  branches  of  land 
culture,  and  small  industries  too,  would 
not  have  been  in  the  precarious  state 
in  which  they  are  now  if  the  needs  of 
the  cottagers  bad  been  approached  by 
disinterested  publishers— not  merely  in 
a  mercantile  or  narrow  chapel  spirit, 
but  with  an  intelligently  sympathetic 
mind. 

And  now  some  readers  of  this  article 
will  surely  make  an  ironical  remark, 
somewhat  in  these  words:  “Well,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  we  are  told,  Russia 
ought  to  be  the  most  enlightened  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe,  but  to  us  it  seems  just 
the  contrary.”  To  this  quite  natural 
remark  I  can  only  reply  by  referring 
the  reader  to  what  be  may  find  in  the 
Russian  free  press  abroad.  He  will 
see  then  that  all  the  educational  move¬ 
ment  in  Russia  is  very  young— it  dates 
from  the  abolition  of  serfdom  only;  and 
be  will  notice,  perhaps  even  with  some 
admiration,  what  a  struggle  the  initia¬ 
tors  of  education,  of  libraries,  and  of 
everything  that  tends  to  progress,  have 
had  to  maintain  during  these  last  forty 
years  against  the  regressive  tendencies 
of  an  autocratic  government  Govern¬ 
ment  prosecutions  in  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  education  and  the  press  have 
been  a  long  and  great  tragedy  In  Rus¬ 
sian  life. 

Sophie  Kropotkin. 


A  GRANDMOTHER’S  BUDGET. 

Bt  Mbs.  Fbbdbbio  Habbisoh. 


All  readers  of  “Silas  Marner”  will  re¬ 
member  the  beautiful  passage  in  which 
George  Eliot  opens  the  story  of  the 
weaver  of  Raveloe:  “In  the  days  when 
the  q)inning-wheels  hummed  busily  in 
the  farmhouses.”  It  pictures  for  us 
TOL.  Lxzfx.  692 


an  England  before  steam-ploughs  and 
railroads,  when  weaving  was  still  a 
cottage  industry  and  spinning-wheels 
were  to  be  found  In  my  lady’s  drawing¬ 
room.  It  all  sounds  ancient  history 
now,  but  it  is  in  truth,  not  so  very  icmg 
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ago,  and  vast  as  the  change  has  been, 
we  may  doubt  If  It  Is  yet  In  any  sense 
complete;  whether  we  are  not  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  rather  than  at  the  end'  of  the 
life  of  machinery.  An  exalted  person¬ 
age  is  reported  to  have  expressed  the 
pious  hope  that  the  present  reign  would 
see  a  motor  car  in  every  man’s  back¬ 
yard.  Terrible  as  that  prospect  ap¬ 
pears  to  quiet  folk  who  love  the  peace¬ 
ful  lanes  of  Old  England  and  the  cheer¬ 
ful  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  upon  the 
roadways,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
only  an  instalment  of  what  awaits  us. 
Are  we  not  to  have  a  series  of  under¬ 
ground  tunnels,  one  below  the  other,  in 
which  we  are  to  be  shot  through  tubes 
from  place  to  place?  Are  not  our  let¬ 
ters  to  be  whirled  through  the  air  by 
an  electric  current?  Who  knows  if  we 
may  not  see  a  service  of  balloons  in¬ 
stalled  for  those  who  care  for  aerial 
locomotion?  In  spite  of  the  old  song, 
“we  are  annihilating  time  and  space.’’ 

If,  however,  some  timid  spirits 
amongst  us  throw  mournful  glances 
back  at  the  dignified,  leisured  repose  of 
our  fathers,  the  young  generation  are 
Intoxicated  with  the  joy  of  their  me¬ 
chanical  toys,  and  in  the  pride  of  the 
race  forget,  perhaps,  the  motive  of  the 
Journey.  Have  we  not  seen  a  party 
of  English  tourists,  men  and  women, 
doing  their  seventy  miles  a  day  along 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Riviera? 
—seventy  miles  which  might  so  much 
more  profitably  have  been  done  round 
a  track  at  Brixton!  But  we  cannot  go 
back;  the  gains  have  been  immeasura¬ 
ble;  the  loss,  perhaps,  will  become  gain, 
when  we  have  rightly  estimated  the 
value  of  our  new  forces,  and  learned 
how  to  use  them.  When  motors  carry 
parcels  and  coals,  fine  ladies  will  cease 
to  ride  In  them.  May  we  not  picture 
a  London  in  which  all  traction  shall  be 
done  by  motors,  at  special  times  along 
special  roadways?  And  though  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  small  island,  we  may  perhaps 
still  find  room  for  motor  tracks  in  the 


country,  and  so  safeguard  the  peace  of 
our  rural  lanes  and  hedgerows. 

It  must  always  be  an  interesting  con¬ 
sideration  how  far  material  luxury  and 
convenience  are  aids  to  a  full  and  vig¬ 
orous  life,  whether  the  ease  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  life  of  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion  give  us  wore  of  that  we  wish  to 
promote,  and  give  us  that  wore  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  An  instance  will  occur  to 
everyone  in  the  art  of  letter-writing. 
Our  fathers  certainly  suffered  under¬ 
heavy  disabilities  in  the  matter  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  huge  and  expensive- 
sheets  of  paper,  the  quill  pen,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  envelopes,  the  pouncet-box, 
instead  of  the  clean  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  the  tiresome  wafers,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  several  seals,  the  very  large 
cost  of  letters,  and  the  annoyance  to  all- 
members  of  Parliament  of  writing 
franks  for  their  friends:  all  these  con¬ 
siderations,  one  would  have  thought, 
must  have  Impeded  letter- writing,  and' 
yet  what  is  the  whimsical  result  of  the 
new  and  delightful  system?  A  devas¬ 
tating  fiood  of  missives  in  which  the  art- 
of  correspondence  has  disappeared.  The 
highest  form  of  letter-writing  to-day  is 
a  telegram  inside  a  hansom  cab;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  is  the  postcard. 
Shall  we  ever  again  have  such  letters 
as  Madame  de  S6vign§’s  or  those  of- 
Mademoiselle  de  Lesplnasse,  or  Lord 
Byron  and  the  poet  Gray,  of  Co-wper 
and  Horace  Walpole?  No!  Letter--writ- 
Ing  as  an  art  has  vanished  along  -with- 
private  journals,  diaries,  books  of  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  family  receipts. 

There  have  lately  come  into  the  writ¬ 
er’s  possession  some  old  family  books 
of  this  kind,  kept  with  the  loving  pre¬ 
cision  of  days  of  leisure,  bringing  with 
them  a  savor  of  the  old  world,  an  aro¬ 
ma  of  rose-leaves  and  lavender.  It  has 
seemed  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be 
Interesting  to  recall  something  of  the 
life  of  a  quiet  cultured  English  family 
some  eighty  years  ago,  and  from  these 
authentic  records  to  compare  the  cost 
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of  home,  servants,  children,  amuse¬ 
ments  then,  with  the  cost  of  the  same 
things  to-day.  Some  curious  surprises 
await  us;  for,  as  the  old  country-wom¬ 
an  said,  “If  you  only  keep  your  clothes 
long  enough  they’re  sure  to  come  into 
fashion  again,’’  and  the  revolution  of 
time  often,  brings  back  old  things  under 
new  conditions. 

The  family  lived  in  one  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  rural  villages  which  eighty  years 
ago  were  still  to  be  found  within  a 
few  miles  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  yet  were 
outside  the  roar  of  the  great  city.  The 
long  dreary  rows  of  jerry-built  villas, 
which,  like  tentacles,  stretch  out  on 
every  side  from  the  heart  of  the  octo¬ 
pus,  had  not  then  invaded  such  peace¬ 
ful  retreats  as  Edgeware,  Muswell  Hill, 
or  Edmonton.  Charles  Lamb  has  left 
us  delightful  impressions  of  some  of 
these  villages  which  seemed  to  him 
when  he  wrote  to  be  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country,  where  nightingales  sang 
unaffrighted  in  the  bushes,  and  real 
cows  gave  real  cream  and  milk  to  the 
villagers. 

The  family  house  was  a  white,  old- 
fashioned,  rambling  place,  standing  in 
an  old  garden,  surrounded  by  meadows 
where  the  children  tumbled  and  played 
and  rode  the  donkey  barebacked.  The 
books  tell  of  a  baker  famous  for  his 
rolls  and  rusks,  and  a  special  cake,  dear 
to  the  little  ones.  An  old  Quaker 
maiden  lady  lived  opposite,  in  the  tini¬ 
est  of  cottages,  with  the  tiniest  of  maid¬ 
servants.  She  was  reputed  an  author¬ 
ity  on  simples,  and  all  the  ordinary  dis¬ 
orders  of  life,  and  valued  herself  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  her  skill  in  children’s  com¬ 
plaints.  Was  she  not  called  in  when 
the  youngest  child  swallowed  a  penny, 
and  did  she  not  administer  an  appalling 
mixture?  And  was  not  the  penny 
found  afterwards  where  it  had  fallen. 
In  the  cot!  The  fame  of  this  cure  was 
quickly  spread  abroad,  however,  and 
added  much  to  the  old  lady’s  popular¬ 
ity.  The  nurse  carried  the  children 


sturdily  In  her  arms,  and  prophesied  St. 
Vitus’s  danoe  if  their  brains  were  to  be 
shaken  up  in  “them  perambulators.” 
She  too  was  a  notable  person,  of  quick 
affections  and  temper  be  it  said,  and 
when  one  of  her  little  charges  became 
unruly,  would  threaten  him  with  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  bull— Mr.  Rhodes  having  a 
large  dairy  farm  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  bull  enjoying  a  well-earned  rep¬ 
utation;  Mr.  Rhodes’s  descendants  hav^ 
ing  since  dealt  in  continents,  not  dairy 
farms. 

The  children  grew  up  in  that  large 
liberty  of  country  life  which  is  so  con¬ 
ducive  to  healthy  development.  The 
postman,  blowing  a  horn,  came  along  at 
the  end  of  the  lane  every  morning,  and 
brought  once  a  week  the  “Penny  Maga¬ 
zine,”  a  new  and  most  wonderful  book 
for  the  children.  There  was  in  the 
house  a  stock  of  good  old-fashioned 
volumes,  “Elegant  Extracts”  among^ 
them.  The  little  green-covered  “Pick¬ 
wicks”  had  not  yet  begun  to  appear, 
and  the  era  of  the  modern  novel  had 
not  yet  dawned.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
was  the  dominating  feature  of  the  land¬ 
scape;  and  every  day,  wet  or  fine,  the 
father  of  the  household  went  into  the 
great  City  on  a  four-horse  coach. 

The  books  tell  of  a  social  life  nearly 
akin  to  the  social  life  of  to-day.  The 
Opera  and  the  Theatre  assume,  per¬ 
haps,  an  unusual  place  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  household.  But  then  Edmund 
Kean,  Malibran,  Grlsi,  were  filling 
the  stage.  The  writer  possesses  a 
huge  cloak  of  finest  cloth  lined 
with  white  satin  for  use  in  “Fop’s 
Alley,”  as  the  Promenade  in  the 
Opera-house  was  then  called.  She 
remembers  hearing  the  owner  declaim 
favorite  passages  from  Shakespeare 
after  the  manner  of  different  actors. 
The  French  stage  also  was  not  neglect¬ 
ed;  French  plays  were  to  be  heard  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  an  uncle  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  France  came 
over  to  read  Racine  with  the  young 
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folk  bef^e  they  were  taken  Into  the 
town  to  beer  Rachel  on  the  stage  in 
“Phfidre.” 

For  the  rest,  things  went  on  pretty 
much  as  they  would  to-day  with 
a  young  and  intelligent  family,  for 
all  that  there  were  no  railroads  out 
of  London,  no  ocean  steamers,  and  no 
penny  post.  There  were  dancing  and 
singing  lessons,  dinner  parties,  and  a 
yearly  dance.  The  cost  of  these  is 
elaborately  set  forth  in  the  account- 
books,  and  also  the  cost  of  building  up 
a  sufficient  cellar  of  wine.  Very  little 
wine  was  drunk  in  the  household,  but 
in  those  days  people  bought  wine  to 
keep,  and  skill  and  judgment  went  far 
in  reducing  cost.  The  cellar  would 
sometimes  demand  a  tithe  of  the  year’s 
income.  The  family  were  always  tak¬ 
en  to  the  seaside  for  change  of  air  by 
stage-coach;  or  abroad,  as  the  children 
became  old  enough  to  learn  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on 
looking  at  the  books  is  the  vast  change 
in  the  scale  of  the  wages  of  domestic 
servants.  The  family  was  served  by 
cook,  housemaid,  and  page,  with  the 
addition  of  nurse  and  nursery-maid  as 
children  came  into  it.  The  young  ser- 
Tants  began  at  61.,  the  cook  received 
161.,  the  housemaid  111.,  the  nurse  181. 
As  against  this  economy  in  wages  must 
be  put  the  high  price’  of  bread  and  of  tea. 
Tea  cost  anything  between  6».  6d.  and 
12$.  a  pound,  and  all  the  servants  ex¬ 
pected  tea;  sugar,  too,  was  dear,  but 
milk  and  butter  cheap;  vegetables  were 
grown  in  the  garden  for  the  most  part, 
but  potatoes  remained  a  considerable 
item.  Meat  was  cheap,  6^^.  or  Id.  a 
IK>und,  rather  more  than  frozen  meat 
is  now. 

Here  are  the  household  bills  for  a 
year.  Let  us  take  the  year  1832. 

£  8.  d. 

<3reengrocer  .  .  .  8  12  11 

Fish,  poultry  .  .  .  .  7  14  3 

Milk  and  batter  .  .  .  18  17  6 


£  s.  d. 

Coal  and  candle  .  .  .  36  5  3 

Grocer  .  .  .  .  14  8  8 

Butcher  .  .  .  .  41  16  2 

Baker . 14  9  5 

Washing . 21  6  4 

The  whole  expenditure  for  that  year 
was  just  over  5001.  What  strikes  one 
is  the  apparent  ease  and  luxury  of  the 
family  life  with  the  small  general  ex¬ 
penditure.  As  the  years  go  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  increases  and  the  expenditure  also, 
but  whether  the  year  has  been  a  bad 
or  a  good  one,  some  saving  is  always 
effected.  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed 
that  a  good,  comfortable  house,  with  a 
good  garden,  was  a  first  consideration, 
and  after  that  come  a  variety  of  intel¬ 
ligent  occupations.  There  were  no 
restaurants  in  those  days  to  run  up  the 
weekly  expenditure:  no  golf  or  other  ex¬ 
pensive  amusements;  tobacco  does  not 
appear  in  any  form;  and  the  wife’s  pet¬ 
ty  cash,  which  figures  by  Itself  as  a 
separate  item  In  each  month’s  account, 
does  not  allow  for  the  droppings  from 
the  purse  of  the  lady  of  to-day  who 
seldom  leaves  the  house  without  spend¬ 
ing  some  shillings  and  has  nothing  at 
the  end  of  the  day  to  show  for  It.  Rela¬ 
tively  large  sums  seem  to  have  been 
paid  for  the  more  important  things  in 
family  life— a  good  home,  education,  a 
good  holiday;  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  general  restraint  in  the  small  per¬ 
sonal  items  which  count  for  so  much 
in  the  family  budget  of  to-day. 

Clothes,  curiously,  vary  In  price  less 
than  we  should  have  expected.  Calico 
was  very  dear,  so  was  fiannel;  dress¬ 
makers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  com¬ 
paratively  cheap.  When  the  wife  Is 
first  married  the  trousseau  reduces  the 
personal  outlay,  but  we  find  her  going 
shortly  to  Paris  and  baying  there  an 
ostrich  feather  boa  for  41.;  on  another 
occasion  she  buys  a  green  velvet  dress 
and  turban  to  match,  with  blrd-of-para- 
dise  feather,  the  whole  for  191.  This 
also  in  Paris.  There  are  purchases  of 
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old  lace,  presents  of  jewelry,  and  one 
can  almost  hear  the  groans  with  which 
the  wife  complains  that  not  even  a 
present  to  her  but  must  go  down  in  the 
big  book.  The  big  book,  bound  and  in 
many  volumes,  runs  through  the  years 
and  covers  a  golden  wedding;  it  tells 
a  plain  and  simple  story  of  happy  lives 
spent  together  in  the  closest  affection, 
with  infinite  care  and  tenderness  for 
the  children  growing  up,  and  a  fine  gen¬ 
erosity  on  occasions,  even  when  the  in¬ 
come  was  still  a  slender  one. 

What  strikes  one  as  really  remarkable 
is  the  certainty  that  life  eighty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  very  much  like 
the  life  of  to-day;  that  before  penny 
posts,  railways,  and  ocean-going  steam¬ 
ers,  families  living  in  modest  ease,  in 
pore  country  air,  came  into  London  for 
the  theatre  end  opera,  though  they 
came  on  a  coach  instead  of  in  a  motor; 
that  fathers  took  their  families  to  the 
sea  or  abroad,  just  as  the  thoughtful 
father  might  do  to-day— and  it  really 
does  not  seem  to  have  cost  any  more. 
It  would  appear  that  the  increased  fa¬ 
cilities  for  moving  about  have  not  in 
truth  made  life  any  cheaper,  because 
the  temptation  to  be  always  on  the 
move  is  irresistible  and  constant  move¬ 
ment  has  become  almost  a  disease  for 
most  of  us  to-day.  The  penny  post, 
too,  has  certainly  increased  the  money 
spent  on  postage,  as  it  has  increased  a 
thousand  fold  our  correspondence.  The 
marvellous  material  facilities  by  which 
we  are  surrounded  have  bred  in  us 
new  wants,  and  have  produced  a  new 
race  of  men  and  women:  true,  our  trav¬ 
elling  costs  less,  but  then  we  travel  so 
much  more  that,  like  the  guests  at  the 
mad  hatter’s  tea  party,  we  are  always 
moving  on.  > 

Ika  OtnhUl  IfaculM. 


These  records  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  tell  a  true  and  unvarnished 
tale.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  a 
family  history  from  them,  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  one  child,  of  the  school  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  elder  boys,  the  family 
love  of  music,  of  the  stage,  of  books,  of 
foreign  travel;  it  is  all  quite  plain  and 
clear.  The  vndter  has  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  write  these  few  pages  of  the 
uneventful  annals  of  a  quiet  family  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  anxiety  felt  by  so 
many  to-day,  who  would  fain  marry,  as 
to  ways  and  means,  as  to  the  minimum 
Income  on  which  a  reasonable  married 
life  is  possible.  There  is  a  haunting 
terror  of  the  sordid  and  the  squalid, 
those  spectres  before  which  love 
flies. 

There  can  be  in  truth  no  absolute 
standard;  what  spells  riches  to  the  one, 
spells  poverty  to  the  other,  and  we  are 
an  expensive  generation.  The  sordid 
and  the  squalid  are,  however,  within 
our  own  control  and  it  is  a  satlsfactioo 
to  know  that  the  highest  pleasures  ara 
commonly  those  which  can  be  had  at 
the  least  expenditure.  People  nowa¬ 
days  fritter  quite  a  large  sum  away 
every  year  on  things  and  in  ways  for 
which  they  get  no  return.  It  is  a  habit 
like  any  other  habit  When  one  hears 
fathers  and  mothers  talking  of  giving 
their  children  every  advantage.  It 
might  often  be  reasonably  suggested  that 
they  are  giving  them  every  disadvan- 
take.  To  acquire  simple  and  cuHlvat- 
ed  tastes  in  early  life  is  in  Itself  a  good¬ 
ly  heritage;  and  for  the  rest,  no  human 
wisdom  as  to  marriage  has  got  beyond 
the  motto  on  the  leaden  casket:  “Who 
chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all 
he  hath.” 
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THE  MODERN  GERMAN  NOVEL. 


In  the  modern  German  novel  we 
may  see  one  result  of  the  evolution  of 
contemporary  art,  It  is  the  product  of 
an  intermediate  and.  transitory  epoch 
in  which  are  found  past,  present  and 
future  elements  of  poetry.  I  begin 
with  two  novels,  which  best  go  to 
prove  this  thesis,  namely:  “Loki,”  by 
Lndovicus  Jacobowski  (born  1868,  died 
1900),  and  ‘'Christ’s  Face,”  by  Max 
Erataer  (bom  1854). 

Jacobowski’s  work  is  a  novel  full  of 
strength,  depth  and  originality.  Loki, 
bom  in  the  tribe  of  the  Azas,  is  hated 
by  them,  because,  according  to  an  old 
prediction,  he  is  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  annihilation  as  well  as  that  of 
Baldur,  god  of  light;  Inki  is  full  of 
bitterness,  hatred  and  sutanic  malice. 
He  Is  bad,  not  because  of  his  own  will, 
bat  because  of  his  surroundings;  he 
was  nourished  with  the  foam  of  a  mad 
wolf,  and  when  he  grew  up,  he  did 
violent  deeds.  The  gods  perceived 
their  mistake  too  late,  but  they  could 
not  change  the  awful  fate  which  had 
been  predicted.  Loki  kills  Baldur  and 
the  mad  crowd  of  peasants  invades 
the  kingdom  of  the  sun.  On  the  va¬ 
cant  throne  Loki  puts  a  dog,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  Azas  to  bow  to  him.  Then 
a  wonderful  thing  happens.  A  youth 
leads  by  the  hand  a  woman;  the 
brutal  stroke  of  a  spear  has  wounded 
his  forehead  and  the  wound  has  the 
shape  of  a  cross.  The  youth  looks  in¬ 
tently  at  the  dog,  and  the  cowed 
beast  crouches  at  his  feet;  he  looks  at 
the  crowd  and  by  the  power  of  his 
glance  forces  It  to  retreat;  then  he 
leads  the  rest  of  the  Azas,  his  way 
being  lighted  by  a  miraculous  light. 
Loki  is  frightened,  and  cries:  “He  is 
Baldnr’s  son!  Baldur  is  not  dead! 
Baldor  is  alive  ...  he  is  eternal  .  .  . 


he  is  stronger  than  I  am.  Baldur  is 
son  of  the  sun!  woe  is  me!  .  .  .  .” 

•It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  Bal¬ 
dur  reminds  one  of  Christ,  and  that 
this  mythological  novel  contains  an 
important  symbol.  Loki  represents 
the  spirit  of  negation,  of  internal  un¬ 
rest,  of  wickedness  fed  by  the  world, 
and  strengthened  by  the  world,  he 
is  the  spirit  of  destruction;  Baldur 
represents  light,  health  and  bliss,  har¬ 
mony  and  good  understanding.  And 
the  symbol  becomes  still  more  charac¬ 
teristic,  because  the  author,  although 
a  Jew,  Introduces  the  cross  as  the  sign 
of  the  victory  of  light  over  darkness, 
of  sweet  authority  over  wild  madness, 
of  order  over  anarchy. 

Still  more  surprising  is  the  leaning 
of  Max  Kretzer  toward  mysticism,  for 
the  author  is  the  most  realistic  of  aU 
modern  German  writers;  he  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  Zola,  the  representative  of  the 
most  absolute  realism,  portraying  es¬ 
pecially  the  social  relations  of  mod¬ 
ern  life.  In  his  novels  one  may  be¬ 
hold  the  new  Berlin  of  bankers  and 
manufacturers,  of  miserable  workmen, 
of  women  wandering  in  the  streets; 
Berlin,  in  which  dwell  wrong  and  li¬ 
cence,  wretchedness  and  degradation. 
In  such  a  picture,  painted  from  obser¬ 
vation,  there  is  no  room  for  dreams,  il¬ 
lusions,  symbols  and  visions.  However, 
amid  that  crowd  of  children  dying  of 
hunger,  drunken  workmen,  hypocriti¬ 
cal  clergy,  women  selling  themselves, 
and  the  licentious  rich,  Christ  appears. 
They  see  that  quiet,  me^jestlc  face,  full 
of  silent  reproaches  for  some,  of  heart¬ 
felt  commiseration  for  others;  they 
see  Christ  in  luxurious  drawing-rooms, 
in  dram  shops,  by  day  as  well  as  when 
the  lamps  lighten  the  shame  and 
crime.  There  is  no  other  novel  In 
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'Which  materialism  and  symbolism  can 
be  found  so  closely  intermingled  ns  In 
this  book. 

«**•«** 

The  pwpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
give  a  detailed  review  of  the  German 
novel  of  to-day,  but  only  to  speak  of 
certain  changes  which  it  displays. 
Therefore  I  pass  by  in  silence  the  so- 
called  Unterhaltungs  Literatur,  which 
prevails  largely  In  the  novel  and  which 
has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
art,  even  in  the  better  work  of  such 
authors  as  Junghaus,  Schubin,  Boy-Ifld, 
Heiberg,  Zobeltlz  and  Llndau.  For 
other  reasons  I  shall  put  aside  Fred. 
Spiel  ha  gen  (born  1820),  the  old  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  German  novel,  for¬ 
merly  a  remarkable  realist,  excellent 
narrator  and  keen  observer.  I  shall 
not  have  room  either  for  Paul  Heyse 
(born  1830)  who,  being  Goethe’s  grand¬ 
son— not  by  blood  but  by  spirit— pre¬ 
served  to  old  age  an  Olympian  serenity 
of  life,  harmonious  coloring  and  de¬ 
lightful  sonsuousness;  for  his  art  fol¬ 
lowed  the  road'  indicated  by  the 
great  poet,  far  from  other  paths  and 
secure  from  all  those  storms  and  dis¬ 
turbances  which  change  the  aspect  of 
the  world.  i 

In  1898,  Germany  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  person  of  Theodore  Fon- 
tane,  who  represented  a  superior  kind 
of  realism,  and  to  whom  the  modern 
German  novel  was  very  much  in¬ 
debted.  As  he  was  of  French  origin, 
his  writings  naturally  possessed  more 
equilibrium  and  measure  than  one 
usually  finds  in  German  writers;  he 
also  bad  a  fine  and  keen  esprit,  never 
importuning,  never  displaying  his  wit, 
never  running  into  pathos.  For  that 
reason  his  novels  seemed  cold  to  sen¬ 
timental  readers  and  frivolous  to  mor¬ 
alists.  But  the  cultivated  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  reader  admired  his  quiet 
experience  and  his  deep  knowledge  of 
external  life  as  w'ell  ns  of  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul,  qualities  which 


were  mingled  with  a  love  of  bis  native 
country,  Brandenburg.  But  although 
dead,  Fontaine  has  not  ceased  to  be  the 
father  of  modem  realism.  All  that  is 
good,  tme,  beautiful  and  important  in 
the  German  realistic  novel  comes  from 
Theodore  Fontane.  Naturalism  and 
symbolism  stand  far  apart  from  him; 
but  ev  en  the  most  passionate  and  the 
most  intelligent  adversaries  of  symbol¬ 
ism  point  to  him  as  a  representative 
of  true  art. 

Naturalism  is  represented  in  Ger¬ 
man  novels  but  very  feebly;  the  writ* 
ers  never  worked  according  to  it# 
French  and  Russian  canons.  Zola’s 
L'Assommoir,  published  in  1877,  in¬ 
deed  aroused  for  a  time  a  mad  en¬ 
thusiasm  amongst  the  young  men,  and 
here  and  there  some  imitatiims  of  it 
were  done;  but  the  infiuence  was 
neither  strong  nor  lasting.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said  that  Max  Kretzer  was  not 
entirely  orthodox  in  his  naturalism. 
As  to  the  others,  they  obtained  a  mo¬ 
mentary  success,  and  Introduced  a 
general  movement  into  literature,  but 
they  did  not  create  any  novel  which 
could  be  considered  as  “the  ‘Song  of 
songs’’  of  naturalism.  The  reason 
may  have  been  a  lack  of  capacity  to 
create  any  great  or  organically  com¬ 
pacted  whole,  or  it  may  have  been 
that  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  en¬ 
ergy  was  greater  than  their  persever¬ 
ance  and  power  of  concentration. 
John  Schlaf  (born  1862)  was  a  pioneer 
of  naturalism  in  the  German  novel. 
His  short  stories  roused  astonishment 
by  the  exactness  of  their  observation, 
the  sharpness  of  their  outline,  the  nat¬ 
uralness  of  their  dialogue;  but  the  very 
accentuation  of  their  naturalism  di¬ 
minished  their  artistic  value.  In  na¬ 
ture  there  is  disorder,  chaos,  thought¬ 
lessness;  but  art  must  concentrate, 
must  combine  fleeting  characteristic 
moments  into  a  higher  ensemble.  The 
same  imitation  of  the  chaos  of  real 
life  we  find  in  M.  G.  Conrad  (bom 
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1846);  be  also  would  put  facts  side  by 
side  with  each  other,  without  combin¬ 
ing  them  into  a  unity;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  these  two  writers  must 
be  looked  upon  rather  as  agitators  of 
naturalism  than  as  creators. 

The  other  writers  are  stronger  in 
composition,  they  have  understood 
that  art,  even  if  it  wishes  to  reflect 
reality,  must  be  subject  to  certain 
technical  conditions.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  less  talented  than  the  two 
above  mentioned,  they  have  produced 
works  which  are  interesting  not  only 
to  the  historian  of  literature,  but  to 
the  reader  as  well.  I  should  like  to 
lay  stress  on  the  name  of  Heinz  To- 
vote  (bom  1861),  for  he  belongs  to 
that  interesting  class  of  men  who  are 
different  from  what  they  seem  to  be, 
or  would  like  to  be.  In  reading  bis 
novels,  one  sees  almost  an  orgy  or 
naturalism;  the  dirty  scum  of  Berlin 
life,  villainy  and  hideousness,  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  all  kinds  of  disgusting 
characters,  the  noisome  atmosphere  of 
dram  shops,  and  the  impudent  fin¬ 
ery  of  fast  women.  But  if  one  looks 
closer,  one  can  see  that  all  this  is  not 
the  forced  objectivity  of  a  realist,  not 
a  fondness  for  digging  into  the  moral 
and  physical  dunghill,  but  the  nervous 
inclination  of  a  romanticist  who  would 
like  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  naturalist. 
In  the  volumes  of  short  stories  called 
“Warm  Blood”  and  “Red  Lanterns” 
one  may  observe  a  deliberate  narrow¬ 
ness,  bestowing  on  certain  characters 
his  sympathy,  on  others  his  hatred; 
bnt  the  general  tone  in  bis  writings  is 
that  of  a  good  nature,  almost  senti¬ 
mental,  which  ennobles  his  hideous¬ 
ness  and  perversity. 

******* 

It  is  difidcnlt  to  draw  a  boundary 
line  between  naturalism  and  realism. 
In  theory,  as  well  as  in  practice,  these 
two  ideas,  although  as  opposite  as  two 
poles,  are  mixed  and  may  be  taken 
one  for  the  other.  But  it  is  easy  to 


distinguish  realism  from  that  kind  of 
literature  which  deliberately  displays 
a  flag  of  naturalism,  and  claims  to  be 
its  guide.  In  the  true  realistic  camp 
we  And  almost  every  German  novelist 
who  carries  any  weight  either  for  the 
present  or  for  the  future.  Close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  real  world  is  only 
one  of  their  characteristics;  the  other, 
not  salient,  but  deeply  rooted,  is  the 
notion  of  serving  an  idea,  which  makes 
a  difference  between  dead  naturalism 
and  the  newest  art. 

The  chief  representative  of  this  kind 
of  novel  is  George  von  Ompteda  (born 
1863).  He  Introduces  the  reader  into 
the  world  of  the  true  epic  in  prose;  he 
Is  Fontane’s  worthy  successor  and  I 
must  add  that  be  is  superior  to  him. 
Fontane  on  account  of  his  French 
blood  was  sceptical,  while  von  Omp¬ 
teda  has  much  sincere  and  hearty  feel¬ 
ing.  Himself  a  nobleman  of  an  old 
stock,  he  gives  in  his  novels— espe¬ 
cially  in  “Sylvester  Gteyer”  and  “BJy- 
sen”— a  most  complete  and  important 
picture  of  the  modern  German  nobil¬ 
ity  in  its  social  and  political  life. 
And  this  life  is  represented  with  a 
great  feeling  of  dignity,  of  superiority 
and  of  affection,  but  without  pride  and 
above  all  without  flattery.  His  motto 
seems  to  be  (Joethe’s  sentence:  “Ac¬ 
quire  that  which  you  Inherited  from 
your  parents  In  order  that  you  may 
possess  it”  The  nobles  have  a  right 
to  preponderance,  but  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  fulfil  faithfully  their 
duty,  and  are  aristocratic  not  only  by 
birth  but  by  social  and  political  work. 
Such  an  idea  might  seem  out-of-date 
or  utopian;  but  no  one  can  deny-  its 
right  to  exist,  or  its  nobleness. 

But  here  1  am  dealing  with  von 
Ompteda  as  an  artist;  and  to  show 
that  he  Is  an  artist  I  shall  briefly  an¬ 
alyze  his  novel  “Eysen,”  which  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  a  masterpiece.  In 
that  novel  the  author  describes  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  character  not  of  as 
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iodiTldual,  bat  of  a  family  which  is  an 
excellent  representative  of  the  whole 
of  the  modern  German  nobility.  As  in 
a  great  epic,  one  sees  in  that  novel  a 
large  family,  the  members  of  which 
occupy  various  social  grades;  a  fam¬ 
ily  which  seems  to  be  shut  up  in  itself, 
but  is  in  touch  with  the  modern  world, 
and  this  contact  is  partly  voluntary 
and  partly  obligatory.  The  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  single  links  of  this 
story  is  the  sentiment  of  the  unity  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  of  the  race,  and 
is  manifested  symbolically  in  period¬ 
ical  meetings.  The  author  throws  these 
people  into  the  whirlpool  of  life,  and 
tells  us  how  they  struggle  and  perish, 
how  they  perfect  themselves  and  how 
they  degenerate,  how  they  come  to 
pre-eminence  and  how  they  wither, 
how  they  grow  stiff  in  their  conserva¬ 
tism  or  become  modernized.  That 
which  Zola  proposed  to  accomplish  in 
many  volumes,  has  been  done  by  the 
German  author  in  two,  and  it  has  been 
done  without  any  glaring  display  of 
external  motives,  and  with  greater 
dignity  and  nobleness.  Let  me  add 
that  von  Ompteda  has  accomplished 
this  task  at  the  age  of  thirty-six;  so 
that  he  has  either  reached  the  height 
•f  his  creative  powers,  or  else  he  is  a 
genius. 

The  strength  of  the  modem  German 
novel  lies  in  the  wise  habit  of  the 
authors  of  writing  about  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  in  close  contact 
In  actual  life;  only  would-be  authors 
write  to-day  about  workmen,  to-mor¬ 
row  about  court  drawing-rooms  and 
then,  with  equal  ignorance,  about  the 
past  life  of  aristocratic  Bohemians. 
The  trae  poets  create  only  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  sensuous  and  ideal 
horizon.  >It  is  true  that  such  a  method 
has  its  drawbacks,  but  they  are  over¬ 
come  by  superior  talent,  and  then  the 
advantage  is  great,  for  novels  written 
in  this  way  possess  inward  truth  and 
not  only  its  superficial  appearance; 


they  are  true  works  of  art.  For  this 
reason  one  might  say  that  Hermann 
Suderman  was  born  a  novelist,  and 
that  only  the  desire  for  greater  mate¬ 
rial  as  well  as  moral  success  has 
driven  him  to  write  for  the  stage.  In 
his  ablest  and  most  famous  uoveU 
“Sorrow  the  Friend,”  he  has  united 
and  harmonized  realism  with  symbol¬ 
ism,  a  mode  which  suits  him  very 
well,  for  he  writes  mostly  about  the 
peasants  of  East  Prussia,  and  it  is 
well-known  that  the  country  people 
give  an  imaginary  shape  to  their  be¬ 
liefs  and  superstitions.  As  in  Kretzer’s 
story  Christ  accompanies  all  the  hu¬ 
man  actors,  comforting  some  and  up¬ 
braiding  others,  so  in  Suderman  the 
spectre  of  sorrow  follows  man,  and  in 
that  way  the  lot  of  a  single  person 
comes  to  take  on  a  more  general  im¬ 
portance. 

Among  the  first-class  novelists  of 
Germany  there  is  a  lady  who  has  quite 
a  masculine  talent  and  already  holds 
a  high  position,  although  five  years 
since  she  was  unknown.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because,  though  Ger¬ 
many  has  a  great  number  of  women 
writers,  they  have  not  hIthmi:o  been 
thought  of  much  account  in  literature, 
representing  as  they  do  either  the 
emancipated,  sharp  and  pretentious,  or 
the  sentimental  and  stupid  type  of 
woman.  Clara  Viebig  is  quite  of  a 
different  class;  without  losing  her 
womanhood,  or  dealing  In  theories  of 
equal  rights,  she  has  by  the  mere 
strength  of  her  talent  won  her  way  to 
the  same  rank  as  the  most  talented  of 
the  men.  Like  von  Ompteda  and 
Suderman  she  finds  her  subjects  in 
the  scenes  which  lie  nearest  to  her. 
She  was  born  and  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  the  corner  of  land  which  lies 
between  the  Moselle,  the  Rhine  and 
the  Belgian  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blfel  mountains.  When  she  married 
she  came  into  the  society  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  circle  of  Berlin.  The  characters 
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of  her  novels  are,  therefore,  taken 
either  from  the  country  or  from  Bei> 
lin.  Her  country  novels,  such  as  “The 
£ifel  children.”  “Before  the  Morning 
Dew,”  and  “The  Village  of  Women,” 
are  very  realistic,  and  tlie  characters 
in  them  are  fresh  but  sometimes  bru¬ 
tal.  “The  Village  of  Women”  is  the 
last  expression  of  her  talent  in  that 
direction.  In  the  community  called 
Difelsclunitt,  all  the  men  capable  of 
work  go  to  factories,  and  return  to  the 
village  only  for  a  few  days  twice  a 
year.  Those  few  mad  days,  when  the 
husbands  and  wives,  the  young  men 
and  girls,  the  parents  and  children  are 
together,  that  riotous  revel  in  which 
everybody  tries  to  forget  the  coming 
separation,  are  rendered  with  rare 
skill.  The  hero  of  the  novel  is  a  man 
called  Pittchen,  who,  although  an  able 
and  industrious  workman,  becomes  a 
criminal  in  order  to  satisfy  bis  wife’s 
pr<^n8ity  for  luxury,  and  prevent  her 
from  selling  herself  to  other  men. 
There  is  no  other  modern  German 
writer  who  could  express  with  so  great 
force,  without  prudisbness  on  the  one 
hand  or  indecency  on  the  other,  the 
mysterious  and  menacing  power  of  the 
primitive  human  instincts.  Madame 
Viebig’s  novels  of  Berlin  literary 
life  are  less  original  and  independent, 
and  naturally  written  in  a  different 
■style;  they  do  not  i)osses3  the  bold  lines 
and  lively  coloring  of  her  rustic  nov¬ 
els,  for  the  literary  world  required  a 
more  delicate  brush  and  more  subdued 
•coloring.  The  psychological  depth,  the 
dignity  of  truth,  remain  the  same,  and 
they  are  far  from  sensationalism.  Her 
last  novel,  called  “Daily  Bread,”  in¬ 
troduces  us  into  a  world  near  to  us 
materially,  but  remote  from  us  mor¬ 
ally;  it  seems  to  be  the  first  attempt  to 
treat  of  the  soul  of  the  domestic  ser¬ 
vant:— for  cooks  and  chambermaids 
have  souls,  although  very  few  of  ns 
think  of  that  important  fact,  “Dally 
Bread”  might  be  called  the  modem 


epic  of  servants,  with  the  qualification 
that  it  is  very  sad. 

**«**«« 

Novelists  in  Germany  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  ■which  is  natural  enough  consid¬ 
ering  the  number,  the  material  wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  culture  of  the  popula¬ 
tion;  but  I  pass  over  in  silence  all  the 
third  rate  authors;  there  is  a  legion  of 
them.  Those  whom  I  mention  I  con¬ 
nect  together  only  in  virtue  of  the 
general  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  modern  German  literature,  and 
which  is  common  to  all  of  them.  If 
the  strength  of  an  author's  talent  is  to 
decide  his  position  in  literature,  then 
beside  the  well-known  writers  above 
named  we  must  place  Fr.  Ferd.  Heit- 
miiller  (bom  1864).  His  two  volumes 
of  short  stories:  “Tampete”  and 
“Treasure  In  the  Heavens,”  have 
proved  that  he  has  remarkable  real¬ 
istic  power,  and  also  that  he  boldly 
and  successfully  extends  his  range  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  external  observa¬ 
tion.  In  bis  work  one  sees  the  human 
soul  full  of  life,  and  the  author  han¬ 
dles  its  phenomena  with  peculiarly 
fond  touch;  notwithstanding  that  the 
orthodox  naturalistic  school  laughs  at 
them,  calling  them  romantic  non¬ 
sense.  It  is  characteristic  of  most 
modem  literature  that  it  avoids  any 
kind  of  evolution  in  the  character  of 
its  heroes,  and  treats  them  as  un¬ 
changeable  from  the  outset;  but 
Heitmiiller  has  the  courage  to  show 
that  man  changes  in  the  very  essence 
of  his  desires,  wishes  and  ethical 
value,  and  the  result  is  that  his  short 
stories  are  sincerely  poetical  pic¬ 
tures;  a  thing  impossible  under  the 
rule  of  naturalism.  The  younger 
authors  such  as  Heitmiiller  are  still 
not  sure  of  their  aim,  and  so  lack 
unity  and  harmony  in  their  •w^ork;  but 
among  the  older,  more  mature  and 
quieter  writers,  the  revolt  from  natu¬ 
ralism  is  more  decided;  the  number  of 
“converts”  or  “deserters”  is  great, 
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and  if  perhaps  it  in  the  novelty  of  n 
differenii  mode  which  attracts  them  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  put  the  change 
down  merely  to  fashion,  or  the  Instinct 
of  imitation.  Feliks  Holliinder,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  an  honest  convinced  con¬ 
vert.  He  was  once  a  pillar  of  natural¬ 
ism,  and  as  such  gathered  wreaths 
and  .  .  .  money.  In  his  well-known 
and  almost  revolutionary  novel  “Sturin- 
wlnd  im  Westen,”  he  depicted  with,  a 
daring  hand  the  corruption  of  modern 
Berlin,  and  won  great  applause  and 
fanatical  admiration,  as  well  as  much 
protest  and  hatred.  But  a  few  years 
later  he  came  over,  and  his  last  novel, 
called  “Last  Bliss,”  could  only  have 
been  written  after  the  Influence  of  tlie 
naturalistic  school  was  broken.  In 
that  book  Holliinder  tells  an  ordinary 
love  story,  but  it  is  drawn  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  way  and  is  full  of  charming 
Stimmung.  The  photographic  camera 
is  used,  but  the  medium  through  which 
the  results  of  observation  pass  is  not 
the  analytic  mind,  as  in  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  novel,  but  the  sensitive  heart  and 
feeling.  The  author  has  ceased  to  care 
for  the  Illusions  of  objectivism,  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  subjective,  and  bis  creative 
power  lies  in  bringing  out  from  it  the 
greatest  amount  of  beauty  and  of  po¬ 
etry.  Holliinder’s  hero  tells  his  story 
himself,  and  that  old  form,  so  much  in 
favor  with  romantic  writers,  is  spread¬ 
ing  more  and  more  in  our  days;  it 
seems  to  suit  modem  subjective 
thought  Women  writers  especially 
are  nsing  it  with  success,  they  try  to 
give  to  literature  that  which  only  a 
woman  can  give,  viz.,  the  woman,  her 
heart  and  soul.  After  many  ridicu¬ 
lous  efforts  after  emancipation  in  life 
and  in  literature,  the  German  woman 
is  no  longer  a  competitor  of  man,  but 
a  woman.  And  this  is  a  returning 
wave,  for  a  hundred  years  ago  woman 
played  a  great  part  in  German  roman¬ 
ticism— she  Influenced  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  without  getting  rid  of  the  charms 


of  her  sex.  There  is,  however,  a  cer¬ 
tain  difference  between  the  former 
time  and  the  present,  for  while  rouoaik- 
ticlsm  changed  into  an  effort  after 
emancipation,  nowadays  it  is  after  a 
period  of  rivalry  with  the  other  sex 
that  woman  retreats  into  the  depth  of 
ber  own  heart.  There  she  must  feel 
more  at  her  ease;  and  literature  gains 
by  it,  for  perchance  it  will  succeed  in 
conquering  a  region  into  which  man 
has  hitherto  not  been  able  to  pene¬ 
trate. 

The  reputation  of  German  women 
novelists  is  added  to  by  Gabryela 
Reuter  (born  1859),  who  has  taken  the 
new  road  with  more  determination 
than  the  other  writers.  A  few  years 
since  she  became  very  well  known  by 
her  novel  called  “Prom  a  Good  Fam¬ 
ily:  the  History  of  the  Suffering  of  a 
Maiden,”  in  which  she  brought  a  se¬ 
rious  accusation  against  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society.  Since  then  her  talent 
has  ripened,  not  in  seclusion,  but  la 
contact  with  the  world,  her  novels 
have  become  deeper  and  she  has  drawn 
with  a  freer  and  more  original  hand, 
reproducing  the  phenomena  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  soul.  One  can  see  the  road  by 
which  she  has  traveled  in  her  last 
novel,  “Ellen  von  der  Welden,”  a 
book  which  might  have  appeared 
either  to-day  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
so  romantic  is  it  both  in  its  subject, 
its  contents  and  its  style.  It  is  again 
in  the  form  of  “memoirs,"  the  form 
loved  of  subjective  poets;  and  again 
they  are  the  memoirs  of  a  woman  with 
but  very  little  of  the  masculine  mind. 
But  Instead  of  microscopic  investiga¬ 
tions  of  female  character,  we  have 
here  a  romantic  strength  of  sentiment, 
a  flight  of  imagination,  a  great  longing 
for  freedom,  for  absolute  womanly 
individuality.  The  famous  “Lucyihla’i 
—praised  so  much  by  some  people, 
condemned  unjustly  by  others— writ¬ 
ten  by  B’rederick  Schlegel,  at  that  time 
the  leader  of  the  romanticists,  is  the 
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elder  sister  of  “Ellen  von  der  Welden,” 
with  this  dlCfrenee  that  “Lucynda” 
was  written  by  a  man  with  a  penchant 
tor  unhealthy  erotics;  the  other  by  a 
woman  who  loves  to  dream  like 
Novalls  and  Klelst.  A  realist  would 
say  that  the  principal  heroine  of  the 
novel  Is  impossible  in  modern  times; 
that  the  fairy  of  the  forest,  living  hap¬ 
pily  with  nature,  on  the  heights  of  sun¬ 
lit  mountains  and  amidst  mysterious 
thickets,  is  fabulous.  A  moralist 
would'  be  Indignant  when  that  fairy, 
having  become  the  wife  of  a  common 
Philistine,  is  unfaithful  to  him  with¬ 
out  scruple  or  excuse.  But  the  lover 
of  realism  will  perhaps  understand 
that  the  fairy  is  a  mere  poetical  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  multifarious  inclinations  of 
a  woman  fond  of  exaltation  and 
dreaming;  as  for  the  moralist  he  must 
read  the  volume  to  the  end  and  then 
he  will  change  his  opinion.  The  last 
pages  of  the  book  contain  not  only  a 
true  poetic  symbol,  but  a  deep  ethi¬ 
cal  thought.  Ellen  von  der  Welden, 
having  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
and  driven  away  by  him  from  home, 
returns  with  her  child  to  her  father’s 
house.  Hwe,  living  in  contact  with 
nature,  she  recovers  physical  and 
moral  health;  she  does  not  do  pen¬ 
ance,  but  is  conscious  that  she  erred, 
and  seeing  her  child  always  sad  from 
its  birth,  as  if  in  sorrow  for  its 
mother’s  fault,  she  comes  to  learn  that 
there  are  limits  to  individualism, 
there  are  the  laws  of  God.  So  when 
the  pointer  comes  for  whose  sake  she 
has  forgotten  her  duty  as  an  honest 
wife,  and  he  notices  the  great  change 
wrought  in  her,  he  says:  “I  went  out 
to  find  a  lost  enchantress  and  I  found 
a  saint.”  They  part  for  ever  and  in 
that  moment  the  boy,  who  has  never 
smiled,  begins  to  laugh  in  glee  at  a 
ray  of  the  sun,  piercing  through  a 
thicket  of  green  foliage.  "At  last!  My 
son!  My  only  child!  I  believe  again; 
I  expect  happiness  again!  A  new  life 


knocks  timidly  at  my  door;  shivering 
with  joy  I  will  (^n  it.” 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  modern  Ger¬ 
man  novelists  that  it  often  wanders  into 
oddity:  they  often  make  themselves 
ridiculous,  seeking  after  orig;inality  by 
every  means.  Among  them  is  Stani¬ 
slaus  Przybyszewskl,  a  Pole  (born 
1868),  who  up  to  1897  wrote  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  German,  infiuenced  much  German 
modern  literature,  and  had  many  fol¬ 
lowers  and  admirers.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  lost  power,  and  his  last 
book,  called  “Epipsychion,”  passed  al¬ 
most  imnotlced.  To-day  Przybyszew- 
skl  is  remembered  in  Germany  only  as 
a  very  original  and  bold  stylist,  who 
brought  back  to  the  language  its  an¬ 
cient  force  of  sentiment  and  expression. 

Peter  Altemberg  (bom  1862)  has  had 
also  a  great  infiuence  on  modern  Ger¬ 
man  writers.  Very  unhappy  in  life 
and  very  sensitive,  wanting  to  found  a 
new  art,  he  betook  himself  to  Huys- 
mans,  the  well-known  mystical-erotic 
French  writer.  In  his  novel  “4  Re- 
bours,”  Huysmans  had  said  something 
about  a  new  form  of  novel  concentrat¬ 
ed  Into  a  few  pages,  every  word  of 
which  was  to  open  horizons  so  large, 
that  the  reader  might  dreami  for  whole 
weeks,  examining  the  present,  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  past,  forecasting  the  future  of 
the  souls  of  the  characters;  such  a 
novel  would  be  “a  kind  of  mental  com¬ 
munication  between  the  writer  and  the 
ideal  reader,  a  spiritual  collaboration, 
agreed  on  among  people  scattered  all 
over  the  world.”  For  the  first  moment 
the  bold  originality  of  the  Idea  is  aston¬ 
ishing,  but  one  soon  perceives  that  it  is 
really  only  an  odd  fancy,  for  such  read¬ 
ers  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  if 
they  exist,  then  they  are  creative 
minds,  which  without  Huysman’s  stim¬ 
ulus  can  conceive  the  most  masterly 
novels  for  themselves.  That  idea  is 
still  more  oddly  put  in  Altemberg’s 
writings.  It  is  of  less  Importance  that 
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the  writer  puts  a  golden  hedge  between 
himself  and  the  world,  that  he  knows 
only  the  feminine  sex;  as  for  men, 
there  is  only  Peter  Altemberg.  It 
would  be  something  if  one  could  at 
least  find  some  stronger  sentiment,  even 
sa  sickly  as  is  Przybyszewskl’s;  but 
unfortunately  Altemberg  does  not 
know  what  a  passion  means— beautiful 
-even  in  its  excess— he  knows  nothing 
but  fiirtation,  which  will  never  do  instead 
of  sincere  sentiment  And  the  odd, 
"concentrated”  form  increases  the  Im¬ 
pression  of  a  gliding  over  the  surface 
of  life.  Altemberg’s  boastful  motto: 
“Not  to  yourself  and  not  to  any  one  per¬ 
son  should  you  give  the  good  which 
jou  have  found  on  hard  roads;  give  it 
to  all,”  shocks  us.  Parturiunt  monies. 

Altemberg  at  all  events  has  a  certain 
amount  of  talent,  which  one  cannot  say 
of  other  ultra-modernists.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  a  great  number  of  these 
writers,  who  imagine  that  they  have 
as  much  Imagination  as  Hoffman,  or 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Their  unbridled  fancy 
throws  on  the  paper  characters  and 
situations  created  as  if  In  fever,  with¬ 
out  connection,  without  the  elementary 
logic  which  Is  binding  even  on  symbol¬ 
ists.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  ui>on 
the  oddities  of  these  sickly  writings;  it 
will  sufiice  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
best  known  and  certainly  the  oddest  of 
the  group,  Paul  Scheerbart,  the  head 
mandarin  of  Berlin  fantacists. 


Looking  over  the  great  change  which 
has  come  over  the  modem  German 
novel,  I  most  acknowledge  that  it  is 
not  possible  either  to  grasp  clearly 
its  historical  position,  or  to  estimate 
its  importance.  The  first  task  is  diflicult 
because  the  stream  fiows  while  we  are 
looking  at  it;  the  second  because  of  the 
personal  eesthetic  views  of  the  critic. 
But  while  a  subjective  criticism  of  the 
modem  literature  of  the  country  In 
which  the  critic  lives  Is  interesting  and 
useful  to  the  readers,  and  may  possibly 


even  infiuence  the  writers,  such  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  fmrelgn  literature,  having  no  im¬ 
mediate  infiuenceon  the  soul  of  the  read¬ 
er,  and  not  reaching  the  authors,  would 
be  merely  a  display.  Therefore  I  con¬ 
clude  this  paper,  not  by  giving  an  <^in- 
ion  on  this  change  in  the  minds  of  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  but  by  pointing  out  an¬ 
other  change,  the  newest  in  German  lit¬ 
erature,  and  which  is  fighting  energeti¬ 
cally  against  both  naturalism  and  sym¬ 
bolism.  This  new  movement,  as  is  al¬ 
ways  the  case  in  Germany,  has  at  its 
disposal  a  publisher  of  repute  (H.  G. 
Meyer,  of  Berlin),  a  special  magazine, 
called  Heimat,  and  energetic  leaders. 
These  are  Rudolf  Huch,  whose  polemi¬ 
cal  pamphlet  "Mehr  Goethe”  was  a 
well-known  essay  of  about  two  years 
ago;  and  Fritz  Lienbard,  the  author  of 
a  passionately  discussed  pamphlet 
against  the  “Absolutism  of  Berlin,”  and 
of  some  sketches  called  “New  Ideals.” 
In  those  three  booklets  are  concentrat¬ 
ed  the  views  and  tendencies  of  a  strong 
opposition  against  the  stream  that  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  ten  yeara  The 
negative  point  of  the  programme  is  a 
fight  against  Nietzsche,  against  tiber- 
menschen  and  especially  against  iiber- 
foeiben,  against  the  depressing  pessim¬ 
ism  of  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy,  who  kill  the 
desire  for  life,  Lebensfreude,  and  raise 
myriads  of  doubts  without  indicating 
any  way  of  escape  from  them;  it  is  a 
fight  against  degenerate  pathological 
literature,  reproducing  with  cold-blood¬ 
ed  cruelty,  for  the  sake  of  a  pseudo- 
eesthetic  passion,  the  most  disgusting 
filth  and  the  most  despairing  misery  of 
modern  life,  a  fight  against  Berlin 
which  devours  all  individuality  and  de¬ 
stroys  all  originality.  Instead  of  all 
that,  the  “new  Ideals”  mean  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  personal  and  national  individ¬ 
uality,  a  return  to  wholesome  thought, 
the  healthy  heart  of  Luther  and  Goethe, 
a  desire  for  grand  poetry,  which  raises 
man  above  the  paltriness  of  every  day 
life;  poetry  nourished  at  the  bosom  of 
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Mother  Nature,  free,  lofty  and  Joyful,  hard  is  entirely  national,  but  not  en- 
poetry  not  sickly  and  decadent,  but  tirely  German,  for  he  recommends  na- 
Tirile,  sound  and  cheerful.  Lienhard  tive  art  not  to  Germans  alone  but  to  all 
emphasizes  with  great  strength  of  con-  nations,  and  he  contends  vehemently 
vlctlon  the  view  that  poetry  is  a  supe-  against  the  modern  cosmopolitan  po¬ 
tior  force  acting  in  us,  that  the  expres-  etry,  be  it  naturalistic  or  symbolic, 
alon  applied  to  It  “by  the  grace  of  God”  To-day  that  movement  is  yet  weak. 
Is  not  a  phrase  but  the  truth,  that  God,  but  who  can  tell  whether  it  may  not 
fatherland  and  the  poet’s  mighty  per-  rule  over  the  near  future? 

Bonallty  are  the  sources  of  art.  Lien-  8.  C.  de  Soissons. 

Tba  OMtMnpormiy  B«Tlew. 
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("Tbey  departed  Into  their  own  couatry  another  waj.**) 

Quoth  Caspar;  “We  have  found  the  Place.  Why  tread 
The  long  road  o’er  again?  We  who  were  dead, 

Need  we  return  where  roses  bloom  and  fail. 

And  all  life’s  petals  are  in  darkness  shed? 

Here  would  1  stay,  a  tireless  worshipiier. 

Here  where  I  laid  life’s  gift,  the  golden  myrrh. 

Youth  needs  God  most,  a-.d  every  path  I  dread 
That  points  me  hence,  the  way  of  whip  and!  spur.” 

Swart  Balthazar  replied:  “Didst  thou  not  note 
The  setting  of  God’s  Star,  nor  watch  it  float 
Gladly  on  Nature’s  round,  no  cloud  to  blur. 

So  man  to  duty  must  himself  devote. 

We  must  retake  the  road:  Even  now  a  cry 
Sounds  from  the  East— ‘To  tarry  is  to  die’; 

Even  now  my  incense  with  its  mist  and  mote 
Darkens  the  gladness  of  the  cradling  sky.” 

But  Melchoir,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  in  years. 

Cried:  “Youth  and  manhood,  vain  alike  your  fears! 
Where  the  Gleam  leads  the  golden  goal  must  lie, 

Turn  not,  nor  tarry  at  all.  The  path  of  tears. 

The  Westward  path  that  brings  us  East  again. 

The  Way  of  Christ,  the  thorny  road  of  pain. 
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This  we  must  follow  till  at  last  appears 
Our  Land  of  Roses  and  our  simlit  plain.” 

So  Westward  they  pursued,  and  still  pursue, 

The  painful  quest,  and  ever  seek  to  view, 

From  height  to  height,  the  home  they  mean  to  gain; 

But  ever  find  the  landscape  sad  and  new. 


Yet  somewhere  West  the 

Tbe  Spectator. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE 

II. 

In  an  earlier  article  the  writer  has 
tried  to  show  that  the  spiritual  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  has  been  so  striking  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  19th  century  was  due  to 
causes  so  deeply  seated  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  the  time,  that  it  must  be 
regarded  by  religious  men  as  part  of  the 
Providential  discipline  of  the  age.  The 
endeavor  was  then  made  to  prove  that 
out  of  the  reaction  of  these  intellectual 
solvents  on  traditional  Christianity,  a 
new  form  of  the  Christian  synthesis 
was  emerging,  which  was  strikingly 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  social  and 
moral  wants  of  the  present  and 
coming  age.  It  was  argued  that  the 
great  and  economic  movements  which 
have  brought  the  higher  and  lower 
races  into  more  intimate  relations,  and 
resulted  in  the  political  annexation  of 
vast  regions  In  the  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  zones,  have  created  a  problem 
of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  the  utmost 
peril,  which  can  only  be  solved  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  that  new  form  of 
Christian  synthesis. 

We  pass,  now,  to  a  consideration  of 
a  new  phase  of  the  modem  world  prob¬ 
lem,  the  inner  social  condition  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Christendom. 


East  is  breaking  through, 

J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency. 


MODERN  WORLD. 

We  have  seen  that,  within  the  relig¬ 
ious  sphere,  there  has  been  throughout 
the  more  progressive  nations  of  the 
world  a  wide-spread  anarchy  of  belief. 
When  we  turn  to  the  economic  sphere, 
we  find  a  similar  anarchy  consequent 
upon  the  break-up  of  the  dominant 
economic  orthodoxy.  The  view  of  that 
economic  orthodoxy  in  its  classical 
form  was  elaborated  in  its  main  out¬ 
lines  by  Adam  Smith,  Malthus  and  Ri¬ 
cardo.  With  wonderful  ability  and 
tenacity  these  thinkers  slowly  elaborat¬ 
ed  their  analysis  of  production,  distri¬ 
bution  and  exchange;  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  rent,  profits  and  interest;  and  of 
the  laws  of  population;  and,  on  the 
basis  of  this  analysis,  the  endeavor 
was  made  to  establish  a  practical  sci¬ 
ence,  whose  leading  idea  was  that  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community  was 
best  subserved  by  leaving  every  indi¬ 
vidual  worker  in  the  great  labor  house 
of  Industry  free  to  seek  his  own  private 
Interest,  the  sole  function  of  the  State, 
economically  regarded,  being  to  take 
measures  that  each  individual  should 
observe  due  respect  for  the  like  fre^ 
dom  of  others.  Briefiy  put,  the  pana¬ 
cea  of  the  orthodox  Political  Economy 
was  unfettered  competition,  with  the 
State  bolding  the  ring  to  see  that  the 
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combatants  observed  the  rules  of  the 
game.  These  rules  of  the  game,  it 
was  held  by  many,  rested  on  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  The  rights 
of  property,  of  bequest,  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  of  free  contract,  and  so 
on,  were  his  by  nature,  and  perfect 
economic  freedom  was  their  legitimate 
consequence.  The  great  dialectic  vic¬ 
tory  which  the  orthodox  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  won  over  the  fallacies  and  blun¬ 
ders  of  the  mercantile  system,  with  the 
wonderful  expansion  of  wealth  that 
followed  the  breaking  of  the  shackles 
of  the  past  which  that  victory  effected, 
gave  that  economic  orthodoxy  an  as¬ 
tonishing  prestige  in  the  England  of 
half  a  century  ago.  Political  Economy 
for  a  time  seemed  to  have  justified  its 
claim  to  be  a  true  science,  and  its  max¬ 
ims  were  believed  to  be  the  sum  of 
political  wisdom.  Ail  that  was  needed, 
it  was  believed  by  many,  was  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  the  masses  with  its  principles 
and  deductions,  and  they  would  ac¬ 
cept  their  lot  as  men  accept  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  endeavor  to  conform 
their  aims  accordingly. 

But  meantime  the  conscience  of  the 
country  was  slowly  awakening  to  the 
enormous  evils  which  were  incident  to 
unlimited  industrial  competition.  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  life-long  crusade  against 
the  evils  of  the  system,  and  the  rise  of 
the  great  Trades  Unions,  with  the  pro¬ 
tracted  industrial  strifes  which  they 
caused  and  the  restrictive  legislation 
which  they  succeeded  in  carrying  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workers,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  practical  impossibility  of  the 
Economist  Gospel  in  a  democratic  age. 
Carlyle  and  Buskin  poured  eloquent 
scorn  on  the  sordid  ideals  of  the  plu¬ 
tocracy  of  their  day,  and  adumbrated 
cloudy  visions  of  a  nobler  order  which 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  educated 
youth  of  the  time.  Yet  from  these 
sources  there  was  more  heat  than  light, 
and  it  was  always  open  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Economist  to  appeal  to  his  deduc¬ 


tions  and  statistics,  and  to  regard  all 
this  angry  protest  as  simply  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  old  story  of  the  revolt  of 
the  heart  against  the  head.  But,  as  so 
often  happens,  the  “heart”  was  not  long 
In  justifying  its  rebellion.  The  social 
evils  of  the  existing  order  compelled 
a  deeper  research  into  the  foundations 
of  that  political  economy  which  sought 
to  justify  and  to  perpetuate  it.  The 
great  movements  of  thought  which,  as 
we  saw,  have  reacted  so  powerfully  on 
theology,  came  with  the  same  unset¬ 
tling  influence  into  the  realm  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy.  Science  brought  the  con¬ 
ception  of  evolution  into  Sociology, 
Philosophy  contributed  theories  of  the 
State  and  of  morals,  and  Historical  re¬ 
search,  working  with  these  new  cate¬ 
gories,  showed  that  what  had  been  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  natural  rights  and  there¬ 
fore  sacrosanct,  were  really  juridical 
institutions,  which  had  been  wrought 
out  by  society  in  the  past  with  a  view 
to  its  security  and  strength  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  from  those  which  now 
prevailed.  The  conceptions  and  ideals 
which  society  had  formed  under  totally 
different  conditions,  society  under  the 
new  industri.sl  order,  it  was  argued, 
was  perfectly  free  to  discard  or  trans¬ 
form,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such 
transformation  would  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  common  life.  Gradually  the 
orthodox  Political  Economy  has  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  these  solvents.  The 
laisaer  faire  principle  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  inadequate  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  social  problem.  Freheit  ist 
keine  Ldsung,  and,  with  that  growing 
conviction,  the  present  order  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  unstable.  So  long 
as  the  old  economic  orthodoxy  pre¬ 
vailed,  a  certain  measure  of  stability 
was  possible.  So  long  as  the  State 
held  the  ring.  Capital  proved  Itself 
abundantly  able  to  hold  its  own  in  its 
recurring  conflicts  with  Labor.  But 
the  whole  position  is  altered  when  the 
State  intervenes  in  the  conflict.  If  La- 
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bor  becomes  able,  through  the  Increas¬ 
ingly  democratic  constitution  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  bring  the  mighty  power  of  the 
State  In  its  behaif  into  the  arena, 
few  can  doubt  what  wili  be  the  result, 
at  least  for  a  time.  Now  the  principle 
of  State  Intervention  has  already  been 
admitted,  has  been  acted  upon  to  a 
very  iarge  extent,  and  is  likely  to  be 
acted  upon  to  a  still  greater  degree. 
Society  is  plainly  e»  route.  But,  we  ask, 
eft  route  to  what?  The  coherent  stable 
theory  of  the  old  orthodoxy  is  aban¬ 
doned;  the  principle  of  State  interven¬ 
tion  is  admitted;  with  every  year  the 
democracy  becomes  better  educated, 
better  organized,  and  more  conscious  of 
its  material  interests  and  political  pow¬ 
er.  Meantime  the  cleavage  between 
Capital  and  Labor  becomes  deeper. 
There  is,  it  is  to  be  feared.  Increasing 
alienation  and  suspicion  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  which  comes 
to  light  in  many  ways,  of  which  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  labor  wars  are  only 
one  indication.  The  spirit  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Socialism  is  obviously  on  the 
increase  among  the  workmen,  and 
where  the  struggle  for  existence  ia 
keenest,  and  the  forces  of  Conservat¬ 
ism  strong,  this  takes  the  form  of  An¬ 
archism. 

Toward  what  changes  does  all  this 
social  unrest  tend?  Many  think  that  it 
tends  toward  the  complete  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  present  competitive  anarchy 
into  a  co-operative  organization  of  So¬ 
ciety  laboring  for  common  ends.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Socialism  would  effect  this 
at  a  stroke,  whilst  the  “purified  Social¬ 
ism,”  with  a  better  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  society,  would  bring 
it  about  by  a  gradual  transformation 
of  existing  institutions.  With  the  gen¬ 
eral  view  that  the  co-operative  will  ul¬ 
timately.  supiplant  the  competitive  or¬ 
der,  the  writer  of  this  article  Is  In  full 
accord.  That  the  time  for  this  has 
come,  or  that  it  is  even  within  meas¬ 
urable  distance,  he  is  unable  to  see. 
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The  cardinal  difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
way  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth 
is  that  the  individuals  of  whom  it 
would  be  composed  are  not  moralized 
up  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be 
a  workable  order  of  society.  Ethically, 
the  co-operative  Idea  Is  unquestionably 
higher  than  the  competitive.  Practical¬ 
ly,  it  would  demand  from  its  citizens 
an  intelligence  and  a  self-sacrifice  of 
which  they  are  not  yet  capable.  Sup¬ 
posing,  therefore,  the  experiment  of  a 
Socialist  State  were  tried  (a  supposi¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  enough),  the  more 
advanced  spirits  in  it  would  require  to 
coerce  the  lower  and  more  backward 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  to 
pieces,  and  Society  would  lose  in  lib¬ 
erty  more  than  it  gained  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  Nor  could  the  system  even  then 
be  permanently  maintained.  Force  is 
no  remedy,  just  as  mere  freedom  is  no 
solution.  Reaction  would  triumph,  and 
Nemesis  would  once  more  overtake 
premature  revolution.  We  may  take 
an  illustration  from  another  sphere  to 
bring  out  the  difficulty.  We  may  hold 
that  Democracy  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
highest  type  of  political  government, 
and  yet  the  most  convinced  Democrat 
among  us  would  not  dream  of  introduc¬ 
ing  universal  suffrage  and  representa¬ 
tive  institutions  in  the  India  of  to-day. 
India  being  what  it  is,  we  know  that 
the  resulting  evils  would  outweigh  the 
advantages,  until  reaction  triumphed 
over  corruption  and  anarchy,  and  the  old 
bureaucracy,  or  an  absolutism  of  a 
more  drastic  cast,  sat  again  in  the  place 
of  power. 

We  stand  to-day,  then,  if  the  argu¬ 
ment  be  sound,  in  this  position.  The 
old  rigime  of  pure  laisaer  faire  has  been 
proved  impracticable.  Its  intellectual 
basis  has  been  undermined,  many  of  . 
Its  inevitable  consequences  have  out¬ 
raged  the  conscience  of  all  civilized  and 
Christian  States,  and  all  of  them  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  have  set  about 
the  task  of  producing  a  bett^  <Hrder  by 
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means  inconsistent  with  its  principles. 
But  the  opposing  ideal  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  commonwealth  is  also  impractica¬ 
ble.  Civilized  man  has  got  beyond 
laiaaer  faire,  he  is  not  ready  for  the  co¬ 
operative  commonwealth.  Freedom  is 
no  solution,  but  Force  is  no  remedy, 
and  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  we 
find  the  same  unrest  and  anarchy  in 
the  economic  sphere  as  we  have  found 
in  the  religious  world.  Society  in  our 
time  is— 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one 
dead, 

The  other  powerless  to  be  bom, 

and  experiences  all  the  misery  and 
unrest  of  such  a  state  to  the  full. 

Shall  it  go  back  to  the  regime  of  pure 
competition  with  its  enormous  dispari¬ 
ties  of  wealth,  its  women  and  child- 
slaves,  its  ruthless  exploitation  of  the 
lower  races?  Surely  to  retrace  its  steps 
thus  would  not  be  to  get  any  nearer  to 
the  City  of  God,  •  Shall  it  plunge  for¬ 
ward  into  a  new  social  order  In  which 
the^  means  of  production  are  controlled 
by  all,  and  each  receives  an  amount  of 
the  proceeds  in  accordance  with  his 
“needs,”  and  wealth  and  poverty  are 
alike  extinguished?  Even  those  who 
feel  most  keenly  the  wrongs  of  the 
present  order  and  the  rights  of  the  de¬ 
serving  poor  may  feel  that  such  an  is¬ 
sue  would  be  fraught  with  more  evil 
than  good.  Shall  we  then  be  content 
with  the  status  quo,  with  its  “sub¬ 
merged  tenth,”  its  many  millions  who, 
as  we  have  been  recently  told,  live  just 
above  the  hunger  line,  its  increasing 
class  antagonisms,  its  economic  an¬ 
archy  and  instability?  Surely  none  of 
these  courses  is  possible,  and  yet  it  is 

*  Schaffle’s  “ImpoBSiblUty  of  Social  Democ¬ 
racy,”  Author’s  preface. 

The  Gotha  programme  (187B)  says:  Article  (1). 
As  the  ohllgatloo  to  lahor  la  nnlTeraal  all  have 
an  equal  rlrht  to  such  product,  each  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  reasooahle  needs.  Klrknp’s 
“History  of  Socialism,*’  p.  852.  In  the  Skfurt 
propAmme  of  1891,  which  lays  down  the  imme¬ 
diate  practical  measures  needful  for  preparinc 


difilcult  to  see  any  other.  Western  So-  • 
ciety  seems  to  have  reached  an  impasse. 

The  root  of  the  whole  evil  and  per¬ 
plexity,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present 
writer,  lies  in  our  egoistic  and  mate¬ 
rialistic  ideas  of  the  good.  The  laisser 
faire  order  rests  upon  the  idea  that  if 
every  man  seeks  first  his  own  material 
interests,  the  result  will  be  the  great¬ 
est  possible  common  weal.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Socialism  of  the  Marx  Schocd 
and  the  Gotha  type,  which  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  the  representative  form  of 
the  Revolutionary  Socialism  of  to-day,^ 
is  a  revolt  against  this  order  in  the 
name  of  the  secular  Interests  of  the 
laboring  classes.  It  claims  on  their 
behalf  a  share  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  proportioned  to  the  “needs”  of 
each.  Its  basis  is  as  materialistic  and 
egoistic  as  that  of  the  older  Econo¬ 
mists.  Its  assumption  is  that  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  this  share  will  result 
in  the  common  good,  an  assumption 
which  may  be  readily  shown  to  be  un¬ 
founded.  In  truth,  we  can  never  reach 
a  harmonious  and  noble  type  of  society 
if  we  start  from  the  idea  that  the  true 
good  for  man  consists  in  material 
things,  or  that  it  is  to  be  attained  from 
the  motive  power  of  private  secular  in¬ 
terest  in  any  shape  or  form.  On  such- 
a  view  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be 
chosen.  The  sum  of  good  things  being- 
limited,  and  population  tending  natural¬ 
ly  to  increase  against  those  limits, 
there  must  therefore  always  be  a  fight 
for  this  limited  sum.  Or  else,  if  we- 
fix  on  the  principle  that  each  shall  have 
a  share  according  to  his  needs,  the 
effect  will  be  that  the  sum  total  to  be  • 
divided  will  fall  off,  population  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  compulsorily  limited,  and 

the  way  for  Collectiylam,  It  la  only  stated  that 
“the  Social  Democratic  party  contends  for  equal 
rights  and  equal  duties  of  all.’’  Klrkup,  p.  226. 

Dr.  Schaflle,  howeyer,  “nt  supra,”  says  that 
the  Social  Democratic  writings  and  speeches 
proye  heyond  the  posslhlUty  of  donht  that  the 
Gotha  programme  really  expresses  the  creed  of ' 
the  party. 
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men’s  lioertles  trenched  on  at 
every  turn.  Either  way  we  have  tyr¬ 
anny  and  slavery  as  the  only  possible 
outcome  of  materialism  and  egoism.  So 
long  as  the  individual  is  dominated  by 
bis  own  personal  interests,  so  long  is 
it  impossible  that  a  truly  noble  society 
can  exist. 

What  is  there  to  surprise  us  in  such 
a  conclusion?  Have  nations  ever  been 
great  except  by  virtue  of  their  possess¬ 
ing  citizens  who  were  willing  to  subor¬ 
dinate  their  private  interests  to  the 
public  good?  Is  not  the  great  palace 
hail  of  history,  Jn  all  its  dim  recesses 
and  sunlit  spaces,  hung  with  the  por¬ 
traits  and  adorned  with  the  statues  and 
blazoned  with  the  names  of  those  who 
lived  and  died  for  interests  greater 
than  their  own?  Even  those  splendid 
and  sinister  figures  who  have  risen  by 
genius  rather  than  virtue  in  the  ages  of 
militarism,  have  so  risen  only  by  the 
self-devotion  of  the  masses  which  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  No  people  has  ever  be¬ 
come  great  without  sacrifice.  Is  it  not 
probable,  then,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  economic  side  of  man’s  life  must 
own  the  sway  of  the  same  law  as  Is  il¬ 
lustrated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  military  and  political 
history? 

The  crying  need  of  our  own  age  in  the 
industrial  sphere  is  the  deepening  and 
the  diffusion  of  the  sense  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Without  this  we  shall  have 
nothing  but  clashing  interests,  indus¬ 
trial  wars,  economic  tyranny  and  slav¬ 
ery,  jealousy,  hatred  and  futile  revolu¬ 
tion.  Without  it  we  have  no  prospect 
of  any  industrial  peace  save  such  as  is 
produced  by  the  rule  of  force.  The 
one  hope  of  better  days  lies  In  the  mor¬ 
alizing  of  industry  by  the  spread  of  a 
new  conception  of  the  common  good. 
If  it  were  possible  to  imbue  C^italist 
and  Laboring  class  alike  with  this  mo¬ 
tive,  the  whole  sordid  struggle  would 
change  its  character,  a  progressive  con¬ 
cordat  between  them  would  be  estab¬ 


lished,  and  society  would  enter  on  a 
happier  and  nobler  epoch.  Suppose 
that  the  Capitalist  could  be  brought  to 
view  his  work  as  a  social  function,  and 
his  gains  as  a  trust  bestowed  upon  him 
for  the  common  good.  Suppose  that 
the  Laborer  viewed  his  work  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  were  able  to  look  upon 
bis  wages  as  controlled  in  amount  by 
the  same  consideration  of  public  advan¬ 
tage;  suppose  that  devotion  to  the 
common  weal  became  a  passion  in  the 
sphere  of  economic  life,  as  it  has  often 
been  historically  under  militarism, 
would  not  the  whole  situation  be  radi¬ 
cally  altered?  The  sting  would  be 
taken  out  of  labor  troubles,  and  the 
poison  out  of  the  blood  of  the  social 
organism.  Social  inequalities  would 
remain,  but  there  would  be  reason  in 
them  which  could  be  recognized  by  the 
reason  of  the  individual.  It  is  only 
in  such  a  moral  transformation  that  I 
can  see  any  hope  of  deliverance  from 
present  and  impending  evils.  “What 
is  now  most  urgent,’’  says  Professor 
Ingram,*  “is  not  legislative  interference 
on  any  large  scale  with  the  industrial 
relations,  but  the  formation  In  both  the 
lower  and  higher  regions  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  of  profound  convictions  as 
to  social  duties,  and  some  more  effec¬ 
tive  mode  than  at  present  exists  of  dif¬ 
fusing,  maintaining  and  applying  those 
conditions.’’ 

These  are  true  words.  The  purely 
spiritual  task  has  the  first  place.  But 
while  this  is  so,  the  deepening  and  ex¬ 
panding  sense  of  the  common  good  must 
also  express  itself  within  the  home 
sphere  of  Christendom,  as  we  have  seen 
that  it  must  do  in  the  foreign  field  of 
missionary  propaganda,  in  institutional, 
customary  and  legislative  changes. 
Moral  progress  among  the  Individual . 
members  of  a  people  Inevitably  im¬ 
plies  social  change,  whether  that  change 

*  “Encyclopedia  BrlUnnlca*';  article  on  “Hla- 
tory  of  PoUtlcal  Economy.”  p.  245  of  re¬ 
published  TOlnme. 
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be  of  a  negative  and  destructive  kind 
like  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  con¬ 
structive,  like  the  great  educational 
measures  of  the  last  century.  Now  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  political 
and  legislative  status  quo  is  inspired 
throughout  by  the  idea  of  the  common 
good.  Much  of  it  is  the  expression  sim¬ 
ply  of  class  interests  or  of  obsolete 
privilege,  and  therefore  is  certain  either 
to  disappear  as  the  moral  temper  of  the 
nations  advances,  or  to  arrest  them  in 
their  onward  progress.  Nor  can  the 
present  economic  order  be  deemed  sac¬ 
rosanct  any  more  than  the  political.  It 
rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  idea  of 
■competition,  and  it  will  probably  rest 
on  that  uneasy  basis  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  So  long  as  the  average  individ¬ 
ual  remains  as  morally  undeveloped 
and  as  unenlightened  as  he  is,  so  long 
will  he  need  the  spur  of  competition 
to  make  him  do  his  best  work  for  the 
common  good.  In  the  interest,  then, 
■of  that  common  good,  and  in  view  of 
the  immaturity  of  man,  it  is  better  that 
that  competitive  system  should  be  re¬ 
tained  than  that  it  should  be  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  men  thrust  into  a  new 
type  of  social  order,  for  which  they  are 
not,  as  yet,  ready.  But  the  acceptance 
of  the  competitive  order  on  this  footing, 
it  is  plain,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  its  acceptance  as  something  per¬ 
manently  essential  to  society,  and  there¬ 
fore  sacrosanct  against  check  or  con¬ 
trol.  The  practical  Christian  man  may 
accept  it,  on  the  same  principle  as 
Paul  accepted  slavery,  or  as  the  mod¬ 
em  Christian  accepts  the  need  for  ar¬ 
mies  and  fleets  and  occasional  wars. 
His  true  course  is  to  accept  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  as  in  the  meantime  con¬ 
ditioned  by  human  imperfection,  and 
not  to  be  violently  overthrown  without 
greater  evils  than  its  present  existence 
entails.  Meantime,  he  holds  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  regulate  it  and  to  humanize 
It,  in  so  far  as  he  can  thereby  best 
serve  the  common  good.  “Competition," 


as  Arnold  Toynbee  has  said,*  “may  be 
compared  to  a  stream  whose  strength 
and  direction  have  to  be  observed,  that 
embankments  may  be  thrown  up  with¬ 
in  which  it  may  do  its  work  harmlessly 
and  beneflcially."  Mr.  Spencer  has 
shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  this 
without  causing  greater  evils  than  those 
which  it  is  sought  to  remove,  but  his 
argument  {''Man  versus  the  State”)  real¬ 
ly  proves  nothing  further,  and  is  as¬ 
suredly  far  from  being  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  laisser  faire  which  it  is  meant 
to  be.  Acceptance  of  competition  on 
this  practical  basis  further  leaves  the 
way  open  for  aspiration  after,  and  la¬ 
bor  for,  the  coming  of  a  better  order  of 
society  based  on  the  nobler  principle 
of  Association,  when  men  shall  no 
longer  waste  their  energies  in  struggle 
with  one  another,  but  shall  be  able  to 
turn  their  united  forces  on  the  con¬ 
quest  of  nature.  Not  till  then  will  the 
great  principle  of  the  common  good 
And  its  complete  expression.  Meantime 
the  true  line  of  economic  and  legisla¬ 
tive  progress  will  be  found  in  realizing 
that  principle  wherever  It  shall  be 
found  practicable,  in  framing  laws  and 
institutions  not  with  a  view  to  vested 
interests  or  revolutionary  selfishness, 
but  with  a  steady  eye  to  the  common 
good.  At  every  point  such  social  and 
institutional  changes,  if  they  are  to  be 
enduring  and  salutary,  should  rest  upon 
that  moral  transformation  of  individual 
Ideas  on  which  all  future  progress  de¬ 
pends,  and  which  consists  in  man’s  ad¬ 
vance  in  thinking  about  his  rights  to 
thinking  about  his  duties,  from  Inter¬ 
ests  to  functions,  from  egoisms  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  to  love  of  the  common 
good. 

From  what  possible  source,  we  now 
ask,  can  such  a  transf(»ination  come? 
It  cannot  be  hoped  for  from  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  secular  education  alone.  Eldu- 
cation,  as  the  recent  course  of  events 
In  Germany  has  shown,  may  be  an  ex- 

■  “Induitrlml  B«ToIatkm”  p.  87.  Edition  1886. 
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plosive  rather  than  a  consolidating 
force.  An  educated  democracy  Is  far 
less  likely  to  put  up  with  its  lot  under 
the  rigime  of  capitalism,  and  is  much 
more  able  to  attain  the  solidarity  and 
discipline  which  are  needful  for  the 
capture  of  the  mechanism  of  the  State, 
than  one  which  is  untrained.  Nor,  on 
the  other  band,  has  the  superior  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  moneyed  and  power-hold¬ 
ing  classes  proved  able  to  beget  in  them 
the  high-minded  and  disinterested  tem¬ 
per  of  devotion  to  the  common  good 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  Nor  have 
Philosophy  and  Science  historically 
shown  themselves  able  to  mould  and 
sway  great  masses  of  people,  or  to  in¬ 
itiate  and  sustain  such  moral  revolu¬ 
tions  as  the  present  crisis  demands. 
The  great  crusades  of  humanity  have 
never  been  led  by  tbe  sage,  but  by  the 
prophet.  Political  Reform  again  has 
already  done  its  part  in  tbe  social  evo¬ 
lution,  and  no  improvement  of  political 
machinery  can  now  be  of  any  primary 
Impwtance  in  the  more  advanced  coun¬ 
tries.  Nor,  I  submit,  can  the  change 
be  brought  .about  by  any  purely  Ethical 
movement,  divorced  from  the  appeal  to 
tbe  tremendous  sanctions  of  the  Divine 
Judgment  and  Mercy,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come.  What  is  wanted 
is  something  which  will  appeal  not  only 
to  the  desire  for  moral  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection,  but  something  which  will  in¬ 
vest  tbe  ideal  in  its  loveliness  with 
awful  and  commanding  power.  Tbe 
work  to  be  done  Is  too  vast  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  anything  but  by  that 
power  which  has  been  the  great  his¬ 
toric  force  in  the  making  of  nations, 
the  power  of  Religion.  Historic  Inyes- 
tigatlon  has  only  brought  out  with  In¬ 
creasing  clearness  the  immense  part 
which  Religion  has  played  in  tbe  past 
in  the  national  and  social  life  of  man. 
It  has  shown  that  the  classical  civiliza¬ 
tions  rested  upon  a  religious  basis,  and 
that  they  fell  with  its  disintegration. 
It  has  shown  that  tbe  Roman  Empire 


was  unable  to  maintain  its  huge  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  incoherent  eclectic  syn¬ 
thesis  which  formed  its  religious  basis 
in  its  first  centuries,  and  in  its  need 
turned  to  the  religion  which  it  had  per¬ 
secuted.  It  has  shown  how,  in  the 
terrific  hurricane  of  the  barbarian  in¬ 
vasions,  the  Catholic  synthesis  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  so¬ 
cial  order.  It  has  shown  how  out  of 
the  faith  of  Islam  there  arose  the  great 
Mohammedan  nations.  The  same  the¬ 
sis  could  be  abundantly  proved  to  be 
true,  did  space  allow,  for  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  modern  days. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  constantly 
recurring  historical  phenomenon?  Sure¬ 
ly  it  is  this,  that  there  are  in  human  na¬ 
ture  tendencies  to  egoism,  which,  how¬ 
ever  useful  they  may  have  been  in 
man’s  dim  barbaric,  half-animal  past, 
are  now,  if  unchecked,  anti-social;  and 
that  religion  with  its  tremendous  sanc¬ 
tions  has  the  power,  which  no  other 
force  possesses,  of  checking  and  trans¬ 
forming  these  impulses,  so  that  It 
makes  tbe  creation  and  the  working  of 
great  social  aggregates  not  only  possi¬ 
ble  but  actual.  Hence  religion  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  mother  of  nations.  Every 
new  religion  has  either  created  a  new 
t3T)e  of  society,  or  has  transformed  the 
old.  No  strong  and  enduring  form  of 
society  has  ever  existed  without  re¬ 
ligion. 

If  there  Is,  then,  to  be  any  deliverance 
from  tbe  present  social  impasse,  history 
Justifies  us  in  believing  that  that  de¬ 
liverance  will  come  from  Religion.  A1 
distinguished  modem  writer.  Professor 
Alfred  Marshall,  has  put  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  his  well-known  work  on  the 
“Principles  of  Eloonomics”  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  two  great  forming  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  world’s  history  have  been 
the  religious  and  the  economic.  Here 
and  there  tbe  ardor  of  the  military  or 
the  artistic  spirit  has  been  for  a  while 
predominant,  but  religious  and  eco¬ 
nomic  Influences  have  nowhere  been 
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displaced  from  the  front  rank  even  for 
a  time;  and  they  have  nearly  always 
been  more  Important  than  all  others 
put  together,”  It  would  seem  to  fol¬ 
low  from  this  that  the  cardinal  prob¬ 
lem  of  civilization  is  to  get  these  fac¬ 
tors  into  right  relations  with  each 
other.  This  in  truth  is  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  of  our  age,  the  problem  which  un¬ 
derlies  all  others.  The  student  of  the 
present  economic  situation  who  has 
reached  the  conclusion  above  indicated, 
that  the  root  cause  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  society  to-day  lies  in  the 
materialism  and  egoism  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  that  the  one  hope  for  a  better 
order  lies  in  the  deepening  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  idea  of  the  common  good, 
and  who  raises  the  further  inquiry  as 
to  how  this  spiritualizing  of  ideals  can 
be  attained,  is  therefore  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  one  great  hope  for 
society  lies  in  that  power  which  has 
been  the  mother  of  all  great  civiliza¬ 
tions,  the  power  which  lays  its  stem 
and  ennobling  restraints  upon  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  class  antagonisms  which 
would  otherwise  shatter  society  into  its 
constituent  atoms,  the  mighty  power  of 
Religion. 

But  history  also  shows  that  mighty 
as  is  the  power  for  good  of  a  great  re¬ 
ligion,  its  power  for  evil  is  sometimes 
almost  equally  great.  Great  national 
tragedies  have  been  caused  by  the  ar¬ 
rest  which  a  reactionary  religion  lays 
upon  the  progressive  life  of  a  people,  or 
by  the  revolt  of  these  progressive  forces 
not  only  from  traditional  religion,  but 
from  Religion  in  all  its  forms.  The 
history  of  Spain  furnishes  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  former  of  these  cases,  and 
that  of  revolutionary  France  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
religious  s3mthesiB  to  meet  the  real 
moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  age, 
and  to  master  and  harmonize  its  wild 
living  forces. 

It  is  the  argument  of  these  articles 


that  it  has  been  towards  the  maturing 
of  such  a  form  of  the  Christian  syn¬ 
thesis  that  all  the  varied  forces  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  earlier  pages  have  been 
working,  a  form  of  the  Christian  syn¬ 
thesis  adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of 
society  at  the  present  time. 

Such  a  process  has  many  analogies 
in  history.  What  was  it  that  enabled 
Judah  to  transcend  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  cataclysm  of  the  Captivity?  It  was 
the  Prophetic  synthesis  which  had  been 
slowly  elaborated  during  the  preceding 
centuries.  Without  this  faith  Judah 
would  have  disappeared  as  the  Ten 
Tribes  disappeared,  and  as  the  vanished 
peoples  disappeared  whom  Assyria 
trampled  in  the  dust.  What  was  it, 
again,  that  preserved  social  order  and 
intellectual  life  in  the  frightful  storms 
of  the  Barbarian  invasions  in  the  days 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire?  It 
was  the  Catholic  synthesis  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  with  the  ecclesiastical  structure 
conformed  to  it,  which  had  been  slow¬ 
ly  elaborated  through  the  first  centu¬ 
ries  of  the  Christian  era.  Little  as 
they  knew  it,  Origen  and  Cyprian  were 
getting  ready  for  Alarlc  and  Genserlc 
and  Attlla.  What  was  it,  finally,  that 
underlay  the  rise  of  the  great  free  na¬ 
tions  of  modern  days,  with  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  their  industrial 
energy,  their  colonizing  power?  It  was 
the  new  Christian  synthesis  of  Witten¬ 
berg  and  Geneva.  Every  phase  of  civ¬ 
ilization  rests  upon  ideas,  and  ideas  of 
the  social  order  are  generated  by  relig¬ 
ion  under  the  infiuence  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  environment  of  the  time. 

We  turn  then,  in  the  present  strait 
and  danger  of  society,  to  ask  what  is 
the  form  of  Christian  synthesis  which 
is  emer^ng  from  the  long  toll  of 
thought  of  the  past  century.  Is  it  one 
which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  age,  one  which  will  consecrate 
the  idea  of  the  common  good,  and  in¬ 
vest  It  with  the  awful  and  command¬ 
ing  power  which  Religion  alone  can 
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bring?  The  answer  to  that  question 
has  already  Implicitly  been  given.  We 
have  seen  that  the  whole  progress  of 
thought  has  been  towards  the  bringing 
into  new  prominence  of  the  historical 
personality  of  Christ,  and  with  it  of  the 
spiritual  ideas  in  which  He  lived  and 
moved  and  had  His  Being.  We  have 
seen  that  one  of  these  great  master 
ideas  was  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  the  supreme  end  alike  of  God,  in  the 
way  of  Providence  and  Grace,  and  of 
man,  in  the  way  of  endeavor  and  self- 
devotion,  To  that  Kingdom,  as  Christ 
conceived  it,  every  Christian  man  is  to 
consecrate  himself  absolutely,  and  to 
cast  the  burden  of  his  personal  inter¬ 
ests  and  anxieties  simply  on  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Father’s  care.  Take  this  idea  of 
the  Christian  life  out  into  our  modem 
world.  Suppose  every  Christian  man 
and  woman  in  downright  earnest  with 
it,  seeking  to  carry  it  out  in  all  its  ful¬ 
ness  and  breadth  in  the  life  of  modem 
society  and  the  modem  state,  prepared 
to  live  and  dl^  for  the  realization  and 
coming  of  that  Divine  Kingdom.  The 
result,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Christians,  would  be  the  transformation 
of  the  whole  economic  situation  in  the 
direction  which  we  have  seen  to  be  vi¬ 
tally  necessary  to  deliverance  from 
present  and  impending  evils,  and  to  fu¬ 
ture  progress.  The  problem  would  be 
solved.  The  religious  idea  would  gen¬ 
erate  the  civic  spirit.  We  should  have 
that  deepening  and  diffusion  of  the  idea 
of  the  public  good  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  crying  want  of  our  time. 

There  are  many  to  whom  such  a  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  spheres  of  religion  and 
of  the  political  and  economic  side  of 
human  life  may  appear  strange  and  un¬ 
natural.  They  think  that  there  is  no 
deep  and  intimate  relation  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  life  of  man. 
It  is  a  complete  mistake.  Our  modern 
Ideas  of  civil  liberty,  for  example,  are 


in  the  last  resort  rooted  in  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  From  the  moment  when  the  Re¬ 
formers  swept  away  all  that  came  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  soul  and  direct 
access  to  God,  asserted  the  full 
rights  of  the  humblest  human  being  to 
unrestricted  communion  with  Him 
through  Christ,  and  laid  upon  him  the 
burden  and  the  glory  of  responsibility 
to  the  Supreme  for  the  gift  of  Eternal 
L/ife,  from  that  hour  political  liberty  be¬ 
came  Inevitable.  The  religious  truth 
wrought  itself  out  in  the  political  and 
economic  sphere,  by  virtue  of  the  unity 
of  the  soul.  Religious  conviction  gen¬ 
erated  the  spirit  of  liberty.*  So,  too, 
the  great  principle  of  religious  solidar¬ 
ity  in  Christ,  implied  in  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  Inevitably  carries 
with  it  the  principle  of  a  new  social  or¬ 
der  in  which  the  idea  of  private  inter¬ 
est  will  be,  not  negated,  but  taken  up 
into  the  larger  idea  of  public  good,  and 
rights  at  last  be  harmonized  with  du¬ 
ties. 

Let  men  beware  how  they  admit  a 
great  religious  truth  into  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  seed 
from  which  innumerable  undreamed-of 
harvests  may  spring.  What  amazing 
social  changes,  what  wars,  revolutions, 
empires,  commonwealths,  lay  in  that 
single  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  all  be¬ 
lievers,  of  justification  by  faith  alone! 
iLuther  taught  that  it  was  the  article  of 
a  standing  or  a  falling  church.  Mod¬ 
em  History  has  taught  that  it  is  the 
article  of  a  rtandlng  or  a  falling  soci¬ 
ety.  The  demonstration  of  that  truth 
has  cost  the  human  race  not  a  little 
toll  and  not  a  little  blood.  The  price 
was  worth  paying,  but  it  has  been 
heavy.  Even  so  let  men  beware  of  the 
Idea  of  the  Kingdom.  At  present  it  is 
in  the  hands  and  hearts  mainly  of 
teachers  of  religion,  but  its  day  may 
come  in  the  great  open  field.  Revolu¬ 
tions  may  be  in  it  which  will  make  the 


*  Lord  Acton,  a  Roman  Catholic  hlatorlcal  Catholic,  hat  home  ImpreaslTe  teatlmony  to  thla. 

achelar  of  profound  learalnx,  and  a  Roman  See  “The  Study  of  History,”  pp.  20—28,  85. 
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earth  shake  and  ring,  wars  which  will 
convulse  world  society,  great  common¬ 
wealths  on  a  vaster  and  nobler  scale 
than  the  world  has  ever  known,  at 
the  last,  perhaps,  a  new  world  order  of 
social  and  industrial  peace.  But  we 
need  not  forecast  the  far  future  now. 
It  will  be  enough  if  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  economic  significance  of 
the  new  Christian  synthesis,  which  is 
as  yet  very  imperfectly  realized  among 
us. 

The  Christian  Society  alone  holds  the 
key  of  the  situation  in  our  modem  eco¬ 
nomic  world  confiict.  It  alone  is  able 
to  discharge  the  function  which  Comte 
ascribes  to  the  “Spiritual  Power,” 
which  is  to  moralize  Capital  by  teach¬ 
ing  the  Capitalist  to  think  of  his  duties 
rather  than  his  rights,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  avert  the  dangers  which  the 
author  of  “Natural  Religion”  describes 
with  such  impressive  force,  as  arising 
from  the  revolt  of  the  disinherited 
classes,  who  are  coming  to  hold  “that 
happiness  is  a  fixed  thing  within  easy 
reach  of  all,  and  that  civilization  is  the 
mass  of  frauds  by  which  it  is  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  few,”  and  who  are  there¬ 
fore  on  the  'eve  of  “a  vast  rebellion 
against  the  whole  system  which  has 
nursed  them,  a  fierce  repudiation  of  the 
whole  system  or  law,  way  of  viewing 
the  universe  or  worship,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  civilized  world.”*  Noth¬ 
ing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  more  hope¬ 
less  than  to  relegate  this  dual  ofllce, 
with  Comte,  to  a  spiritual  power  on  the 
basis  of  a  manufactured  religion  of 
Humanity,  or,  with  Professor  Seeley,  to 
the  teachers  of  a  Natural  Religion. 
They  have  accurately  diagnosed  the 
needs  'of  the  age,  but  the  remedies 
which  they  suggest  are  of  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  kind.  For  the  great  spir¬ 
itual  struggle  before  us  only  one  Power 
is  suflBcient,  the  Power  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  the  source  of  many  civili¬ 
zations,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  rising 


in  its  pristine  vigor,  unwearied  and 
undaunted,  to  begin  a  new  era  grander 
than  any  in  its  memorable  past. 

But  the  very  clearness  with  which 
these  distinguished  thinkers  have  dis¬ 
cerned  the  social  needs  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  very  hopelessness  of  the 
religions  which  they  have  extemporized 
to  meet  these  needs,  should  be  a  stir¬ 
ring  summons  to  the  Christian  Church 
to  show  that  the  faith  by  which  it 
stands  is  more  than  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  and  that  it  has 
in  it  reserve  forces  of  truth  and  power 
which  have  never  fully  been  called  into 
play.  Some  of  the  most  striking  pas¬ 
sages  in  “Natural  Religion”  are  those 
in  which  the  writer  complains  that  the 
authorized  spiritual  teachers  of  the 
time  have  so  little  light  to  give  on  the 
great  and  critical  questions  of  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  the  age,  because  religion 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  individual 
life  alone.  “What  is  wanted,”  he  says, 
“is  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of  teachers 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  to  teach  the  true  relation  of 
man  to  the  universe  and  to  society, 
the  true  Ideal  he  should  worship,  the 
course  which  the  history  of  mankind 
has  taken  hitherto,  in  order  that  upon 
a  full  view  of  what  is  possible  and  de- 
siderable  men  should  live  and  organize 
themselves  for  the  future.  In  short, 
the  modern  church  is  to  do  what  He¬ 
brew  prophecy  in  its  fashion  did  for 
the  Jews,  and  what  Bishops  and  Popes 
did  according  to  their  lights  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  world  when  it  labored  in  the  tem- 
I)est,  and  for  barbaric  tribes  first  sub¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  be  taught.”  Mat¬ 
ters  have  no  doubt  Improved  since 
“Natural  Religion”  was  written,  but 
surely  there  is  here  a  criticism  and  a 
plea  which  the  Church  of  our  day 
would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  The 
problems  with  which  Society  is  now 
face  to  face  are  vaster  in  some  re¬ 
spects  than  those  which  confronted 
either  Hebrew  prophecy  or  the  early 


•  p.  220,  EdlUon  1882. 
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Catholic  church.  Does  the  Church  as 
a  whole  realize  this?  Does  she  under¬ 
stand  the  greatness  of  the  hour?  Have 
her  thinkers  and  teachers  and  organ¬ 
izers  faced  these  problems  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  sense  of  their  overshadowing 
Importance,  their  incomparably  greater 
moment  than  many  of  the  questions 
which  consume  so  much  of  their  time 
and  attention  at  the  present  day?  It 
Is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  main  and 
central  Interest  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  the  salvation  and  training  of  the 
individual  soul,  that  the  beginning  and 
foundation  of  all  things  in  the  new  life 
is  to  get  the  human  spirit  into  right  re¬ 
lation  with  God,  But  what  we  have 
seen  to  be  true  of  the  missionary  propa¬ 
ganda,  that  “the  conversion  of  sinqers 
and  the  edification  of  saints”  depends, 
under  God,  largely  on  the  social  and 
moral  environment,  is  true  of  the  home 
work  of  the  Church  as  well.  It  Is 
mere  blindness  to  act  as  if  there  need 
be  any  rivalry  between  Individual  and 
social  salvation.  They  are  not  rivals, 
they  are  correlatives;  and  throughout 
the  New  Testament  itself  the  perfected 
salvation  of  the  individual  is  always  re¬ 
garded  as  Inseparably  associated  with 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  So, 
too,  Comte’s  demand  for  a  new  “spirit¬ 
ual  power”  should  be  a  summons  to 
the  Christian  Church  to  consider 
whether  its  present  organization  is 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  Its  time  and 
the  grandeur  and  urgency  of  its  mis¬ 
sion.  If  the  Christian  religion  is  to 
play  the  great  part  in  the  future  In 
mediating  between  class  and  class,  be¬ 
tween  nation  and  nation,  and  in  the 
conversion,  moralization  and  protection 
of  the  backward  races  of  the  earth,  that 
it  is  called  to  play,  it  most  rise  above 
its  present  divisions.  Good  men  must 
rise  above  all  their  differences  that  are 
not  due  to  matters  of  vital  moment, 
must  unite,  and  identify  themselves 
with  the  cause  of  God.  It  Is,  no  doubt, 
the  increasing  sense  of  the  magnitude 


and  difficulty  of  this  task  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  that  has  been  slowly  op¬ 
erating  for  union  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  during  the  last  fifty  years,  but 
very  much  remains  to  be  done  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  to  regain  the  lapsed  masses 
in  our  populous  cities,  and  reap  the 
rich  harvest  fields  of  heathendom,  and 
stand  strong  and  independent  In  the 
great  social  strifes  that  He  before  us. 
The  task  which  lies  before  It  Is  indeed 
one  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  ia 
likely  to  demand  all  the  reserve  forces 
of  wisdom  and  devotion  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses — and  more.  It  is  a  question  if 
ever  in  all  its  long  history  it  has  had 
a  greater  task  laid  upon  it  than  to-day; 
a  question  if  ever,  even  in  the  days 
when  amid  the  wreck  of  society  In  the 
northern  hurricanes  it  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  new  world,  even  in  the 
days  again  of  the  great  Reformation 
and  the  frightful  confiicts  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  has  had  to  face  so  testing  a 
struggle  as  that  which  is  now  advanc¬ 
ing  upon  us.  But  if  the  task  is  hard, 
the  labor  is  a  glorious  one.  Character 
may  rise  to  grand  heights  yet  before 
the  work  is  done,  and  if  it  be  well  done 
the  whole  world  of  Christendom  will 
enter  on  a  nobler  phase  of  social  life, 
and  a  new  chapter  be  added  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity  not  unworthy  of 
its  wonderful  origin  and  past. 

III. 

One  great  order  of  the  problems  of 
modern  civilization  remains  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  We  have  examined  those  In¬ 
volved  in  the  relations  of  the  lower  to 
the  higher  races,  and  those  involved  in 
the  internal  social  organization  of  the 
Western  peoples.  There  remains  the 
question  of  the  relations  between  the 
more  advanced  nations,  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  Christendom. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  great  pres¬ 
ent  evils  and  formidable  dangers  ahead. 
The  traveller  through  modern  Europe 
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finds  the  nations  everywhere  armed  to 
the  teeth.  The  roads  are  planned  and 
measured  for  the  passage  of  armies 
and  cannon.  The  great  casernes  are 
crowded  with  conscripts,  the  roll  of 
musketry  resounds  from  the  firing 
ranges  in  forest  glade  and  open  field, 
the  recruits  are  drilled  and  marched 
and  countermarched  on  the  dusty  pa¬ 
rades  and  the  wide  stubble  fields.  The 
great  Powers  are  one  and  all  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  militarism.  In 
the  time  of  peace  they  are  hampered  in 
their  moralization  and  political  evolu¬ 
tion  alike  by  their  unproductive  out¬ 
lays  and  by  the  necessary  stiffening  of 
the  national  framework  which  militar¬ 
ism  entails,  and  besides  this  there  is 
the  constant  danger  of  war  on  an  in¬ 
credibly  destructive  scale.  The  sys¬ 
tems  of  alliance  which  have  sprung  up 
have  only  warded  off  the  danger  at  the 
expense  of  aggravating  its  threatening 
horrors.  The  nightmare  of  European 
war  makes  its  peace  but  a  troubled 
slumber.  The  lurid  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse  seems  ever  on  the  point  of 
fulfilment: — 

And  I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the 
sun;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying  to  all  the  birds  that  fiy  in  mid 
heaven,  Ck>me  and  be  gathered  together 
unto  the  great  supper  of  God;  that  ye 
may  eat  the  fiesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh 
of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty 
men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of 
them  that  sit  thereon,  and  the  flesh  of 
all  men,  both  free  and  bond  and  small 
and  great. 

Can  we  ascribe  these  evils  to  any  one 
main  cause?  Yes,  their  foundation 
cause  is  unquestionably  that  material¬ 
istic  and  selfish  view  of  the  true  good 
which  we  found  to  underlie  the  indus¬ 
trial  evils  of  the  time.  If  the  central 
interest  of  men  lies  in  material  and 
private  good,  then  inasmuch  as  there 
is  only  a  limited  amount  of  that  good 
obtainable,  the  principle  of  division  can 
only  be  that  of  conflict.  Wars  simply 


represent  the  animal  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence  carried  up  into  the  human  sphere. 
The  caserne,  the  Krupp  and  Creusot 
guns,  the  ironclad  and  torpedo  are  the 
result  of  science  and  superior  social  or¬ 
ganization  directed  to  the  same  ends  as 
the  savage  reached  by  the  flint  arrow¬ 
head  and  club,  and  nature  by  the 
hawk’s  talon  and  the  serpent’s  fang. 

Are  we  to  regard  this  state  of  mat¬ 
ters  then  as  an  integral  part  of  the  per¬ 
manent  order  of  Society,  as  fixed  as  the 
great  astronomical  facts  and  laws?  On 
this  view  we  have  simply  to  accept  in¬ 
ternational  Jealousy  and  strife  as  an 
enduring  fact  of  nature,  and  our  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  how  to  enable  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  nation  to  live  as  Christian 
a  life  as  is  possible  within  these  iron 
limits.  Such  seems  to  be  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  to-day  among  practical 
men.  Pessimists  appeal  to  universal 
human  history  and  say  that  it  proves 
that  warfare,  being  due  to  Ineradicable 
human  passions,  must  simply  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  Inevitable.  The  same  old 
story  that  is  blazoned  with  barbaric 
pride  on  the  shattered  ruins  of  Assyri¬ 
an  palaces,  and  along  the  dim  colon¬ 
nades  of  the  temples  of  the  Nile,  is 
written  also  among  the  sunny  corn¬ 
fields  and  vineyards  and  forest  glades 
of  the  great  Aceldamas  of  Modem  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  vision  of  a  warless  earth 
seems  visionary  indeed  in  an  age  when 
the  struggle  for  existence  Is  so  keen:— 

Warless,  when  her  tens  are  thousands, 
end  her  thousands  millions,  then 
All  her  harvests  all  too  narrow,  who 
can  picture  war  less  men? 

I 

Is  it  reasonable  that,  with  universal 
precedent  against  us,  we  should  even 
hope  for  universal  peace?  That  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  world  view.  Christian¬ 
ity  cannot  admit  of  pessimism  here 
any  more  than  elsewhere.  It  believes 
that  the  kind  of  facts  which  human  na¬ 
ture  presents  are  not  of  the  same  order 
las  the  facts  of  the  physical  universe. 
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You  cannot  redeena  a  cyclone,  or  re¬ 
generate  a  volcano,  but  It  Is  otherwise 
with  the  soul  of  man.  Pessimism, 
which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
precedents  of  history  must  control  Its 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  that  human 
nature  is  Incapable  of  modification, 
would  have  throttled  American  Aboli¬ 
tionism  at  its  birth,  would  arrest  the 
missionary  enterprise,  and  would,  in  a 
word,  be  the  death  of  every  great  cru¬ 
sade  for  the  nobler  life  of  man.  Such 
pessimism  has  its  uses.  It  should  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  enormous  difficulties  in 
the  way,  the  need  not  only  for  heroism 
and  devotion,  but  for  clear-sighted 
measurement  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  and,  above  all,  for  Divine 
aid;  but,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  Living  God. 

The  whole  course  of  our  preceding 
argument  carries  us  further.  If  there 
be  any  force  in  its  earlier  stages,  it  ap¬ 
plies  here  also.  The  main  cause  of 
the  international  danger,  as  has  been 
said,  is  that  which  has  produced  the 
social  strife  within  the  limits  of  the 
nation.  In  the  wider  arena  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  further  complicated  by  two 
contributory  causes,  the  existence  of 
the  barriers  of  nationality,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  international  polity,  such 
as  has  been  elaborated  in  the  narrower 
sphere. 

Take,  now,  the  main  cause,  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  and  selfish  idea  of  the  na¬ 
tional  good.  If  the  sum  of  good  things 
to  be  divided  is  necessarily  too  small  to 
satisfy  the  claimants,  increasing  in  a 
smaller  ratio  than  their  numbers,  and 
being  allocated  by  anarchic  struggle 
alone,  then  recurring  wars  are  inevi¬ 
table.  But  this  compendious  formula 
is  simply  that  of  the  orthodox  Political 
Economy,  which  we  have  seen  reason 
to  distrust  within  the  national  sphere. 
If  the  formula  Is  adequate  for  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation  It  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  also  for  the  nation,  and  in  that 


laisser  faire  epoch  with  all  its  horrors, 
and  should  have  nothing  before  us  but 
a  class  struggle  of  increasing  bitter¬ 
ness.  But  if  we  refuse  to  admit  this. 
If  we  believe  that  national  society  may 
be  kept  efficient,  and  yet  progressively 
moralized  by  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
Identity  of  the  common  and  individual 
good  effected  by  the  might  of  Religion, 
we  most  apply  the  same  principles  to 
the  solution  of  the  international  prob¬ 
lem.  If  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  common  national  good,  there  must 
also  be  an  international  good,  a 
universal  good.  If  there  be  not 
such  a  good,  what  becomes  of 
the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  religion?  Every  universal  re¬ 
ligion  contains  implicit  in  itself  the 
possibility  of  an  international  concor¬ 
dat,  but  if  we  eliminate  the  religious 
factor  from  our  analysis  of  the  present 
situation  and  forecast  of  the  future,  the 
outlook  is  dreary  indeed.  The  task 
here,  as  in  the  national  sphere,  is  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  the  moralization  of  man, 
and  if  man’s  interests  be  simply  mate¬ 
rial  and  temporal,  the  hope  of  persuad¬ 
ing  him  to  forego  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  weal  is  of  the  most  vision¬ 
ary  kind.  But  if  he  knows  himself  to 
be  a  son  of  God,  and  an  immortal  be¬ 
ing,  the  whole  conditions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  are  altered.  His  nature  becomes 
plastic  to  the  tremendous  sanctions  of 
the  Divine  Law,  and  in  the  grasp  of 
Eternity  he  becomes  capable  of  such 
abnegations  and  heroisms  as  life  in  a 
noble  and  progressive  society  demands 
of  all  its  members.  It  is,  then,  in  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  in  Religion  alone,  that  the 
hope  lies  of  such  a  transformation  of 
the  individual  as  can  render  an  inter¬ 
national  concordat  possible,  just  as  it 
is  in  Religion  alone  that  the  hope  of 
true  national  progress  lies.  The  mtiin 
cause  of  the  evils  in  the  narrower  and 
in  the  wider  sphere  being  thus  identical, 
the  remedy  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 


case  we  should  be  back  in  the  old  But,  as  has  been  said,  the  international 
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situation  is  complicated  by  conditions  God.  Just  as  the  individual  may  rise 
from  which  the  national  situation  is  above  his  egoisms  Into  the  Idea  of  life 
free.  as  a  service  of  the  common  good,  so  the 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  Infiuence  historically  and  geographically  deter- 
of  nationality.  mined  aggregate  of  individuals  which 

At  present  the  fact  of  nationality  is  we  call  a  nation  may  conceivably  rise 
one  of  the  great  barriers  in  the  way  of  above  its  greed  and  lust  of  dominion  by 
an  associated  humanity.  However  living  to  realize  its  Vocation  in  the 
keen  the  social  strife  may  be  within  Divine  Counsel.  What  force  and  te- 
the  nations  between  the  different  nacity  and  grandeur  such  an  ideal  may 
classes,  there  is  here  far  more  possi-  give  to  a  people  let  the  Old  Testament 
billty  of  a  common  understanding  and  bear  witness.  Nationality,  up  to  a  cer- 
sympathy  than  there  would  be  if  to  the  tain  point,  corresponds  to  Individuality, 
social  difference  there  were  added  the  and  just  as  the  true  ideal  of  a  nation 
complex  differences  of  blood  and  Ian-  is  not  of  a  bundle  of  similar  units,  but 
guage  and  traditions  and  often  of  re-  of  a  harmony  of  richly  varied  individ- 
ligions  which  differentiate  the  great  ualities,  so  in  the  great  world  order  of 
nationalities  of  Christendom.  Hence  the  future  there  must  be  room  for  many 
the  international  problem  is  much  more  different  national  types  harmonized  by 
entangled  than  the  national.  It  is  not  a  common  spirit  and  aim.  That  will 
surprising  that  Tolstoy,  with  his  deep  be  true  of  it  which  is  said  of  the  Holy 
sense  of  the  evils  of  modern  clvillza-  City  of  the  Apocalypse,  “The  nations 
tion,  should  pour  savage  scorn  on  what  shall  walk  amidst  the  light  thereof  .  .  . 
he  considers  the  obsolete  pseudo-virtue  '  and  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  the 
of  “patriotism”  as  the  source  of  innu-  honor  of  the  nations  into  it.”  Its  unity, 
merable  falsehoods  and  miseries.  in  short,  will  not  be  that  of  the  mass 

Yet  when  one  remembers  what  the  but  the  organism.  We  apply  this  prln- 
Bense  of  nationality  has  done,  not  only  ciple  already  in  our  historical  judg- 
In  the  far  past  of  history,  when  Tolstoy  ments  of  dead  nations.  We  appraise 
admits  that  It  had  a  place,  but  what  it  the  Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Phoenl- 
has  done  and  is  doing  still  in  our  mod-  clan,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  and  the 
ern  world,  to  check  the  egoism  of  men,  Hebrew  by  their  respective  contribu- 
and  to  teach  them  the  virtues  of  a  com-  tions  to  the  common  life  of  mankind, 
mon  life;  when  one  considers,  further,  “Die  Welf  Oeschiohte  ist  das  Welt- 
how  inevitably  race  differences  arise  Oericht."  Why  should  we  not  antlcl- 
out  of  the  Providential  order  of  life,  one  pate  the  verdict  of  the  future  by  apply- 
cannot  but  think  that,  in  this  matter,  ing  to  our  present  world,  which  will 
Mazzini  is  the  truer  prophet.  That  one  day  be  a  dead,  silent,  remote  past, 
mankind  has  often  abused  the  idea  of  the  same  great  principles  of  judgment 
the  Family  should  lead  us  not  to  disin-  which  posterity  will  use,  and  thereby 
tegrate  that  most  fundamental  of  social  acquire  the  habits  of  tolerance  and 
groups,  but  rather  to  moralize  it,  and  sympathy  and  hatred  of  national  ag¬ 
in  the  same  way,  therefore,  the  fact  gression  which  they  Involve?  Why,  in 
that  Nationality  is  vulgarized  and  cor-  a  word,  should  we  not  endeavor  to  look 
mpted  should  not  lead  us  to  denounce,  at  the  whole  question  of  nationality 
but  to  spiritualize  it  In  the  light  of  a  and  patriotism  in  the  light  of  the  King- 
great  Social  religion,  such  as  has  been  dom  of  God? 

desiderated  above.  Nationality  would  (2)  There  remains  to  be  considered 
be  thus  spiritualized  by  the  idea  of  the  other  great  contributing  cause  of 
National  Vocation  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  international  evils  of  the  present 
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day,  the  absence  of  any  adequate  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  realizing  of  the  common 
good  of  Christendom.  The  modem  in¬ 
ternational  world  is  to-day  at  a  stage 
of  evolution  corresponding  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  the  state  of  the  individual 
nations  of  Christendom  at  the  close  of 
the  Feudal  System.  So  far  as  internal 
organization  goes  it  is  thus  some  six 
hundred  years  behind  the  nation.  Na¬ 
tional  Society  at  that  time,  in  many 
countries,  was  in  a  condition  which 
seems  to  us  little  better  than  a  modified 
imarchy.  The  rising  Industry  had  to 
struggle  against  plunder  and  private 
war;  justice  was  not  a  national  con¬ 
cern  but  a  matter  of  baronial  privilege, 
or  private  vendetta;  the  right  of  the 
strongest  tempered  by  a  certain  dif¬ 
fused  sentiment  of  Christianity  pre¬ 
vailed.  We  know  how  this  semi-an¬ 
archic  condition  of  national  society  was 
brought  to  an  end.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  rise  of  strong  central  powers,  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  the  great  na¬ 
tional  groups  round  these  centres,  and 
the  establishment  of  national  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Gradually  there  rose  above  the  strife  of 
classes  the  authority  of  great  tribunals, 
which  rendered  the  rude  justice  of 
former  days  obsolete,  so  that  hence¬ 
forth  all  social  struggles  were  carried 
on  subject  to  the  rule  of  national  law. 
There  is  much  that  is  analogous  to  this 
seml-anarchic  state  of  the  dying  feu¬ 
dalism  in  the  Christendom  of  our  day, 
and  that  is  what  makes  its  militarism 
at  once  so  fatally  necessary  and  so 
grossly  anachronistic.  The  code  of 
morals,  and  even  of  manners,  as  be¬ 
tween  nations,  is  such  as  no  modern 
civilized  society  would  tolerate  as  be¬ 
tween  its  citizens.  If  we  are  to  take 
the  popular  Press  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  as  fair  indicators  of  international 
feeling,  the  eight  great  powers  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  treat  one  another  like  ruffians 
in  an  Blast-End  slum  or  a  mining  camp, 
rather  than  like  gentlemen,  or,  still 


more,  Christians.  They  swagger  and 
boast,  they  glory  In  one  another’s  dis¬ 
asters,  and  are  full  of  the  meanest 
envy  and  detraction  when  any  one  of 
them  is  successful.  They  threaten  and 
bully  unblusbingly,  and  all  their  effu¬ 
sive  international  courtesies  are  always 
with  a  view  to  some  personal  gain,  and 
ever  in  the  background  there  lies  the 
appeal  to  the  revolver  or  the  knife. 

Yet  there  is  within  the  nations  a  fair 
amount  of  courtesy,  honor  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  and  often  the  very  men  who 
approve  of  such  an  attitude  toward 
rival  nationalities  would  detest  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  such  a  temper  among  their 
own  people.  One  main  reason  of  this 
absurd  and  abominable  anachronism, 
this  survival  of  a  coarser  and  meaner 
life  in  international  relations  than  ex¬ 
ists  within  the  nations,  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  such  international  pol¬ 
ity  as  has  enabled  individuals  to  win 
in  peaceful  common  life  a  measure  of 
sympathy  and  mutual  understanding. 
Had  the  inner  life  of  the  nations  re¬ 
mained  at  the  anarchic  stage  of  raid 
and  vendetta,  the  inner  relations  of 
their  citizens  would  have  remained  at 
a  corresponding  stage  of  brutality  and 
falsehood.  But  it  has  been  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  frame  concordats  of  justice  and 
law  which  secured  the  same  ends  as 
were  aimed  at  by  the  blood  feud,  and 
a  better  life  f<^  all  than  was  possible 
under  the  truculent  self-assertion  of 
earlier  days  has  been  thereby  attained. 
The  higher  life  of  the  nations  has 
thus  found  expression  in  institu¬ 
tions,  and  under  the  shelter  of 
public  tribunals  and  legislatures 
representative  of  varying  interests  a 
nobler  common  life  has  arisen.  Is  it 
wholly  visionary  to  hope  for  anything 
corresponding  to  this  in  the  world  of 
international  relations?  Is  there  no 
prospect  of  any  system  of  International 
Justice?  That  is  the  great  problem 
through  which  the  most  advanced 
minds  among  our  statesmen  and  publl- 
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cists  are  groping  their  way,  just  as  we 
have  seen  that  Missionaries  are  becom¬ 
ing  Sociologists,  and  Social  reformers 
at  home  are  endeavoring  to  build  up 
a  nobler  social  structure. 

There  is  one  great  practical  difference 
between  the  national  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  evolution.  The  old  evil  system  of 
vendetta  and  faust  recht  was  put  down 
within  the  nation  by  irresistible  physi¬ 
cal  force.  It  was  the  absolute 
monarch  with  his  standing  army 
who  crushed  out  the  social  an¬ 
archy  and  consolidated  a  system 
of  authoritative  justice.  Now  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot  look 
for  the  rise  of  any  such  absolute  central 
power  in  the  Christendom  of  either  to¬ 
day  or  to-morrow.  There  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  physical  force  behind  any  in¬ 
ternational  tribunal  which  we  can  im¬ 
agine.  It  would  seem  that  if  there  is 
ever  to  be  in  Christendom  any  better 
system  than  the  present  brutal  and  an¬ 
achronistic  order  it  must  rest  not  on 
physical  but  on  spiritual  power.  But 
here  also  the  pressure  of  economic 
forces  has  brought  the  principle  of  an 
international  tribunal  to  the  front.  The 
crushing  burdens  of  miiitarism,  the 
miseries  of  the  proletariat,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Anarchism  and  Nihilism  which 
spring  from  these  miseries,  have  forced 
the  great  Powers  much  against  their 
will  to  institute  the  Hague  tribunal. 
Plainly,  the  whole  weight  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  Influence  of  the  Church  should  be 
cast  into  the  scales  in  its  interest.  It 
is  at  least  a  step  towards  a  better  world 
polity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the 
realizing  of  such  a  polity  that  the  whole 
drift  of  later  theological  movement 
tends  to  bring  more  and  more  before 
men. 

But  even  if  such  a  tribunal  became 
a  great  and  powerful  factor  in  human 
history,  even  if  it  more  than  realized 
all  that  its  most  ardent  advocates  claim 
for  it,  it  would  not  of  itself  solve  in 
the  Christian  sense  the  international 


problem  of  Christendom,  any  more  than 
the  mere  existence  of  civic  tribunals 
within  the  nations  has  solved  their 
burning  social  questions.  It  would 
minimize  the  worst  dangers  of  interna¬ 
tional  greed  and  vanity,  and  it  would 
thus  be  a  true  institutional  expression 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  but  it  would 
only  be  one  step  towards  the  ideal  of 
a  world  associated  for  common  aims,  a 
world  in  which  each  nation  would  bring 
the  riches  of  its  national  individuality 
into  the  great  treasure  house  of  the 
common  good.  Such  an  ideal  seems 
visionary  indeed  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  writers  on  public  themes.  It 
is  simply  not  ns  yet  above  the  horizon. 
Arbitration  is  the  utmost  that  most  of 
them  dare  to  hope  for,  and  the  vision  of 
an  associated  humanity  is  simply  one 
of  those 

Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance 

which  have  no  substantial  ground  in 
reality.  It  has  not  even  the  substan¬ 
tiality  of  a  dream.  It  is  rather  of  the 
tenuity  of  a  dream  within  a  dream. 
Such  pessimism  is  largely  due  to  loss 
of  faith.  In  the  ebb-tide  of  religious 
conviction  of  our  time  men  have  largely 
lost  the  pow'er  of  reading  the  true 
meaning  of  history.  They  can  neither 
measure  the  past  nor  forecast  the  fu¬ 
ture  who  believe  that  religion  is  a  spent 
force  in  the  life  of  mankind,  or  who 
assume  that  God  has  wrought  His 
greatest  deeds  in  the  past  of  human 
history.  What  if  there  should  come 
into  human  life,  as  the  centuries  and 
miilenniums  pass,  a  vast  new  influx  of 
Divine  power  which  should  invest  the 
idea  of  the  common  good  with  new  sa¬ 
credness  and  grandeur,  and  turn  all  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  religious  life  of 
men  into  the  endeavor  to  realize  the 
supreme  Divine  End,  the  world-wide 
Kingdom  of  God, 

A  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  mankind  again? 
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We  need  not  endeavor  to  minimize 
the  possible  remoteness  and  difficulty 
of  the  event.  So  far  as  we  can  Judge 
of  the  situation,  It  is  far  less  advanced 
within  the  world  commonwealth  than 
within  the  nation.  The  political  and 
economic  development  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  a  less  advanced  stage.  More¬ 
over,  the  religious  situation  is,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  less  mature.  A 
large  part  of  Christendom  still  holds 
the  Christian  faith  in  forms  under 
which  its  full  moral  energies  cannot  be 
liberated,  or  in  forms  in  which  its  pow¬ 
er  is  dissipated  through  analytic  unbe¬ 
lief.  Taking  Christendom  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  the  religious  synthesis  is  as 
immature  as  the  economic  and  political 
situation.  He  would  be  overbold  who 
should  venture  to  predict  in  detail  the 
economic  and  political  evolution  of  the 
Latin  and  Slavonic  peoples,  or  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  theological  development  of  the 
Eastern  and  Roman  Churches.  But  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  theo¬ 
logical  development  Jn  Western  Europe 
and  America  are  at  work  also  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Europe.  The  light  of 
Science,  Modern  Philosophy  and  His¬ 
torical  Criticism  cannot  permanently  be 
shut  out  by  a  faith  that  wishes  to  com¬ 
mand  the  progressive  life  of  its  day, 
and  it  is  the  argument  of  these  articles 
that  those  stars  in  their  courses  are 
fighting  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

We  shall  now  sum  up  the  main  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  whole  foregoing  argu¬ 
ment.  We  have  seen  that,  by  the 
steady  operation  of  great  political  and 
economic  forces,  the  vanguard  peo¬ 
ples  of  civilization  have  moved  on¬ 
wards  into  a  position  of  singular  Inter¬ 
est  and  peril.  We  have  seen  that  the 
lower  and  the  higher  races  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  relation  of  great 
and  increasing  intimacy  of  economic 
and  political  life,  and  that  this  new  re¬ 
lation  has  in  it  great  possibilities  alike 
of  good  and  evil.  We  have  seen  that, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Nation,  West¬ 


ern  Christendom  is  on  the  eve  of  great 
economic  transformation  or  of  pro¬ 
longed  social  strife,  in  both  of  which  lie 
possibilities  of  the  most  sinister  kind 
for  civilization.  We  have  seen  finally 
that  the  international  relations  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  are  of  such  a  nature  that  at 
any  moment  the  whole  fabric  of  civili¬ 
zation  may  be  subject  to  the  shock  of 
war  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  the  fear 
of  this  acts  as  an  Incubus  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  its  higher  life.  In  all  these 
cases  we  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
root  of  the  total  danger  lies  in  the  sel¬ 
fishness  and  materialism  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  society 
lies  in  the  intervention  ot  some  power 
strong  enough  to  transform  private  in¬ 
terest  by  taking  it  up  into  the  idea  of 
the  common  good.  The  destruction  of 
private  interest  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  What  is  wanted  is  some¬ 
thing  which  will  show  convincingly  to 
the  Individual  that  there  can  never  be 
any  real  contradiction  between  his  true 
good  and  the  true  and  lasting  good  of 
his  fellow  men.  The  rise  of  the  sense 
of  the  common  good  is  the  great  need 
of  the  democratic  civilization  of  our 
day.  It  has  been  further  shown  that 
we  can  look  for  this  vitally  necessary 
service  only  from  Religion,  which  has 
always  been  a  nation-making  and  na¬ 
tion-saving  power  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.  But  Religion,  historically  re¬ 
garded,  has  taken  several  forms. 

(1)  It  has  taken,  sometimes,  an  in¬ 
tensely  nationalist  type,  as  in  the  na¬ 
tions  of  classical  antiquity,  or  as,  in  a 
nobler  form,  in  the  religion  of  Israel, 
or,  as  in  a  higher  form  still,  in  the  He¬ 
brew  Christian  nationalism  of  Modern 
Puritanism. 

Plainly  such  a  form  is  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  present  day.  We  may 
combine  the  utmost  reverence  for  our 
Puritan  forefathers,  with  profound 
gratitude  to  God  that  the  course  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought  has  carried  us  beyond 
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the  theocratic  national  ideals  of  the  he¬ 
roic  age  of  Puritanism.  Such  ideals 
would,  no  doubt,  have  served  us  well 
in  solving  the  problems  presented  by 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  our 
time,  but  they  would  have  been  inade¬ 
quate  to  those  presented  by  the  first  or 
the  third  class,  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  Puritanism,  in  Its  dis¬ 
tinctive  idea,  was  neither  a  missionary 
religion  nor  a  religion  which  made  for 
universal  peace.  It  was  a  baptized 
Hebraism,  willing  to  make  proselytes, 
but  reserving  its  main  energies  for 
other  tasks,  and  nationalist  rather  than 
cosmopolitan  in  its  immediate  practical 
aim.*  Its  main  interest  lay  in  the  na¬ 
tional  theocracy,  in  the  covenanted  peo¬ 
ple  of  God,  in  the  purity  of  their  dis¬ 
cipline,  their  conformity  to  the  scriptu¬ 
ral  model,  and  the  clearness  of  their 
testimony.  No  doubt  the  greater  minds 
and  natures  of  Puritanism  ranged  deep¬ 
er  and  higher,  but  I  think  that,  broadly 
regarded,  the  case  is  as  I  have  stated 
it.  Grand  therefore  as  is  the  Puritan 
tradition,  we  may  well  be  thankful 
that,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  we  have 
forms  of  Christian  truth  more  adequate 
to  the  riches  of  the  great  world  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  than  these. 

(2)  Religion,  again,  has  sometimes 
taken  an  exaggeratedly  individualist 
form. 

On  his  view  man’s  central  interest 
lies  in  the  salvation  and  culture  of  his 
own  soul,  and  all  other  interests  are 
subsidiary  and  incidental.  Possessed 
by  the  great  conviction  that  God  and 
the  soul  are  the  only  two  enduring  real¬ 
ities,  but,  interpreting  both  in  too  nar¬ 
row  a  sense,  the  early  anchorites,  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  pi¬ 
etists  of  modern  days  have  found  their 
chief  good  in  the  culture  of  their  pri¬ 
vate  and  devotional  life,  and  have  prac¬ 
tically  left  the  great  world  to  go  its 

*  For  the  ettitnde  of  ScottUh  PariUDlam  oo 
this  point,  see  Dr.  Waller’s  “Scottish  nirologr 
end  'Rieoioylans,”  teotore  U. 


own  road 'and  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  its  wanderings.  That  the  world, 
none  the  less,  owes  much  to  these  mys¬ 
tics  and  pietists,  as  it  does  to  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  all  competent  Judges  know,  if 
they  have  the  narrowness  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist  they  have  sometimes,  aiso,  his 
greater  depth,  and  the  writings  of  the 
recluse  have  thus  often  been  a  spring 
of  living  waters  to  the  militant  reform¬ 
er,  or  soldier,  or  statesman  bearing  the 
burden  and  beat  of  the  day.  Luther 
has  toid  us  what  he  owed  to  the  T*co- 
logia  Germanica,  and  the  Imitation  of 
Christ  was  Gordon’s  solace  in  the  long 
tragedy  of  Khartoum.  Yet  that  this 
individualistic  religion,  taken  alone, 
is  not  sufficient  for  Society  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  strait  and  agony  seems  to  me  equal¬ 
ly  certain.  We  must  advance  from  it  to 
the  full  riches  of  the  New  Testament 
idea,  that  while  the  springs  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  life  are  “hidden  with  Christ  in 
God,’’  that  life  can  only  come  to  its 
true  self  when,  in  the  comradeship  of 
the  Christian  Church,  it  fights  and  en¬ 
dures  for  the  world-wide  Kingdom. 
What  the  world  needs  to-day  is  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  wins  in  its  solitary  laws 
of  devotion  the  power  to  realize  itself 
in  the  market,  and  the  senate,  and  the 
embassy,  and  the  home  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  field.  It  needs  men,  who,  inspired 
by  a  religious  motive,  will  grapple  with 
civic  corruption,  and  national  greed  and 
vanity,  and  be  willing  to  face  danger 
not  only  to  body,  but  to  soul,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

(3)  Once  more,  religion  has  often 
taken  a  predominantly  ecclesiastical 
form. 

The  main  interest  of  the  Christian 
believer  of  this  type  lies  not  in  the  The¬ 
ocratic  nation,  nor  in  the  individual 
6oul,  but  in  the  Church.  The  Visible 
Church,  it  is  believed,  is  the  real  centre 
of  God’s  interest  in  the  world,  the  one 
permanent  reality  in  the  changing 
world  of  time.  All  else  on  earth  is  but 
so  much  scaffolding  for  the  true  bulld- 
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Ing.  The  Family,  the  State,  the  great 
(Structure  of  Civilization  Itself  all  exist 
for  the  Church.  In  the  Interests  of  the 
Visible  Church,  Bossuet  argued,  God 
governs  the  world,  and  In  this  he  was 
but  following  the  Roman  Catholic  tra¬ 
dition  which  directed  the  policy  of  the 
great  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Now 
that  there  was  truth  In  this  view,  as 
there  is  truth  in  the  Puritan  and  Pi¬ 
etist  views,  I  should  be  far  from  deny¬ 
ing.  That  It  Is  a  view  In  any  way  ade¬ 
quate  either  to  the  Christian  revelation 
or  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  I  do  not 
believe.  What  Is  needed  to-day  Is  a 
form  of  religion  which  will  invest  the 
common  secular  duties  of  life  with  sa- 
credness  and  grandeur,  which  will  bring 
the  mighty  sanctions  of  Eternity  to 
bear  upon  modem  industry,  and  the 
home  and  foreign  policy  of  nations, 
which  will  compel  men  to  feel  that  hu¬ 
man  society  itself  is  a  sacred  thing, 
that  it  is  not  the  scaffolding,  but  itself 
the  living  rock  out  of  which  God  Is 
building  bis  City.  A  religion  of  this 
type  I  believe  that  you  cannot  get  If 
you  make  the  Visible  Church  the  final 
end  of  creation;  a  religion  of  this  type 
you  do  get  If  you  make  the  Church, 
like  the  Family  and  the  State,  a  means 
to  the  realization  of  the  world-wide 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  only  a  religion 
of  this  stamp  that  can  deliver  the  world 
out  of  the  present  impasse,  and,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  It  is  precisely  a  religion  of  this 
kind  that  is  emerging  from  the  long 
analysis  of  the  19th  century.  If  the 
argument  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
study  is  sound,  it  is  Just  this  social  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Christian  Idea  that  the 
modern  epoch  of  investigation  has 
brought  to  light  in  the  Christian  Gos¬ 
pel.  What  we  are  witnessing  in  the 
religious  world  is,  therefore,  not  the  de¬ 
struction,  but  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Reformation,  Just  as  what 
we  are  witnessing  in  the  economic  and 
political  world  Is  the  completion  of  the 
work  accomplished  In  the  same  age. 

Bcnscno.  yol.  i.zzix.  694 


There  is  something  singularly  Impres¬ 
sive  in  the  spectacle  which  the  recent 
history  of  religious  thought  presents, 
when  viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
something  which  awakens  in  the  mind 
the  sense  of  religious  awe.  The  histo¬ 
rians  of  early  Christianity  have  been 
accustomed  to  begin  their  work  by 
showing  us  the  convergence  of  all  the 
great  movements  of  the  secular  life  of 
the  age  on  the  place  and  on  the  time 
when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  among 
men.  They  have  shown  os  in  the  far 
past  the  Greek  races  elaborating  their 
wonderful  language,  and  building  up 
the  fabric  of  their  philosophy,  all  unwit¬ 
ting  of  the  grander  uses  to  which  their 
endeavors  should  be  put.  They  have 
shown  us  the  Samnite  shepherds  and 
the  outlaws  of  the  seven  bills  laboring 
in  the  dim  dawn  of  Roman  civilization, 
end  the  great  statesmen  and  warriors 
of  later  days  building  up  the  gigantic 
polity  of  their  world-wide  empire,  driv¬ 
ing  their  roads  over  desert  and  moun¬ 
tain,  forging  their  iron  legions,  devis¬ 
ing  their  mighty  code,  each  following 
bis  own  ambition  or  dim  consciousness 
of  right,  and  all  in  the  grasp  of  a 
stronger  Hand,  and  in  the  sweep  of  a 
larger  Purpose  than  they  knew.  They 
have  shown  us  the  third  great  Race 
toilfully  making  its  way  through  In¬ 
finite  tempest  and  tragic  eclipse, 
through  epochs  of  prophetic  inspiration 
and  desert  tracks  of  legalism  to  the 
amazing  climax.  The  spectacle  of  the 
three  great  peoples  of  Hellas,  Rome  and 
Israel,  wending  their  way  to  the  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  world  history  and  world 
redemption,  awakens  in  the  mind  a 
sense  of  awe,  as  if  here  the  broad  ob¬ 
scure  page  of  history  suddenly  became 
luminous  with  Divine  meaning.  But 
surely  if  God  has  so  acted  once  In  his¬ 
tory,  He  has  done  it  again  and  again, 
whenever  any  great  and  momentous 
crisis  in  the  progress  of  that  same  Gos¬ 
pel  has  drawn  near.  The  Prcsparatio 
Evangelioa,  is  no  solitary  Incident  in  the 
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earth’s  history.  It  is  a  standing  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Divine  Government  of  the 
world. 

The  same  great  Power  controls  the 
courses  of  the  world’s  higher  thought 
and  rules  the  secular  life  of  men.  The 
Divine  Providence  and  the  Divine 
Grace  labor  together  in  the  life  of  the 
nations,  as  all  Christians  know  that 
they  labor  together  for  the  progress  of 
the  individual  soul.  Read  with  this 
clue  the  whole  troubled  Intellectual  and 
social  life  of  the  past  century  becomes 
Instinct  with  meaning.  We  see  each 
laborer  and  thinker,  little  as  he  may  at 
the  time  have  realized  it,  taking  his 
place  in  the  march  of  the  great  Pur¬ 
pose.  “Galileo  in  his  turret’’  and  New¬ 
ton  in  his  garden,  Kant  and  Niebuhr, 
Strauss  the  iconoclast  and  Neander  the 
saint  and  scholar,  the  pioneer  in  tropi¬ 
cal  forests,  the  explorer  breaking  into 
far-oflf  silent  seas  and  bringing  strange 
new  lands  within  reach  of  civilization 

Tb«  Ooatcmp*rar7  Bariew. 


and  the  Christian  Gospel,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader  on  the  shattered  barri¬ 
cade,  the  excavator  driving  his  trenches 
through  the  green  Euphrates  mounds, 
the  statesman,  the  diplomatist,  and  the 
soldier— consciously  or^  unconsciously 
they  are  all  in  the  grasp  of  the  same 
great  Purpose  to-day  which  marshalled 
the  vanguard  of  the  world’s  life  nine¬ 
teen  centuries  ago. 

The  task  before  the  Christian  Church 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  amazing  ex¬ 
tent  and  grandeur,  but  hard  as  is  the 
task,  and  remote  as  may  be  the  issue, 
who  can  contemplate  such  a  drama  of 
Providence  without  feeling  that  “all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  bellev- 
eth?’’  The  task  before  the  Church  is 
Just  the  old  task  which  is  described 
with  simple  grandeur  by  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  as  “the  overcoming  of  the 
world.”  “And  who  is  he  that  over- 
cometh  the  world  but  he  that  belleveth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?” 

D.  B.  Oairnt. 


SIR  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


After  a  long  life  of  kindness,  indus¬ 
try,  usefulness  and  honor,  Leslie 
Stephen  died  in  the  morning  of  Monday 
last.  He  is  a  great  loss,  for  whether 
as  a  man  of  letters  or  as  “Leslie”  there 
is  no  one  to  take  his  place.  Good  and 
clever  men  there  are  In  plenty,  but  va¬ 
cancy  is  where  he  stood,  and  it  will 
remain  vacancy  as  long  as  his  contem¬ 
poraries  are  alive  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
it.  Yet  his  death  must  be  least  griev¬ 
ous  to  those  who,  knowing  him  best, 
loved  him  most.  Love  is  a  word  which 
certain  rugged  but  intelligible  preju¬ 
dices  are  always  at  hand  to  suppress 
when  men  speak  of  men;  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  though  Leslie  Stephen  chose 
to  live  a  life  of  comparative  retirement, 
though  he  had  a  sufficient  share  of  a 


strong  family  dislike  of  being  consid¬ 
ered  “a  man  of  feeling,”  none  of  his 
many  friends  were  able  to  stop  at 
friendship  for  him:  the  sentiment  went 
straightway  on  to  affection.  By  so 
much  the  more  had  it  become  a  grieved 
friendship  for  some  years  before  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week,  for  though  his  later 
days  were  increasingly  illustrious,  and 
more  gratifying  to  himself  (we  must 
suppose)  as  amplifying  the  account  of 
good  work  done,  there  was  but  little 
Joy  in  them:  and  at  length,  and  for  a 
long  time,  he  knew  what  a  near¬ 
ly  hopeless  state  of  physical  dis¬ 
tress  may  do  against  a  patient, 
steady-minded,  courageous  man.  He 
was  of  that  sort,  but  such  qual¬ 
ities  may  be  attended  by  extreme 
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BensltlTeiiess  oat  of  view  though  not 
far  In  the  background;  and  in  that  case 
when  time  brings  its  bereavements, 
and  when  they  come  sharply,  quickly, 
and  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  as  one 
may  say,  this  world  is  not  much  of  a 
stage  to  linger  on,  at  three  score  years 
and  ten,  in  cureless  physical  pain.  This 
was  Leslie  Stephen’s*  fortune  at  the 
last,  though  he  never  gave  way  to  it; 
yet  of  one  thing  he  could  complain— the 
deafness  which  not  only  cut  him  off  so 
largely  from  the  conversation  of  his 
friends  but  made  him,  as  be  thought, 
troublesome  to  them.  Against  all  the 
rest,  work  was  his  stay  and  refuge; 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  his 
dally  stint  was  rather  enlarged  than 
diminished,  his  application  to  it  rather 
more  than  less  vigorous,  while  Its  prod¬ 
ucts  showed  no  sign  of  shared  atten¬ 
tion,  a  lowered  spirit,  or  a  feebler 
grasp. 

The  Inabilities  which  were  a  check 
upon  Stephen’s  genius  in  childhood  are 
recalled  to  mind  by  the  disablements 
which  were  not  suffered  to  prevail 
when  he  became  old  In  years.  Genius 
is  the  word  I  have  used;  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  him  in  the  high  literary 
sense,  but  only  as  it  may  signify  the 
possession  of  an  individual  mind,  self¬ 
speaking  and  of  distinct  formation. 
But  genius  was  the  word  for  him  in  his 
early  boyhood,  by  common  consent  In 
the  Stephen  family  and  its  familiars. 
In  his  humorous,  self-deprecatory  way, 
this  Is  what  he  says  of  it  in  his  Life  of 
his  brother  Fitzjames.  “In  1840  my 
mother  observed  certain  peculiarities  in 
me,  which  she  took  at  first  for  indica¬ 
tions  of  precocious  genius.  After  a 
time,  however,  she  consulted  an  emi¬ 
nent  physician,  who  Informed  her  that 
they  were  really  symptoms  of  a  disor¬ 
dered  circulation.  He  added  that  I 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  feeble  in 
mind  and  deformed  in  body,  and 
strongly  advised  that  I  should  be  sent 
to  school,  where  my  brain  would  be  in 


less  danger  of  injudicious  stimulation.” 
It  may  be  believed  (speaking  by  the 
book  and  not  on  speculation)  that  in 
this  passage  Stephen  “played  It  low 
down”  upon  himself  rather,  as  bis  hu¬ 
mor  ever  was  and  as  the  particular  oc¬ 
casion  seemedi  to  demand.  Expanded 
to  Its  right  dimensions  the  truth  was 
that  a.  family  which  on  one  line  of 
descent  or  another  ,^rom  the  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  James  Stephen,  had  shown  extra¬ 
ordinary  gifts  of  Intellectual  vigor  and 
sensibility  (though  not  always  well 
compounded  and  governed)  seemed  to 
have  fiowered  into  poetic  genius.  The 
readers  of  Sir  Leslie’s  story  of  the 
Stephens,  in  their  various  branches, 
from  the  time  of  the  seven  stalwart 
sons  of  the  first-known  James,  will  find 
in  them  a  predominance  of  strong,  ele¬ 
mental,  unbarmonized'  characteristics 
quite  likely  to  conform  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  genius  in  due  time.  In 
his  childhood,  Leslie  Stephen  was 
thought  to  be  this  product,  much  as 
Hartley  Coleridge  was  at  the  same  age, 
though  In  a  more  secluded,  more  silent 
and  less  confident  circle.  And  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  doctor  was 
deceived,  good  as  his  advice  was;  for 
the  display  of  the  unsuspected  exist¬ 
ence  of  strong  and  orderly  imaginative 
faculties  in  children  is  no  very  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  and  not  at  aU  disproved  by 
their  disappearance  either  through  com¬ 
plete  exhaustion  or  partial  absorption 
and  diffusion.  This  explanation  is 
probable  in  Stephen’s  case.  So  far  as 
he  knew,  or  that  has  been  discovered 
for  him,  he  did  not  grow  up  to  be  a 
poet,  though  It  is  a  most  credible  say¬ 
ing  that  no  true  critic  of  art  or  litera¬ 
ture  or  life  Is  without  some  measure 
of  the  makings  of  a  poet. 

What  Stephen  did  become  need  not 
be  expounded  for  the  readers  of  The 
Pilot.  His  career  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  so  “inevitable”  as  a  newer 
and  another  sort  of  criticism  than  his 
own  must  needs  endeavor  to  make  out. 
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Although,  no  doubt,  both  faculties  and 
temperament  did  turn  to  the  course  for 
which  they  were  most  eminently  fitted, 
It  was  not  at  any  rate  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  In  1863,  for  him  a  date  of  new 
departure,  he  had  been  for  nine  years 
“an  efilcient  and  popular  Cambridge 
don,”  thoroughly  identifying  himself 
with  the  traditions  of  his  college  and 
forming  cordial  intimacies  with  the 
Ablest  resident  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  genius  of  the  place  and  time, 
the  newer  currents  of  thought  and 
speculation  as  represented  by  Mill, 
Spencer,  Darwin,  the  newer  spirit  of 
Liberalism  in  politics  which  would  now 
5)e  called  “thoughtful,”  as  in  fact  it 
was,  were  thoroughly  congenial  to  him, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  nine  years  led  to 
some  effective  consequences.  His  tu¬ 
torial  fellowship  at  Trinity  Hall  had 
carried  with  it  the  obligation  of  taking 
holy  orders.  “Stephen  experienced  no 
misgivings  on  ordination.”  (As  to  this 
matter,  I  prefer  to  choose  the  words 
of  his  friendly,  but  not  too  friendly 
biographer  in  the  Timett.)  But  in  1863 
“Stephen  was  conscientiously  Impelled 
by  his  intellectual  development  to 
take  a  step  which  seemed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  Imperil  his  fortunes.  He  re- 
.  solved  to  abandon  holy  orders,”  to  the 
loss  of  his  fellowship.  He  avowed  that 
his  departure  from  the  Church  was  no 
great  distress  to  him;  he  found  that  he 
had  entered  it  with  a  too  uninquiring 
mind.  He  was  an  agnostic,  and  so  re¬ 
mained  without  a  moment’s  vacillation 
or  a  moment’s  bitterness  to  the  last. 
The  Church  being  done  with,  there  was 
a  time  when  it  seemed  that  he  might 
pass  into  a  political  career,  as  his  friend 
Fawcett  had,  and  in  the  same  field,  but 
soon  found,  as  I  can  but  think  he  half 
suspected  from  the  first,  that  here  was 
no  endurable  pursuit  for  him.  The 
next  turning  led  to  literature,  and  he 
passed  on  to  It,  most  happily  and  with 
over-increasing  honor  and  success; 
khough  there  was  one  mistake  which 
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he  had  plentiful  reason  to  regret,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  have  profited  by  it 
Like  many  others,  Stephen  found  his 
way  to  literature  as  a  profession 
through  journalism;  at  that  time  a  more 
inviting  pursuit  to  the  man  who  wished 
to  make  his  voice  heard  than  ever  it 
w’as  before,  and  far  more,  certainly, 
than  it  has  since  become.  Not  that 
Stephen  had  much  to  say  in  public  af¬ 
fairs.  He  had  in  him  a  firm  body  of 
Liberal  doctrine,  such  as  became  a  man 
so  perceptive,  discriminating  and  hu¬ 
mane,  but  I  do  not  know  that  after 
1865  he  ever  imparted  it  to  the  public 
press  in  set  form.  Like  the  poetic  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  childhood,  it  passed  in 
diffusion  into  his  ethical,  historical  and 
literary  criticism  advantageously.  The 
Saturday  Review  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  were  the  journals  in  which  he 
wrote  (exclusively,  I  believe),  his 
themes  being  literary  and  social  (or 
both  in  one),  such  sports  as  stand  fore¬ 
most  at  the  Universities,  and,  above  all, 
in  that  way  mountaineering.  In  Swit¬ 
zerland,  as  I  found  out  for  myself,  he 
had  a  reputation  precisely  correspond¬ 
ing  with  that  which  was  given  to  him 
at  home:  admiration  touched  with  en¬ 
dearment  was  his  portion,  there  as 
here.  To  a  common  friend  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Alpine  Club  I  was  indebted 
for  the  information  that  Stephen 
walked  from  Alp  to  Alp  like  a  pair  of 
1-lnch  compasses  over  a  large-sized 
map.  As  a  wTiter  in  those  days,  his 
humor  was  his  predominant  character¬ 
istic:  humor  with  just  enough  bite  in 
it  at  all  times,  and  for  the  rest  keen, 
buoyant,  illuminating,  and  apparently 
as  effortless  as  the  springing  of  a  foun¬ 
tain.  That  quality  too,  remained  in 
his  writing  to  the  last— but  again  in 
diffusion.  I  believe  myself  able  to  say 
that  even  in  that  good  time  for  jour¬ 
nalism  there  was  no  more  welcome 
“contributor”  than  Leslie  Stephen.  He 
was  never  more  disappointing  than  coin 
of  the  realm.  The  sensation  of  the 
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editor  when  he  broke  open  an  envelope 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Stephen’s  neat, 
small  handwriting  in  the  customary 
long  lines  was  as  that  of  the  man  who 
spies  a  bright  bank-note  in  a  similar 
situation.  The  one  regret  was  that 
he  did  not  write  often  enough,  and  that 
he  ceased  to  be  a  contributor  so  soon. 

Stephen  refrained  from  journalism 
altogether,  I  fancy,  when  he  took  the 
editorship  of  the  Comhill  Magazine  in 
1871.  From  that  time  he  became  more 
publicly,  and  with  ever-growing  dis¬ 
tinction  a  man  of  letters.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  he  might  have  become  with  an 
equal  meed  of  “approbation  from  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley,”  without  being  so 
beneficent  a  writer  as  be  was  in  what¬ 
ever  field  of  labor  his  pen  moved.  To 
Tb«  Pilot 


philosophy,  to  biography,  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  character,  to  belles-lettres  dis¬ 
quisition— no  matter  what— he  not  only 
paid  bis  dues  in  strength,  clearness,  and 
grace  of  diction,  but  wrought  In  con¬ 
spicuously  all  the  moralities  of  literary 
workmanship.  Much  might  be  said  on 
that  point,  and  should  be  said:  for  there 
we  see  a  merit  by  no  means  common, 
yet  always,  where  it  does  appear,  of 
great  and  much-needed  effect.  But  I 
have  already  over-run  my  allotted 
space,  and  can  only  add  this.  The 
character  of  Leslie  Stephen,  being  as 
well  worth  knowing  as  his  work,  see  a 
likeness  of  it  drawn  by  that  sure  hand, 
George  Meredith’s,  In  “The  Egoist”: 
Vernon  Whltford. 
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SLUMBER  SONG. 

White  sheep,  woolly  sheep. 

Drowsily  they  go. 

Winding  through  the  pasture  deep. 
Bleating  soft  and  low, 

Ba-baa, 

Baa,  baa,  baa! 

Count  them  as  they  plod: 

Great  and  small,  they  travel  all 
To  the  fold  of  Nod. 

Elves  that  none  can  number, 

In  down  of  the  eider  shod. 

Are  bringing  flowers  of  slumber. 
Poppies  heavy  with  slumber. 
Dropping  with  dews  of  slumber. 
Up  from  the  fields  of  Nod. 

Nid,  nld,  nod! 

A  haze  is  o’er  the  sod: 

A  dusk  of  things— a  drowse  of  wings— 
You  lose  your  way  in  Nod. 

Gray  doves,  dreamy  doves. 

Hearken  bow  they  woo: 

“Love  your  love,  your  love  that  loves 
Only,  only  you.” 

Do,  do. 

Do  ’e,  do! 

Brooks  of  dreamland  flow, 
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Half  In  drowse,  the  nodding'  boughs 
Waver  to  and  fro. 

Blves  that  none  can  number, 

In  down  of  the  eider  shod, 

Are  bringing  flowers  of  slumber. 

Poppies  heavy  with  slumber. 

Dropping  with  dews  of  slumber. 

Up  from  the  flelds  of  Nod. 

Nid,  nid,  nod! 

A  haze  is  o’er  the  sod: 

A  dusk  of  things— a  drowse  of  wings— 

You  lose  your  way  in  Nod. 

Hm  Leiaor*  Hoar.  Frederick  Langbridffe. 
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Japan  lay  quivering  parched  beneath  rural  calm,  dozed  in  a  vast  expanse  of 
a  blaze  of  July  sun,  when  one  day,  tonic  mountain-worlds.  The  road  to 
tired  of  Tokyo  heat,  I  Joined  the  crowd  the  village,  familiar  as  many  a  path 
of  docile  passengers  clattering  into  the  across  English  flelds,  was  walked  in 
train  at  Uyeno.  Soon  I  sat  revelling  in  twilight  peace,  and  I  passed  unherald- 
the  summer  breeze  that  swept  through  ed  through  the  porch  of  the  little  inn 
the  carriage  as  we  slipped  along  mile  whose  proprietor  has  achieved  the  con- 
npon  mile  past  emerald  flelds  of  rice  siderable  feat  of  making  an  English- 
and  nestling  copse,  or  over  open  wastes  man  feel  at  home  even  in  a  heathen 
which  a  few  months  back  were  a  burst  land.  Wife  and  children  and  maids 
of  azalea  splendor  Ailing  the  air  with  come  quick  to  join  the  host  in  one  fam- 
its  flush  of  rose  and  white.  It  was  ily  greeting  of  the  ijin  son,  their  voices 
half  a  dream,  this  gliding  for  sunny  low  with  undemonstrative  restraint,  but 
hours,  the  only  white  man  in  the  train,  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  travelled  ear: 
looking  out  on  the  strange  fascination  —“Irraaehai;  hiaashiku  o  me  ni  kakari- 
of  a  landscape  other  than  our  own.  maaen;  o  kawari  wa  gozaimaaen  kaf”~ 
Some  “exiles”  are  blind  and  deaf  in  (“deign  to  come!  bow  long  since  we 
the  years  they  spend  away  from  home;  hung  on  Your  eyes!  there  is  no  change 
their  country— like  a  child  long  dead—  in  your  honorable  selP?”)  Dinner  fol- 
etays  ever  vivid  in  their  eye  and  plead-  lows,  with  a  hungry  party,  mostly  An- 
tng  in  their  ear;  while  others,  who  glo-Saxon,  whose  high-strung  voices 
wince  no  lees,  feel  then  for  the  flrst  time  sound  in  keen  contrast  with  the  liquid 
taken  by  the  hand  and  led  behind  the  accents  of  the  waitresses  behind.  One 
scenes  to  something  greater  than  they  cannot  help  remarking  the  sympathetic 
guessed  before.  way  in  which  a  Japanese  host  serves 

.  .  .  With  cap  in  band  and  apologetic  up  a  “foreign”  meal,  though  the  dishes 
bow  a  porter  roused  me  from  my  nap,  are  nearly  all  at  variance  with  his 
and  pointing  to  the  name-board  of  the  creed;  the  Chinese  tailor  shows  a  sim- 
little  station  begged  me  to  make  honor-  ilar  trait  when  he  flts  a  western  woman 
able  issue  here.  We  had  soared  3,000  with  exactness  and  decision,  notwith- 
feet,  into  another  zone  of  air,  and  the  standing  that  her  female  form  divine 
quiet  wayside  platform,  remote  in  its  t  i.e.  “You  are  still  in  good  bealtht” 
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Beems  to  bim  an  outrage  on  propriety 
with  ita  charms  so  subtly  emphasized; 
both  men  display  the  racial  openness  of 
mind,  and  matter-of-fact  devotion  to 
the  work  in  band. 

After  dinner  the  Head  informed  me 
that  be  expected  by  the  evening  train 
a  pair  of  inseparable  friends  whom  I 
happened  to  know;  so  taking  a  lantern 
I  walked  off  to  meet  the  train, 
accompanied  by  a  youth  who  bad  much 
impressed  the  visitors  at  the  inn. 
Teacher  of  a  primary  school  some  fifty 
miles  away,  and  anxious  to  acquire  col¬ 
loquial  English  through  contact  with 
the  tourists  at  the  inn,  he  spent  bis 
holidays  in  unpaid  performance  of  the 
duties  of  hotel-clerk,  head-waiter,  and 
Boots.  Uke  many  Japanese  students, 
his  face  was  so  surcharged  with  pro¬ 
gramme  that  it  seemed  incapable  of 
mirth;  whenever  he  had  a  spare  min¬ 
ute  out  came  the  phrase-book  from 
his  pocket,  and  his  solemn  forehead 
puckered  deep  while  be  puzzled  how  to 
reconcile  the  chatter  of  the  guests  with 
the  unaccountably  different  "conversa¬ 
tions”  which  its  pagei^  proffered  him. 
To-night  be  was  much  depressed  be¬ 
cause  a  choice  linguistic  venture  of  his 
had  miscarried,  amid  peals  of  laughter 
that  bad  damped  him  sorely.  Asking 
a  lady  at  what  hour  would  she  like  her 
bath,  she  had  replied  that  she  would 
do  without  that  day,  as  she  had  a  head¬ 
ache.  Now  his  book  was  remarkably 
well  equipped  with  elegant  turns  of  re¬ 
sponse,  so,  selecting  the  one  he  favored 
most,  be  startled  the  room  by  the 
dramatic  rejoinder,  "And  you.  Madam, 
of  all  people  in  the  world!  with  your 
superb  constitution,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  possible!” 

The  train  drew  in  from  the  dark,  and 
out  stepped  our  pair.  They  were 
known  as  the  Skipper  and  his  Mate. 
Both  would  have  been  called  elderly 
In  the  West,  but  here  men  often  ex¬ 
hibit  perennial  youth.  The  Skipper 
was  dear  to  his  acquaintances  not  less 


for  his  natural  kindliness  than  for  the 
fastidious  excellence  of  his  hospltaUe 
board;  and  the  Japanese  held  bim  in 
high  esteem,  because  not  only  could  he 
speak  their  language  like  a  man  of  the 
world  but  could  write  it,  and  with  a 
rare  calligraphy.  Yet  he  was  forty 
when  he  set  foot  in  the  land  of  the 
Dragon-fiy.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
oblige  bis  friends,  from  the  loan  of  his 
clinical  thermometer  to  the  subsequent 
offer  of  quinine  or  choicest  whisky 
which  he  declared  to  be  clearly  "indi¬ 
cated,”  or  from  fiea-powder  to  battle¬ 
ships  of  15,000  tons— two  of  which  lat¬ 
ter  he  had  procured  for  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  Mate  was  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  Treaty  Ports,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  masterful  manner  in  which 
he  held  the  reins  as  Stage-Manager  at 
amateur  theatricals.  He  was  also 
adored  by  the  smaller  Japanese  chil¬ 
dren  everywhere,  because  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  way  in  which  he  probed  their 
cheeks  and  shaved  their  chubby  chins, 
and  because,  so  marvellous  in  an  iHn 
san,  be  chatted  to  them  properly,  with 
nursery  nouns  and  most  diminutive 
verbs,  instead  of  in  a  pompous  gram¬ 
mar’s  way.  Arrived  at  our  inn,  they 
made  twin-greeting  to  the  Host  and  his 
wife,  who  escorted  them  up  the  steep 
staircase  to  the  rooms  reserved  for 
them,  the  best  ones  in  the  bouse,  where 
they  set  to  work  to  share  everything 
in  common,  including  pungent  repartee. 

Having  seen  them  settled  for  the 
night,  I  bid  o  yasumi  naaai  (honorable 
rest,  please)  to  the  Host,  and  made  for 
my  bed.  But  in  an  orthodox  Japanese 
inn  there  is  not  much  rest  for  the 
weary  at  night,  since  the  partitions  of 
each  room  are  merely  screens  of  paper 
framed  In  wood,  fixed  in  grooves  which 
cross  the  fioor  from  wall  to  wall;  and 
these  thin  barriers  stop  short  of  the 
ceiling  by  a  yard,  leaving  free  access 
for  the  noises  of  one’s  neighbors.  'There 
was  to  be  an  object-lesson  to-night;  for 
now  that  the  lights  were  out,  an  unseen 


Nuisance  began  to  fill  the  passage.  He 
seemed  to  be  roaming  through  the 
Bible  with  incisive  voice,  selecting  In¬ 
terrogative  sentences,  and  hurling  these 
upon  the  ear  of  any  adjacent  sinner. 
In  vain  I  covered  my  head  with  the 
sheet;  like  an  organ  pipe  that  Voice 
pealed  forth: 

Canst  thou  bind  the  cluster  of  the  Plei¬ 
ades, 

Or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion? 

Canst  thou  lead  forth  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  in  their  season. 

Or  canst  thou  guide  the  Bear  with  her 
train? 

They  were  all  outside  my  window, 
where  a  starry  world  looked  down 
through  the  noiseless  night  of  mountain 
air:  the  jewelled  pattern  of  the  Bear 
stretched  bright,  winding  low  to  an 
English  eye.  I  forgot  the  mosquitoes 
round  my  bed— the  infinitely  little  in 
the  vast  midnight  spectacle— while  he 
exclaimed, 

Canst  thou  send  forth  lightnings,  that 
they  may  go. 

And  say  unto  thee.  Here  we  are? 

Never  before  had  I  heard  the  book  of 
Job  stand  out  as  now,  recited  thus  in 
the  Asiatic  air  of  its  own  continent. 
But  all  things  have  their  limit,  and  as 
the  eloquent  chapter  closed  the  Voice 
drew  in  its  horns,  peace  fell  upon  the 
passage,  and  soon  the  Inquisitor  snored 
the  snore  of  a  man  who  has  done  his 
duty;  at  a  long  interval  the  shattered 
victim  followed  suit. 

Next~  morning  a  perfect  day  set  in, 
and  after  breakfast  we  made  up  a  party 
to  visit  Komoro,  an  old  castle-town  a 
dozen  miles  away.  Taking  lunch  with 
us  (the  Japanese  are  past-masters  in 
the  packing  of  portable  meals),  our 
train  sped  away  over  the  sunny  moors. 
For  a  mile  or  two  we  rose,  till  we 
rounded  the  southern  shoulder  of  Asa- 
ma,  and  then  we  rattled  down  across 
a  chaotic  succession  of  deep  and  rag¬ 


ged  gullies  over  which  we  soared  on 
huge  embankments  (one  farther  on  is 
120  feet  in  depth):  the  surface  soil,  a 
soft  volcanic  ash,  has  been  so  ploughed 
up  and  undermined  that  each  of  the 
loose  tumultuous  ravines  looks  m<we 
like  the  work  of  dynamite  than  of  a 
sober  watercourse.  We  stop  with  a 
jerk  at  Komoro,  having  dropped  1,000 
feet  in  the  last  eight  miles.  There, 
under  the  shade  of  stately  pines  in  the 
ancient  castle  grounds— now  pleasure- 
gardens  for  the  poorest  child— we  ate 
our  food  in  face  of  a  beautiful  expanse 
of  sunlit  range  and  field  and  stream; 
the  inevitable  soft-voiced  chaya  (tea¬ 
house)  maids,  all-observant  with  those 
drooping  lids,  brought  saki  and  tea  and 
sweets  to  garnish  our  brutal  chicken 
and  ham. 

After  lunch  some  of  us  went  on— the 
ladies  dissenting  from  our  plea  that  it 
was  not  really  hot  if  you  only  kept  in 
motion— to  see  if  we  could  explore  the 
romantic  Buddhist  monastery  of  Nuno- 
biki,  three  miles  west  Tracking  in 
Indian  file  through  paddy-fields,  we 
struck  the  pellucid  channel  of  the  Chl- 
kuma,  which  we  crossed  by  a  pendu¬ 
lous  suspension-bridge.  Now  the  river¬ 
side  cliffs  that  rose  on  our  lett  grew 
more  precipitous,  till  a  vertical  crag 
overhung  the  stream,  and  the  crag  was 
split  by  a  gloomy  fissure  slotting  like 
a  chimney  to  the  sky  above;  up  this  a 
steep  path  wound,  in  such  black  shade 
that  as  we  climbed  we  shivered  in  the 
refrigerating  draught  that  fell  upon  our 
heated  skin.  Not  far  from  the  top 
the  monastery  began  to  disclose  its 
hidden  whereabouts,  as  the  eyes  of 
tunnelled  passages— a  kind  of  sacred 
“Gib,”  but  honeycombed  with  shrines 
in  place  of  shot  and  shell— peeped  out 
from  the  sheer  face  of  rock.  On 
a  narrow  ledge  they  had  built  an  en¬ 
trance-porch,  and  here  we  paused,  al¬ 
most  afraid  to  raise  our  voices  for  ad¬ 
mittance  (in  Japan  a  visitor  literally 
“calls”  instead  of  ringing  at  the  door), 
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8d  spellbound  was  the  stillness  of  the 
chasm.  Not  until  after  several  at¬ 
tempts  did  a  sound  of  footsteps  greet 
our  ear;  then  a  priest  slid  back  the 
echoing  door,  and  bowed  in  reproachful 
silence.  We  were  obviously  committing 
sacrilege,  yet  as  two  of  the  party  were 
missionaries,  old  hands,  we  left  nego¬ 
tiations  to  their  wit;  for  the  Cloth  is 
the  Cloth,  all  the  world  over.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  with  an  air  of  acute  misgiv¬ 
ing,  the  elderly  gentleman  admitted  us 
to  squat  on  the  vestibule  door,  and  even 
served  us  with  tea  and  cakes. 

The  fact  was,  we  had  heard  a  rumor 
that  a  certain  friend  of  ours,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  clergyman  stationed  in  Tokyo,  and 
a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  was  in 
“retreat”  for  a  week  or  two  in  this 
Buddhist  solitude;  and  we  had  formed 
an  unholy  design  to  dig  him  out,  by  the 
innocent  process  of  going  to  pay  an 
afternoon  call.  But  here  we  were 
balked,  for  on  hazarding  the  name  of 
our  friend  the  white-haired  guardian 
promptly  answered  that  the  English 
priest  had  particularly  begged  that  bis 
seclusion  might  be  undisturbed.  But 
he  would  show  us  a  few  of  the  gal¬ 
leries— with  which  we  must  be  content. 
We  finally  emerged  on  the  open  green¬ 
sward  of  the  crag,  and  here  was  a 
wooden  bell-tower,  which  he  asked  us 
to  ascend.  Prom  this  airy  outlook 
our  eyes  reached  across  one  of  the  most 
Impressive  views  that  a  traveller  can 
Imagine.  On  every  side  of  us,  from 
our  feet  to  the  golden  distance  far 
away,  the  world  stretched  mountains, 
peak  upon  peak  as  thick  as  Junks  in  a 
Chinese  harbor,  and  range  beyond  range 
inexhaustible;  no  sounds  of  mortal  life 
came  up  inside  the  rock,  while  the 
river,  gentian-blue,  wound  silent  In 
transparent  pools  below.  The  pano¬ 
rama  in  Japan  on  a  splendid  summer 
day  is  Impossible  to  describe  to  an  EJng- 
llsh  reader  who  has  not  been  in  the 
Bast,  for  such  a  one  will  read  between 
the  lines  the  local  color  in  which  he 
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was  bred.  Instead  of  the  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  atmosphere  that  heightens  the 
charm  of  the  picture  there— the  bril¬ 
liant  luminous  air  which  invests  our 
eye  with  telescopic  power,  and  brings 
the  whole  landscape  to  our  feet;  while 
a  soft  suspicion  of  silky  haze  seems  to 
fioat  a  halo  round  each  foliage-bidden 
hill.  Switzerland  too  is  a  mountain 
world,  but  small  compared  with  this; 
the  entire  content  from  Innsbruck  to 
Geneva  only  one-fourth  the  length  of 
this  single  Island  of  Japan— a  thousand 
miles  of  continuous  romance.  And  the 
quality  of  the  sunshine  is  what  sepa¬ 
rates,  by  a  very  wide  gulf,  a  summer’s 
day  in  these  latitudes  from  one  in  more 
northerly  Europe;  it  surpasses  that  as 
25  knots  transcends  mere  20  in  a  liner 
at  sea,  or  as  an  English  girl  of  the 
early  teens  out  does  that  age  in  any 
other  land. 

I  retired  for  bed  early  that  night,  hav¬ 
ing  arranged  to  be  up  at  five  to  climb 
Asama  with  a  friend  from  Osaka;  and 
not  till  I  had  undressed  did  I  remember 
the  sacred  Nuisance  with  his  nightly 
craze.  We  bad  learned  that  be  was 
a  Dutch  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  a  powerful  and  obstinate  man 
of  seventy  years,  who  had  long  been 
travelling  round  the  world.  To-night 
he  was  at  large  In  the  New  Testament, 
and  at  this  moment  was  in  full  cry— 
he  read  in  English,  which  be  spoke 
with  (  great  distinction— through  the 
genealogy  with  which  St.  Matthew 
opens,  apparently  regarding  it  as  an 
exercise  in  elocution,  since  he  would  re¬ 
peat  with  gusto  any  verse  which  of¬ 
fered  special  difilculty  in  articulation. 
Sleep,  gentle  sleep,  was  not  to  be  hoped 
for  while  this  maniac  raved.  What 
with  his  fine  frenzy  and  the  maddening 
“pln-nrmb”  of  thirsty  mosquitoes,  I 
was  thoroughly  worn  out  by  two 
o’clock  and  lay  impassive  waiting  for 
the  dawn.  A  few  minutes  before  five 
my  were  wedged  an  inch  apart 

by  a  tiny  noiseless  finger,  belonging  to 


> 
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O  Tora  San,  tbe  aiz-year-old  daughter 
of  the  house.  Pretending  soundest 
sleep,  I  watched  her  movements 
through  a  chink  of  an  eyelid.  She 
came  bare-footed  tip-toe  to  the  bed, 
raised  the  mosquito-net,  and  softly 
stroked  the  back  of  my  hand,  many 
times,  without  a  word.  Finding  the 
foreigner  was  still  obtuse,  she  placed 
her  finger  on  his  eyes,  and  then  with  a 
long-drawn,  sigh  he  awoke,  and  bid  her 
good-morning.  In  huge  glee,  as  of  one 
who  really  does  know  how  to  manage  the 
ijin  son,  she  inquired  if  I  would  have 
my  bath  at  once,  and  on  my  assenting 
fiew  from  the  room  to  shout  instruc¬ 
tions  down  the  corridor.  In  a  minute 
or  two  the  Teacher  entered  to  say  the 
Hot  Water  was  ready,  whereupon  Tora, 
seizing  sponge  and  soap,  proudly  strode 
before  me  to  the  bathroom.  Now 
came  a  tragedy  unrehearsed,  for  Tora 
shut  herself  in  with  me,  holding  that 
her  duty  was  by  no  means  done  until 
she  had  seen  me  safely  through— for 
what  do  foreigners  know  about  baths? 
In  vain  the  Teacher  tried  to  pull  her 
out;  she  roared  at  him  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  kicked  his  much-enduring 
shins.  He  called  her  mother,  and  when 
she  came  upon  the  scene,  with  a  brief 
imperative  on  her  tongue,  her  large¬ 
eyed  daughter  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  choking  with  gulps  of  genuine 
grief  as  if  her  youthful  heart  would 
break.  She  could  not  comprehend  why 
I  should  throw  her  over  in  this  despica¬ 
ble  way,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay  she  never  forgave  me;  alone 
of  all  the  children  she  would  not  allow 
me  to  touch  her,  but  would  stand  some 
yards  away  gazing  at  me — even  when 
I  had  her  baby-brother  on  my  shoulder 
—with  a  look  of  steady  repudiation;  nor 
would  the  costliest  hakka  (lumps  of 
luscious  peppermint)  Induce  her  to  re¬ 
lent.  Such  was  O  Tora  San  (Miss 
Tiger)  her  father’s  pet,  and  a  dear  girl 
anywhere. 

The  Osaka  friend  arrived  at  half-past 


five,  and  we  tried  to  do  Justice  to  the 
ample  breakfast  smoking  hot  upon  the 
table.  At  six  we  said  good-bye— the 
Teacher  wished  he  could  accompany 
us,  for  he  had  seen  none  of  the  glories 
of  his  native  land— and  followed  our 
coolie  on  the  Kutsukakfi  road.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  “do”  Asama  by  night, 
for  two  reasons  explicitly  set  forth,  and 
a  third  well  understood.  The  colling 
fiames  in  the  crater’s  depth  show  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  dark,  while  there  is  the  be¬ 
witching  event  of  a  sunrise  seen  from 
the  crest:  there  is  also  the  romance 
that  steals  over  Adam  and  Bve  as  they 
pace  their  night-watch  round  the  lurid 
sulphurous  rim.  Notwithstanding  this 
we  chose  daylight,  for  what  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  view  without  fresh  nerves  to  enjoy 
the  morning  sun?  Our  day  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  blaze,  and  we  sped  along  restless 
with  a  dazzling  dawn  at  our  backs, 
panted  up  with  smarting  eyes  the  steep 
four  thousand  feet  from  the  hut,  and 
stood  at  ease  on  the  summit  by  half¬ 
past  ten,  after  a  tiring  walk  of  about 
ten  miles.  From  the  t(^  the  world  lay 
microscopically  clear  a  hundred  miles 
all  round,  and  the  proeipect  under  a 
cloudless  sky,  was  too  immense  fix' 
words;  perhaps  we  took  it  in  the  better 
because  there  was  nothing  more  en¬ 
chanting  at  our  elbow.  From  this 
perch  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  we 
looked  across  an  empire  of  views,  range 
behind  range,  countless  as  waves  on  an 
ocean  waste;  and  not  a  sound  in  the  air 
except  the  murmuring  pulse  of  the  fires 
beneath  our  feet.  Such  splendor  of 
vision  can  only^  be  borne  by  prosperous 
portly  married  men:  the  others  take  it 
to  heart  too  much.  The  very  wealth 
of  sparkling  sun  that  reigns  among 
the  vivid  silence  all  around  subdues 
our  lonely  souls— and  we  turn  to  the 
coolie  for  relief.  He  hands  us  umbrel¬ 
las  and  coats,  and  putting  on  the  one 
we  sit  beneath  the  other,  revelling  in  a 
perfect  air.  Though  a  smelting  furnace 
iraged  below  us,  the  temperature  was 
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divinely  fresh,  and  w«  gazed  with  god¬ 
like  pity  on  laboring  mortals  in  the 
quivering  plain. 

We  would  gladly  have  stayed  on  this 
noble  outlook  until  sunset  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  fit  for  Turner  alone  to  paint;  but 
we  had  promised  to  see  a  friend  off  by 
the  three  o’clock  train  at  the  little  sta¬ 
tion  clearly  visible  ten  miles  away:  so 
we  hurled  the  customary  stones  into 
the  groaning  crater  of  fire,  which 
writhed  and  licked  and  drew  deep 
breaths  like  a  whole  menagerie  of 
flame;  then  we  trotted  blithely  down  to 
the  Wakasard  hut,  arriving  two  hours 
later  hot  and  dirty  on  the  platform  in 
advance  of  our  friend.  Wishing  him 
joy  of  the  heated  levels  whither  he  was 
bound,  we  sauntered  back  to  our  vil¬ 
lage,  where  an  extra-warm  hot  bath 
soon  freshened  us  and  turned  us  out 
presentable  for  tea  at  a  hospitable  bun¬ 
galow  near  by. 

After  an  hour’s  delightful  cosmo¬ 
politan  chat  the  tea-party  dispersed, 
most  of  them  wending  their  way  to 
evensong  at  the  clean  little  Elnglish 
<±urch.  Forty  years  ago  this  tiny  vll- 
kge,  like  every  other  in  Japan,  had  its 
notice-board  with  the  old  proclamation 
against  “the  depraved  sect  called  Chris¬ 
tians’’;  and  now  the  villagers  watch 
with  complete  indifference  the  for¬ 
eigners  filing  in  to  worship  as  they 
please. 

One  of  our  party  did  not  want  to  go,  a 
creature  of  thirteen  with  sumptuous 
hair,  and  she,  endowed  with  a  gentler 
heart  than  might  have  been  Judged 
from  the  defiant  habit  of  her  tongue, 
proposed  to  give  me  a  treat,  and  guide 
me  to  a  small  secluded  dell  among  the 
hills,  where  I  should  see  something. 
She  was  devotedly  companionable,  and 
I  arrived  at  the  dell  with  deep  regret, 
knowing  that  half  our  walk  was  done. 
Here,  beside  a  transparent  pool  formed 
by  a  rippling  brook  whose  course  steered 
clear  of  taint,  stood  a  wooden  shed  in 
which  a  cheery  Japanese  was  busily 


engaged  sealing  up  tins  of  “Somebody’s 
Swiss  Milk,’’  while  on  a  lower  level 
grazed  the  apathetic  cows  from  whom 
this  European  beverage  was  distrained. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  wwk  with 
the  abandon  of  an  artist  and  chattered 
hard  to  make  us  share  in  his  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Labels,  photographically  exact 
reproductions,  lay  around  in  heaps,  and, 
barring  the  language  in  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  carried  on,  we  might  have 
been  in  Switzerland,  with  the  upland 
meadows  and  mountain  air  that  com¬ 
posed  the  background  for  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  tableau.  My  pretty  chaperon, 
who  had  lived  most  of  her  short  life 
in  Japan,  plied  him  with  questions  <hi 
the  ethics  of  his  course;  but  his  moral 
sense  of  copyright  seemed  as  rudimen¬ 
tary  as  that  of  some  trans-Atlantic  pub¬ 
lishers.  Pointing  repeatedly  at  his 
stolid  cows,  he  urged  the  proposition 
that  such  exemplary  raw  material,  on 
the  spot,  most  be  better  for  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  his  clients  than  similar  products 
“faked’’  and  borne  across  the  seas.  He 
was  a  bit  of  an  Imperialist  too  as  well 
as  a  fraud,  and  enunciated  the  pious 
hustings  creed  that  the  Needs  of  the 
Empire  should,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  be 
supplied  from  within  the  Realm.  'Then 
be  stuck  the  labels  on  in  such  a  win- 
ningly  deft  and  accurate  way  that  we 
felt  his  case  was  unanswerable.* 

But  sunset  comes  on  the  Just  as  well 
as  the  unjust,  and  as  the  woods  were 
beginning  to  flush  crimson  we  said 
good-night  to  this  Par-Bastem  forger, 
leaving  him  to  the  same  High  Court 
which  deals  with  decorous  fraudulent 
solicitors  and  coarse-grained  ravaging 
company-mongers  in  our  own  most 
favored  Christian  land.  ’The  breezy 
culprit  was  so  self-possessed  that  he 
took  the  trouble  to  show  us  a  better 
way  back,  down  a  lovely  liquld-gurg- 
gling  hedgerow  path.  We  did  not  hur- 

*  This  was  six  years  ago.  Trade-marks  are 
now  protected  in  Japan  by  the  same  Con¬ 
vention  as  in  the  west. 
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ry,  for  it  was  that  breathless  twilight 
hour  when 

All  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

no  less  in  Japan  than  where  in  English 
latitudes 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the 
lea  .  .  . 

And  drowsy  tlnklings  lull  the  distant 
folds: 

though  the  flocks  and  herds,  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  in  Japan. 

Two  miles  in  front  the  fairy  lanterns 
of  our  Tillage  home  glowed  soft;  be¬ 
hind  us  the  empty  silent  hills  were  sil¬ 
houetted  sable-hued  against  an  inartic¬ 
ulate  world  of  burnished  archipelagoes 
floating  poised  in  a  sea  of  irradiate  rud¬ 
dy  gold.  In  spite  of  the  splendor  in  the 
sky,  there  was  something  more  constrain¬ 
ing  in  the  round-chinned  creature  by  my 
side;  and  when  already  her  bungalow 
arrived,  and  those  short  skirts  passed 
within  the  door,  I  resumed  my  way 
aggrieved  at  the  narrow  limitations  of 
the  statute  mile. 

All  was  hilarity  in  the  inn.  It  was 
somebody’s  birthday,  so  somebody’s 
table  had  champagne,  and  infection 
caught  the  whole  room;  healths  were 
drunk,  and  peals  of  laughter  roused  the 
air  that  was  usually  so  sedate.  For 
once  we  all  gave  the  impression  of  be¬ 
ing  really  glad  we  were  alive— so  that 
the  wondering  ni»an  lingered  at  the 
door  to  bequeath  approving  smiles. 
S>ven<the  lady  lately  lost  upraised  her 
voice  above  its  ordinary  calm;  while 
Skipper  and  Mate,  exuberant  in  ran¬ 
dom  repartee,  together  soared  to  a  sev¬ 
enth  heaven  of  congenial  Joy. 

It  was  rather  late  when  our  company 
broke  up  for  bed,  but  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned  the  eventful  day  was  not 
yet  over.  Beguiled  by  the  glorious 
weather  outside,  I  had  again  neglected 
while  it  was  day  to  take  precautions 
for  the  night;  and  now  that  Voice  was 


once  more  harrowing  the  air.  Whether 
it  was  the  grating  contrast  with  our 
twilight  walk,  or  the  shock  after  the 
merry  brotherhood  of  the  table  d’Mte, 
or  because  Asama  had  left  me  glut¬ 
tonous  for  sleep,  the  Irruption  of  that 
dismal  discord  made  me  merciless;  it 
was  the  third  consecutive  night,  and 
the  outrage  must  be  stopped.  I  stepped 
across  to  his  room,  and  knocked  with 
emphasis  more  than  once.  Disdaining 
the  interruption,  he  swelled  to  a  louder 
blast,  and  pranced  in  sonorous  triumph; 

What  proflt  has  Man  of  all  his  labor 
under  the  sun? 

One  generation  goes,  another  genera¬ 
tion  comes: 

All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the 
sea  is  not  full; 

To  the  place  where  the  rivers  go,  there 
go  they  again  and  again. 

But  as  he  proceeded,  a  Dutchman  de¬ 
livering  in  English  this  old  Asiatic  tale, 
my  fury  abated,  and  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  interrupt  again;  dropping  from  its 
aggressive  pitch  the  voice  sank  lower, 
like  a  sad  bassoon,  and  the  music 
moved  more  slowly,  with  a  keen  articu¬ 
lation  of  each  word: 

.  .  .  Whatever  my  eyes  desired  I  kept 
not  from  them;  I  withheld  not  my  heart 
from  any  Joy.  And  this  was  my  por¬ 
tion  from  all  my  labor,— I  looked  on 
the  works  that  my  hands  had  wrought, 
and  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  a  wrest¬ 
ling  with  the  wind;  there  was  no  satis¬ 
faction  under  the  sun. 

The  bitterness  of  the  climax  seemed  to 
sting  him  to  a  sterner  note,  and  the 
wooden  building  echoed  like  a  sound¬ 
ing-board: 

.  .  .  For  of  the  wise  man,  even  as  of 
the  fool,  there  is  no  remembrance  for 
ever,  seeing  that  in  the  days  to  come  all 
will  have  been  already  forgotten.  And 
how  does  the  wise  men  die?  even  as  the 
fool.  So  I  hated  life,  because  the  work 
that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  was 
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ffrievoas  unto  me:  for  all  is  vanity  and  for  ever  in  anything;  that  is  done  un- 


a  wrestling  with  the  wind. 

Even  a  man  of  royal  blood  should  not 
speak  like  that —if  he  had  been  to  the 
top  of  Asama,  or  had  had  one  walk 
with  a  long-striding  ardent  creature  of 
mere  thirteen.  Nor  would  he  then  have 
written. 

.  .  .  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than 
the  beginning  thereof. 

But  perhaps  he  composed  his  plaint 
during  a  period  of  saturated  air,  such 
as  takes  the  grit  out  of  the  strongest 
white  man  in  Japan— when  the  month 
of  June  lays  its  steamy  choking  weight 
upon  our  hearts.  (About  that  time  the 
cocksurest  Anglo-Saxon  drags  bis  big 
limp  frame  along  the  shady  side  of  the 
street  in  a  manner  most  unworthy  of 
a  Dominant  Race;  then  is  the  month 
when  suicides  occur  among  prosperous 
Christian  men;  and  we  realize  the  debt 
we  owe  to  the  crisp  climate  of  our 
island  home.) 

The  Teacher  had  just  gone  by  with 
soft  footfall  to  bis  hard-earned  rest; 
the  inn  was  very  silent  as  the  dirge  ran 
on: 

.  .  .  Behold,  they  bad  no  comforter. 
Wherefore  I  praised  the  dead  which  are 
already  diead  more  than  the  living 
which  are  yet  alive;  yea,  more  than 
both  the  man  that  has  not  yet  been, 
who  has  not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is 
done  under  the  sun. 

\ 

The  voice  ceased  a  few  minutes  while 
its  owner  sipped  some  tea,  and  be  must 
have  turned  several  pages  when  he 
resumed: 

...  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion.  For  the  living  know  that 
they  shall  die;  but  the  dead  know  not 
anything,  neither  have  they  any  more 
a  reward;  for  the  memory  of  them  is 
forgotten.  As  well  their  love,  as  their 
hatred  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished; 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion 


der  the  sun. 

Taking  a  long  breath  and  heaving  a 
long  sigh— because  of  bis  age  and  lone¬ 
liness — he  hastened  through  the  pow¬ 
erful  peroration  to  its  unimpassioned 
close,  while  in  a  lowered  voice  came 
the  sedately  uttered  final  words: 

.  .  .  This  is  the  end  of  the  matter, 
when  all  has  been  said:  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments;  therein  lies 
the  health  of  Man. 


A  dramatic  silence  reigned  now  in  the 
corridor:  the  two  white  men,  preacher 
and  congregation,  subsided  into  sleep- 
men  of  that  favored  breed  whose  high¬ 
er  Inborn  energy  has  caused  them  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  people  of  Asi¬ 
atic  race,  though  it  is  Asia  whose  finest 
moral  teaching  yet  persists,  in  these 
enlightened  times,  the  mainstay  and  ce¬ 
ment  of  every  civilized  society. 

Awaking  tardily  next  morning  from 
a  heavy  sleep,  I  found  my  last  day  was 
come,  so  I  gladly  Joined  some  others 
in  a  saunter  up  the  Usui  Pass,  for  a 
farewell  view  of  the  blue  panorama 
that  lies  bushed  beneath  os  on  that 
airy  height.  The  summer  breeze  laps 
softly  here,  where  the  only  noise  beside 
our  western  voices  is  the  bom  of  inces¬ 
sant  myriad  Insects  darting  rapid 
fiights  through  the  splendor  of  rich 
sunshine;  we  are  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
most  remote  Old  World,  and  a  sense 
of  infinite  secrets  seems  to  be  borne  on 
the  silent  sweep  of  voluminous  velvety 
air  that  pervades  Japan  from  off  the 
vast  horizons  of  the  scented  warm  Pa¬ 
cific.  Two  thousand  years  ago  an  Em¬ 
peror  coming  home  victorious  from  a 
rough  campaign  stopped  at  this  spot, 
arrested  by  the  glorious  sight;  in  the 
same  glance  came  the  memory  of  his 
young  wife,  taken  by  Death  along  those 
distant  shores;  and  the  two  short  words 
of  lament  that  broke  from  his  lips 
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have  clung  to  the  landscape  ever  since.* 
We  buy  a  few  trifles  from  the  handful 
of  peasants  who— together  with  a  shrine 
(fo  va  sans  dire  in  Japan)— keep  guard 
on  the  brow  of  the  Pass;  they  occuijy 
poverty-stricken  little  huts,  and  must 
live  in  extreme  destitution,  yet  they 
are  free  from  bodily  dirt  and  smell  of 
similar  folk  elsewhere;  and  the  squalor 
Itself  is  nearly  forgotten  because  of  the 
gentle  ceremouiousiiess  of  each  ill-fed 
inmate  of  these  sheds.  While  they  go 
Inside  out  of  the  noonday  blaze  to 
swallow  their  poor  melancholy  meal  of 
millet,  we  heirs  of  the  ages  turn  aside 
by  the  ancient  shrine,  ascend  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  a  liner  vantage-point 
beneath  trees,  and  there  unpack  our 
own  expensive  food,  deftly  made  up 
with  every  aid  to  appetite  that  our 
Host’s  experience  of  “foreigners”  can 
suggest.  Does  their  blue  landscape 
speak  to  them  with  the  same  mysteri¬ 
ous  music  as  to  us?  or  are  their  nerves, 
for  lack  of  tonic  food  through  centu¬ 
ries,  shut  out  from  half  the  symphony 
around?  Each  day  in  Japan  the  white 
man  feels  his  luck,  and  knows  it  more 
than  his  deserts. 

While  we  are  basking  idle  on  the  lim¬ 
pid  heights,  watching  the  scene 
through  wisps  of  lazy  smoke,  and 
watching  too  a  proud  young  creature  of 
thirteen  pick  flowers  as  beautiful  as 
herself,  down  far  below  in  tbe  breath¬ 
less  village  within  a  shady  wooden  hall 
tbe  missionaries,  come  from  all  Japan, 
are  sitting  grave  in  Conference.  Here 
in  their  annual  summer  meeting  they 
find  themselves  confronted  with  the 
suspicion— which  they  indignantly  dls- 
own— that  much  of  what  they  are  com¬ 
mending  to  their  Japanese  audience  is 
not  so  much  “Christianity”  as  Race. 
They  exhort  the  Japanese  to  become  “a 
Christian  nation,”  while  yet  at  the  back 
of  their  beads  the  word  “Christian”  has 
to  them  no  meaning  unless  it  embodies 

*  “A!  tsnma!”  (“Ohmy  wife!”).  Asama  la 
the  old  name  of  this  eastern  district  of  Japan. 


the  best  characteristics  of  men  who  are 
born  white. 

They  must  learn  to  take  the  Japanese 
as  they  are,  a  different  Race,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  us  as  horns  from  violins  in 
an  orchestra.  But  the  Christian  or¬ 
chestra  is  a  house  of  “many  mansions,” 
and  there  they  can  surely  find  a  place. 

We  leave  the  missionaries  to  think  it 
out.  Because  we  are  so  “good-looking” 
compared  with  the  East  (the  external 
sign  of  an  inner  organic  superiority), 
and  our  women’s  bodies  so  superb,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  made  the  world  a  mate¬ 
rial  garden  of  Eden  (for  those  who 
have  money),  and  especially  because 
we  have  learnt  from  scientific  research 
the  secret  of  overwhelming  national 
Power,  so  that  we  can  “teach  them  a 
lesson”  whenever  we  wish,  therefore 
we  tower  above  these  parent  civiliza¬ 
tions,  and  urge  them  to  change  their 
racial  spots,  to  take  upon  them  all  our 
white  peculiarities.  Yet  the  missiona¬ 
ries  know,  when  alone  in  the  silence  of 
uncontroversial  hills,  that  the  hope 
which  inspires  their  efforts  arose  out 
of  Asia.  They  know  that  though  white 
men  are  easily  first  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done  and  conditions  to  be  im¬ 
proved— that  is,  whenever  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  high  energy— yet  no  breed  of 
white  men  has  ever  bestowed  on  the 
world  that  store  of  comfort  for  the 
soul  which  the  nations  treasure  as  their 
chief  possession. 

Now  we  must  forsake  our  sunny  pic¬ 
nics  on  the  hills,  bid  farewell  to  the 
quiet  village,  and  drop  down  again  into 
the  torrid  plain.  We  have  no  space 
left  to  tell  how  Tora  said  good-bye  with 
a  band  as  limp  as  clay,  though  a  vol¬ 
cano  of  a  small  heart  beat  beneath  her 
kimono;  how  the  Preacher  and  his  Book 
were  at  last  ejected  from  the  inn;  how 
a  week,  or  two  later  the  village  Itself 
was  nearly  washed  away  in  a  furious 
typhoon;  how  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Skip¬ 
per  (where  of  course  I  met  the  Mate) 
in  bis  high  estate  that  rises  like  a  fort 
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above  the  Sblnagawa  swamp;  how  the 
Teacher  wrote  months  afterwards  to 
enumerate  the  text-books  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  with  our  “tips”;  and  how  on 
sparkling  Christmas  Day  I  received  a 
lb*  OHrmhUl  IfasamlM. 


Gissing, 

certain  card  addressed  in  a  rounded 
hand,  a  card  with  a  cow  erect  on  a  sun¬ 
set  field,  and  imder  it  the  words,  "Lest 
we  forget.” 

Ernest  FoxweU. 


GEORGE  GISSING. 


The  true  function  of  the  novel  is  still 
one  of  those  vexed  questions  upon 
which  criticism  seems  constitutionally 
incapable  of  satisfying  itself.  Other 
problems  in  literary  ethics  come  up 
from  time  to  time,  as  taste  crystallizes, 
for  controversy  and  decision;  undergo 
their  little  hour  of  hesitancy,  and  are 
pigeon-holed  for  future  reference;  but 
the  question  of  the  whole  duty  of  the 
novelist  is  Just  as  open  to-day  as  it  was 
in  the  age  of  “Pamela,”  and  “Joseph 
Andrews.”  Here  perpetually  the  Inex¬ 
tinguishable  confiict  between  realism 
and  idealism— that  confiict  which  began 
with  the  birth  of  criticism  and  seems 
likely  to  survive  the  taste  for  creation 
Itself— rages  with  unabated  ardor. 
Here,  alone,  in  the  field  of  fiction,  any¬ 
thing  like  stability  of  judgment  seems 
almost  unattainable.  What  should  the 
novel  be?  What  is  its  proper  alm^  and 
limitation?  Is  the  novelist  to  be  a 
preacher,  torturing  himself  to  Illustrate 
some  dogma  or  to  point  some  moral; 
or  is  he  to  accept  the  gentler  duty  of 
entertainment,  “taking  tired  people,” 
as  Mr.  Kipling  picturesquely  puts  it, 
“to  the  islands  of  the  blest,”  and  entire¬ 
ly  content  with  his  art  if  he  has  lured 
his  audience  into  an  hour’s  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  rush  and  worry  of  modem 
conditions  and  modem  responsibilities? 
Or,  to  put  it  a  little  differently,  is  the 
novelist  to  Interpose  between  man  and 
his  environment  some  softening  veil  of 
fancy;  or  is  he  to  draw  life  as  he  sees 


it,  coldly  and  with  calculation,  sacrific¬ 
ing  pleasure  to  the  trath,  and  telling 
over  and  over  again  a  gray,  dispiriting 
story  to  what  must  soon  become  a  tired, 
and  perhaps  a  rather  irresponsive 
world?  It  is  an  old  problem,  and 
threadbare,  but  somehow  or  other  time 
and  argument  seem  to  bring  us  very 
little  nearer  to  its  solution. 

And  yet  the  question  is  really  a  vital 
one;  for  until  the  novelist  has  faced  it, 
and)  decided  with  which  of  the  forces 
he  Intends  to  range  himself,  his  work 
is  almost  certain  to  lack  sincerity  and 
effect.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  that  dissatisfying  lack 
of  fibre  which  every  critical  reader 
must  confess  to  finding  in  so  much  of 
the  well-meant  fiction  of  the  time,  is 
entirely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  author 
to  get  his  issues  clear  at  the  outset, 
and  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  himself  regards  life 
and  its  intricate  complexities.  Analyze 
an  unsatisfying  novel  to  its  radical  con¬ 
stituents  and  you  will  always  find  in¬ 
sincerity  at  the  root  of  all  its  evil. 
Obliquity  of  vision,  confusion  of  atti¬ 
tude,  false  sentiment,  ill-conceived 
character,  blurred  proportion— all  these 
elementary  faults  of  the  mediocre  novel 
spring,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
author’s  own  want  of  literary  sincer¬ 
ity.  How  can  a  man  hope  to  produce 
a  reasonable  picture  of  our  complex 
end  sensitive  modem  life  until  he  has 
placed  himself  in  some  definite  relation 
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to  its  problems;  until,  in  short,  he  has 
himself  felt  and  lived  the  passions 
and  incidents  which  he  sets  himself  to 
describe;  lived  them,  not,  of  course, 
Jiecessarily  in  the  actual  arena  of  ac¬ 
tion,  but  at  least  in  that  fortified  castle 
of  the  mind  in  which  sympathy  enables 
a  man  to  bear  a  friend’s  infirmities  Just 
as  poignantly  as  he  would  bear  bis 
own.  Different  men,  of  course,  will 
bear  the  same  infirmity  in  different 
ways;  and  life,  no  less  than  art,  has 
room  for  its  realists  as  well  as  its 
idealists.  But  no  man,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  will  ever  live  his  life  out  profita¬ 
bly  who  has  not  fought,  in  bis  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  battles  which  others  have 
to  fight,  in  reality,  from  day  to  day; 
and  no  man  will  ever  issue  from  the 
study  of  books  an  artist  of  any  power 
or  infiuence,  who  has  not  made  bis 
peace  with  that  first  necessity  of  the 
artist,  and  taken  up  bis  own  definite 
and  sincere  attitude  towards  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  he  has  to  suggest.  Art 
raises  the  old  cry  among  her  children: 
“Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve’’;  and,  until  the  answer  is  given 
and  the  choice  made,  she  will  tell  them 
nothing  of  her  secrets. 

George  Gissing,  whose  death  within 
the  week  of  Christmas  brought  a  chil¬ 
ling  sense  of  loss  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  literary  craft  in  England, 
was  one  of  that  small  body  of  contem¬ 
porary  novelists  whose  career  leaves  no 
room  for  question  about  the  sincerity  or 
completeness  of  their  choice.  He  died 
in  what  ought  to  have  been  his  prime. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  a  long  course 
of  comparative  disregard  and  very  posi¬ 
tive  personal  discomfort  seemed  on  the 
point  of  emerging  into  high  reputation 
and  Intellectual  ease.  For  years  hap¬ 
piness  had  been  beyond  his  grasp,  and 
IK>pularity  had  seemed  to  evade  him. 
He  saw  men  of  much  inferior  talent 
pass  him  in  the  race  for  public  favor; 
he  knew— he  must  have  known— that 
only  a  small  concession  to  popular  taste, 


only  a  slight  deviation  from  literary  sin¬ 
cerity  and  his  chosen  path,  was  needed 
to  place  him  at  once  among  the  vocifer¬ 
ously  acclaimed,  and  to  bring  him  afflu¬ 
ence  and  notoriety.  But,  if  the  tempta¬ 
tion  ever  presented  itself  to  him,  it  was 
never  for  a  moment  entertained,  a 
truer  artist,  a  more  conscientious  and 
sincere  workman  than  George  Gissing 
never  lived.  He  made  no  compromise 
with  fortune,  permitted'  no  suspicion  of 
disloyalty  to  his  own  ideal.  He  ranged 
himself  from  the  outset  with  those 
who,  out  of  the  very  integrity  of  their 
point  of  view,  are  forced,  as  it  were, 
“to  paint  the  thing  as  they  see  it  for 
the  God  of  things  as  they  are’’;  and  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  bis  open  and 
honest  nature  to  paint  or  to  imagine 
anything  else.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  gladdened  by  a  growing  sense 
of  recognition:  even  in  the  glibber 
forms  of  Journalism  it  was  no  longer 
permissible  to  speak  of  George  Gissing 
otherwise  than  with  respect.  But  he 
died  too  soon  to  taste  that  fuller  appro¬ 
bation  which  the  best  of  his  work  is 
certain  to  command  from  all  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  true  and  vital 
literature;  he  died  too  soon  to  enjoy 
his  elementary  deserts.  And  the  sense 
of  this  prematurity  of  loss  adds  an 
even  grayer  tint  to  the  atmosphere  of 
a  life  which,  from  its  start  to  within 
sight  of  the  last  turn  in  the  road,  had 
more  than  its  share  of  mist  and  rain. 
“The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things’’ 
was  never  more  keenly  felt,  or  more 
bravely  faced,  than  it  was  in  this  man¬ 
ful,  strenuous,  and  undiverted  career 
of  work  and  sympathy. 

It  is  often  curiously  Instructive  to  no¬ 
tice  how  widely  a  man’s  first  literary 
Inspirations  differ  from  his  subsequent 
development.  Gissing,  it  has  been 
said,  drew  life  as  he  found  it  (it  Is  the 
first  truth  about  him);  but,  before  a 
man  b^ns  to  write  at  all,  books  have 
always  given  the  impulse  towards  lite- 
raiy  expression.  And  no  one  who  has 
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read  that  warm,  keen  tribute  to  Dick¬ 
ens  in  the  “Victorian  Bra  Series,”  and 
noticed  the  intimate  sympathy  between 
the  older  and  the  younger  writer,  can 
doubt  that  the  earliest  impetus  to  lit¬ 
erature  assailed  Gissing  from  the  pages 
of  “David  Copperfleld,”  and  “Great 
Ehcpectations.”  Charles  Dickens  and 
George  Gissing!  Could  there  be  a 
more  complete  contrast,  it  the  two  are 
viewed  superficially?  On  the  one  hand, 
we  seem  to  see  the  bubbling,  carolling, 
inveterate  optimist,  arm  in  arm  with 
good  humor  and  the  spirit  of  joy,  tak¬ 
ing  the  road  for  himself  with  swinging 
gait;  and  on  the  other,  hugging  the 
shadow,  avoiding  the  crowd,  the  sad¬ 
eyed  watcher  in  the  twilight,  alert,  ob¬ 
servant,  sensitive,  but  certain  only  of  the 
very  futility  of  merriment  and  illu¬ 
sion. 

Look  below  the  surface,  however,  and 
you  find  at  once  a  host  of  resemblances 
only  more  astonishing  than  the  dissimi¬ 
larities.  Both,  to  begin  with,  inhabit¬ 
ed  the  same  world.  Both  of  them 
knew  every  street  of  that  decaying, 
foggy  district  that  stretches  north  of 
the  Gray’s  Inn  Road  towards  Penton- 
ville  and  the  ghostly  wraith  of  Sad¬ 
dler’s  Wells;  both  of  them  were  at 
home  in  the  less-known  reaches  of  the 
East  End;  and  to  both  of  them  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  these  regions  were  the 
people  best  worth  writing  about.  One 
of  the  soundest  of  Gissing’s  novels  is 
called  “The  Unclassed,”  and  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  to  that  book  he  describes  the  world 
that  his  people  Inhabit  as  “the  limbo 
external  to  society”;  the  world,  that  is, 
of  men  and  women  who  are  neither 
well-bred  and  notable  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  criminally  vicious  and  irreconcila¬ 
ble  on  the  other;  the  men  and  women 
who  bear  no  “statistic  badge,”  but  are 
simply  members  of  the  vast,  striving, 
toiling,  unheroic  multitude  that  makes 
up  the  tale  of  British  citizenship.  Now, 
these  are  precisely  Dickens’s  people, 
too.  He  drew  them  as  he  saw  them, 
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and  Gissing,  in  his  turn,  drew  them  as  he 
saw  them.  Both  men  according  to 
their  lights,  were  realists,  and  are  unit¬ 
ed,  across  the  wide  gulf  of  almost  op¬ 
posite  Idiosyncrasies,  by  their  common 
allegiance  to  the  same  literary  ideal. 
The  very  width  of  their  divergence  is 
only  another  example  of  the  infinite 
and  consolatory  brotherhood  of  art. 

Current  criticism  has  a  trick,  in 
talking  of  the  uses  of  realism 
in  art,  which  is  very  misleading 
and  erroneous.  It  is  a  habit  of 
critics  to  praise  a  realistic  artist  as 
one  who  draws  life  absolutely  naked 
and  in  its  essentials,  and  to  make  it  a 
special  virtue  in  his  method  that  he  is 
supposed  to  permit  no  shadow  of  his 
own  personality  to  obtrude  between  his 
subject  and  his  audience.  Whether 
such  a  method  would,  or  would  not,  be 
artistically  sound,  is  an  open  question; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  question 
that  can  never  arise,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  no  artist  ever  yet  drew  or 
wrote,  with  the  least  pretension  to  ar¬ 
tistic  quality,  who  did  not  continually 
obtrude  his  own  personality  in  precise¬ 
ly  the  fashion  which  a  certain  class  of 
critics  seeks  to  deprecate.  Just  as  the 
mechanical  reproducer  of  a  picture 
places  between  his  subject  and  the 
plate  on  which  the  subject  is  to  be  re¬ 
produced  a  sort  of  screen  of  fine 
meshes,  which  gives  value  and  distinct¬ 
ness  to  the  details,  so  the  literary  ar¬ 
tist  always  and  inevitably  Interposes, 
between  his  world  and  the  reader  to 
whom  he  introduces  it,  the  film  or 
screen  of  his  own  personality,  filtered 
through  which  every  separate  tone  and 
line  takes  the  color  of  his  own  tempera¬ 
ment  and  sensibility.  And  the  stronger 
the  temperament,  the  more  compelling 
the  art;  so  that  all  great  and  enduring 
work,  however  apparently  naturalistic,' 
owes  Its  qualities  of  greatness  and  per¬ 
manency  precisely  to  the  force  and  In¬ 
dividuality  of  the  man  who  created  it 
This  would  seem  a  platitude,  were  It 
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not  that  it  is  so  frequently  contradicted 
by  the  current  language  of  criticism. 

When  once  it  is  appreciated,  how¬ 
ever,  it  explains  the  whole  principle  of 
literary  creation:  explains,  too,  how  it 
comes  that  a  temperament  like  that  of 
Oeorge  Gissing,  nurtured  upon  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  Dickens,  can  yet  go  down  into 
Dickens’s  world,  with  its  eyes  open, 
and  produce  a  picture  so  extraordi¬ 
narily  different,  for  example,  as  the 
world  of  Waymark  is  from  the  world  of 
Micawber  and  the  Jellabys.  After  all, 
the  worlds  are  just  the  same  externally. 
“The  long,  unlovely  street,”  whose 
Tlsta  melts  in  everlasting  haze,  the 
street  of  unclean  thresholds  and  rusty 
knockers,  where  the  milkcan  and  the 
newspaper  stand  out  on  the  doorstep  in 
the  damp  of  Sunday  morning,  till  the 
bells  are  chiming  for  service;  when  at 
last  a  lean  arm,  clad  in  a  draggled 
wrapper,  thrusts  itself  with  prehensile 
clutch  round  the  half-open  door, 
through  which  a  faint  suggestion  flut¬ 
ters  of  frowsy  hair  in  curling-pins.  So 
Emma  Micawber  prepared  Traddles’s 
breakfast;  so  Mrs.  Peachey  kept  house 
for  her  complaining  sisters.  And  yet, 
how  different  the  two  worlds  appear  un¬ 
der  the  touch  of  divergent  talents!  To 
Dickens,  overflowing  with  pictorial  im¬ 
agination,  even  the  most  unideal  aspect 
of  a  London  street  was  alive  with  glow 
and  vivacity.  He  did  not  consciously 
caricature  what  he  saw;  indeed,  his 
detail  has  been  proved  by  cold  photog¬ 
raphy  to  be  unimpeachably  true  to  fact, 
he  only  projected  himself  and  his  amaz¬ 
ing  “animism”  into  everything  that 
came  in  his  way.  For  him  the  milk- 
can  was  rapping  out  his  demand  to  be 
taken  in,  as  the  wind  shook  its  loose 
handle:  the  newspaper  was  fluttering 
to  get  off  into  a  more  congenial  comer. 
And  when  the  woman  herself  looked 
round  the  door,  he  would  And  some¬ 
thing  of  homely  comfort  in  the  kettle 
that  was  singing  on  the  Are  beyond, 
something  worthy  of  maternal  solici¬ 


tude  and  love  in  the  squalling,  neglect¬ 
ed  Infant  in  its  cot  upstairs.  This,  too, 
was  realism,  elaborately  constructed 
and  observed,  but  touched  to  color 
everywhere  by  the  intercepting  haze  of 
a  genial  and  naturally  ecstatic  tempera¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps,  it  is  true,  that  by  the  time 
Gissing  came  to  observe  the  same 
scenes,  it  was  no  longer  possible,  in  the 
gradually  moving  give-and-take  of  lite¬ 
rary  taste,  for  good  humor  and  make- 
believe  to  giid  observation  with  its  gen¬ 
ial  tinge;  and  that  some  sort  of  change 
of  front  was  inevitable.  One  thing  at 
least  is  certain.  Gissing  saw  the  same 
scenes  through  the  medium  of  an  actu¬ 
ally  opposite  temperament.  The  ruddy- 
golden  screen  was  replaced  by  one,  not 
indeed  of  impenetrable  gray  (as  some 
of  his  critics  would  have  us  believe), 
but  at  least  of  almost  unrelieved  mono¬ 
tone.  Where  the  light  fell  through  it, 
its  rays  served  only  to  emphasize  the 
surrounding  gloom.  In  short,  as  every 
kindly  critic  of  Gissing  has  told  us  over 
and  over  again,  during  the  last  month, 
bis  books  make  sombre  reading.  And 
to  understand  the  temperament  one 
must  know  something  of  the  man  him¬ 
self.  There  are  cases,  such  as  that  of  the 
purely  fantastic  idealist,  where  personal 
Inquiry  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
Impertinent;  for  here  the  man’s  life  and 
his  life-work  are  apt  to  be  so  complete¬ 
ly  separate  that  criticism  of  the  latter 
is  likely  to  be  more  sure  of  its  ground 
if  it  leaves  the  former  alone  altogether. 
But  with  a  talent  like  that  of  Gissing, 
so  concentrated,  so  sincere,  and,  above 
all,  so  constant  in  the  Imputation  of 
himself  upon  the  world  of  his  fancy,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
work  without  knowing  something  of 
the  man  and  bis  method.  And,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  true  artists,  such  knowl¬ 
edge  only  increases  our  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  indomitable  sincerity 
of  the  effort.  “Whatever  record  leaps  to 
light,”  the  work  only  appears  the  wor- 
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ttaier,  the  ambition  only  shows  the  no¬ 
bler. 

In  appreciating  the  external  influences 
that  helped  to  mould  his  work,  there  is 
happily  no  need  to  be  unduly  inquisi¬ 
tive.  He  has  told  us  himself  all  that 
he  oared  for  the  outside  world  to  know, 
endl  that  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  bis  temperament.  George  Gis- 
glng  was  meant  by  nature  to  be  a  schol¬ 
ar  and  a  recluse;  he  had  all  the  true 
bookman’s  love  for  the  comely  volume, 
all  the  student’s  passion  for  the  perfect 
phrase.  He  was  meant  to  be  happy 
in  a  well-fllled  library  among  the  clas¬ 
sics  that  he  loved;  his  delicate  consti¬ 
tution  demanded  a  simple,  easy  life; 
his  tastes  clamored  for  repose.  Fate, 
on  the  contrary,  threw  him  into  the 
arena,  to  flght  with  the  E^phesian  beasts 
of  hunger  and  privation.  For  years 
he  lived  a  life  of  sordid  discomfort,  and 
often  of  cruel  want,  toiling  against 
every  difficulty  among  surroundings  bit¬ 
terly  and  disastrously  uncongenial.  In 
“The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Rye- 
croft,”  he  has  given  us  a  poignant,  but 
in  no  way  vindictive  picture  of  that 
painful  period.  Since  Gissing’s  death 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  “Ryecroft” 
papers  were  not  strictly  autobiographi¬ 
cal;  and  if  by  this  it  is  meant  that 
every  separate  Incident  is  not  a  photo¬ 
graphic  fact,  the  criticism,  no  doubt, 
is  true  enough.  But  Gissing  himself 
admitted  that  the  general  impression 
of  the  book  was  that  of  his  own  life, 
and  that  many  of  the  events  described 
were  deliberately  and  carefully  restored 
from  his  recollection.  And  indeed,  no 
sensitive  reader  can  fail  to  feel  the  in¬ 
timate  “actuality”  of  the  record. 

Here,  then,  we  see  Gissing  as  he  was, 
when  all  the  formative  Influences  of 
life  were  at  work  upon  his  nature.  Im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  London  lodging  for  sheer 
lack  of  means  to  travel;  his  fancy  wan¬ 
dering  over  seas,  while  his  body  was 
chained  to  his  desk;  he  was  perpetually 
at  work,  reproducing  a  world  for  which 


he  had  at  heart  an  instinctive  distaste. 
Holidays  came  for  other  people,  but 
never,  in  those  days,  for  himself. 

At  times,  indeed,  I  seem  all  but  to 
have  forgotten  that  people  went  away 
for  holiday.  In  those  poor  parts  of  the 
town  where  I  dwelt,  season  made  no 
perceptible  difference;  there  were  no  lug¬ 
gage-laden  cabs  to  remind  me  of  joy¬ 
ous  journeys;  the  folk  about  me  went 
dally  to  their  toll  as  usual,  and  so  did  I. 

I  remember  afternoons  of  languor, 
when  books  were  a  weariness,  and  no 
thought  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
drowsy  brain;  then  would  I  betake  my¬ 
self  to  one  of  the  parks,  and  And  re¬ 
freshment  without  any  enjoyable  sense 
of  change.  Heavens,  how  I  labored  in 
those  days! 

The  work,  he  says,  was  cheerfully 
undertaken,  with  a  constant  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  battle  of 
life,  but  the  surroundings  were  depres¬ 
sing  enough  to  have  broken  the  spirit 
of  many  a  stronger  man. 

I  see  that  alley  hidden  on  the  west 
side  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  where, 
after  living  in  a  back  bedroom  on  the 
top  floor,  I  had  to  exchange  for  the 
front  cellar;  there  was  a  difference,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  of  sixpence  a  week, 
€ind  sixpence,  in  those  days,  was  a  very 
great  consideration— why,  it  meant  a 
couple  of  meals  (I  once  found  sixpence 
in  the  street,  and  had  an  exultation 
which  is  vivid  in  me  at  this  moment.) 
The  front  cellar  was  stone-floored;  its 
furniture  was  a  table,  a  chair,  a  wash- 
stand,  and  a  bed;  the  window,  which 
of  course  had  never  been  cleaned  since 
it  was  put  in,  received  light  through  a 
flat  grating  in  the  alley  above.  Here 
I  lived;  here  /  torote.  Yes,  “literary 
work”  was  done  at  that  fllthy  deal 
table,  on  which,  by-the-bye,  lay  my 
Homer,  my  Shakespeare,  and  the  few 
other  b^ks  I  then  possessed.  At  night, 
as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  used  to  hear  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  a  posae  of  policemen^ 
who  passed  along  the  alley  on  their  way 
to  relieve  guard;  their  heavy  feet  some¬ 
times  sounded  on  the  grating  above  my 
window. 

It  was  among  such  domestic  discom- 
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forts  as  these  that  “New  Grub  Street’’ 
was  feverishly  written.  In  that  fine, 
delicate  manuscript  with  which  his  cor¬ 
respondents  were  familiar.  He  is  said 
to  have  completed  this  particular  bwk 
In  six  weeks,  toiling  at  his  desk  for  ten 
hours  a  day,  scarcely  speaking  to  a  fel¬ 
low-creature  all  the  time,  and  selling 
his  favorite  books  to  second-hand  deal¬ 
ers  in  OTder  to  get  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  the  simplest  food.  Here,  strangely 
enough,  he  followed  exactly  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  boy  Dickens;  but  the  loss 
of  such  silent  companions  must  have 
been  harder  to  the  man  than  to  the 
child,  more  particularly  when  one  re¬ 
members  that  many  of  these  books,  like 
a  certain  treasured  and  dog-eared 
“Tibullus,”  were  bought  at  the  cost  of 
a  dinner.  For  on  the  day  when  he  ac¬ 
quired  this  precious  volume  for  six¬ 
pence  at  an  old  bookshop  in  Goodge 
Street,  he  had  to  be  content  with  bread- 
and-butter  foi'  four-and-twenty  hours. 

Well,  at  the  time  his  native  courage 
carried  him  through  these  distractions 
with  a  good  heart,  but  in  later  years 
the  memory  of  them  hurt  him  to  the 
quick.  One  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Noel 
Ainslie,  records  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  certain  London  lodging-house  which 
Gissing  could  never  bring  himself  to  re¬ 
visit.  “It  was  an  old  house  with  a  little 
balcony,  and  you  can  still  see  it,”  he 

said,  “as  you  walk  up - ;  but  I  turn 

my  bead  away  whenever  I  pass  the 
end  of  the  street,  for  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  that  window.”  This  sort  of 
aftermath  of  bitterness,  is,  of  course, 
a  common  experience  of  the  sensitive. 
Tennyson  felt  it,  so  too  did  Dickens, 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  Bitter  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  kind  get  burnt  into  the 
brain,  and  every  detail  of  suffering  is 
reproduced  even  against  the  will.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  Chief  effect 
of  such  experience  upon  a  delicate,  lite¬ 
rary  temperament  Every  intelligent 
watcher  of  life  In  city  streets  will  have 
noticed  how  much  quicker  and  sharper 


In  observation  are  the  children  of  the 
gutter  than  those  of  the  sheltered 
home;  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  struggle 
for  survival  are  wonderful  teachers  in 
the  school  of  comprehension.  Above 
all  faculties,  that  of  swift  and  accurate 
observation  of  detail  seems  positively 
to  be  fostered  by  want  and  privation; 
the  eye,  in  search  of  necessities,  be¬ 
comes  abnormaily  alert,  the  brain  ab¬ 
normally  accurate  in  registration.  Gis¬ 
sing,  like  so  many  others  who  have  un¬ 
dergone  the  same  discipline,  at  once  de¬ 
veloped  this  nervous,  palpitating  fac¬ 
ulty.  His  sense  of  detaii  is  extraordi¬ 
nary;  he  notices  everything,  and  notices 
it  with  the  “lean  and  hungry  look,”  the 
sleepless  watchfulness  of  the  waiting 
Cassius.  At  first  he  had  only  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  lay  around  him;  but,  as 
his  field  widened,  it  was  necessary  to 
cover  new  ground,  and  in  no  single  de¬ 
tail  did  he  ever  trust  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  must  see  the  thing 
itself,  watch  it,  and  record  every  smal¬ 
lest  particular  of  its  development.  It 
is  said  that  he  would  loaf  of  an  evening 
in  the  East  End  among  the  barrows  of 
the  costermongers,  would  smoke  many 
a  pipe  in  silent  contemplation  by  the 
ingle  of  a  beer-house,  would  spend  a 
night  in  the  gallery  of  a  slum-side  the¬ 
atre,  always  assiduously  observing  and 
gathering  “copy.”  Again,  if  fuller  ex¬ 
perience  were  needed,  he  would  change 
his  lodging  to  fit  the  scene  of  the  novel 
he  was  writing,  hiding  now  In  the  lower 
I.iambeth  reaches,  and  again  mixing  in 
the  mixed  society  of  a  Camberwell 
boarding-house. 

I  had  a  goal  before  me,  and  not  the 
goal  of  the  average  man.  Even  when 
pinched  with  hunger  I  did  not  aban¬ 
don  my  purposes,  which  were  of  the 
mind.  But  contrast  that  starved  lad 
in  his  slum  lodging  with  any  fair  con¬ 
ception  of  intelligent  and  zealous  youth, 
and  one  feels  that  a  dose  of  swift 
poison  would  have  been  the  right  rem¬ 
edy  for  such  squalid  ills. 
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Such  was  the  making  of  a  realist; 
and,  while  of  course  it  resulted  in  an 
Impeccable  veracity  of  workmanship, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  had  its 
artistic  drawbacks.  Gissing’s  observa¬ 
tion  was  actually  too  comprehensive,  his 
affection  for  detaii  was  overwheiming. 
This  is  especially  clear  in  the  personal 
descriptions  of  his  characters.  He  has 
a  trick  of  enumerating  every  feature, 
color,  shape,  and  suggestion  all  elabo¬ 
rately  recorded;  and  the  effect  of  such 
“schedules  of  beauty”  (“Item,  two  lips, 
indifferent  red;  Item,  two  gray  eyes 
with  lids  to  them;  Item,  one  neck,  one 
chin,  and  so  forth”)  is  not,  as  Olivia 
very  well  knew,  to  convey  the  true  im¬ 
pression  of  a  face.  The  true  impres¬ 
sion  is  a  general  one,  with  some  out¬ 
standing  feature  conspicuously  marked; 
and  Gissing’s  elaborate  inventories  fail 
again  and  again  to  convey  hny  real  and 
abiding  picture.  The  details  are  too 
many;  they  simply  confuse  the  fancy. 
And  this  is  true  of  bis  workmanship 
in  a  more  general  sense  as  well.  His 
great  failing  was  his  want  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  of  broad  poetic  suggestion. 
He  was  instinctively  unable  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  world  on  a  broad  plane;  and 
perhaps  the  very  bitterness  of  his  own 
experience  prevented  him  from  illumi¬ 
nating  it  with  any  sort  of  sustaining 
philosophy.  We  shall  see  this  point 
more  clearly  when  we  come  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  inner  character 
of  his  work;  in  the  meanwhile,  it  re¬ 
mains  as  a  brooding  hindrance  upon 
the  externals  of  bis  art  as  well.  And 
in  the  very  beginning  it  militated  griev¬ 
ously  against  any  chance  of  his  popu¬ 
larity. 

Realism,  of  course,  has  never  been 
popular  in  Ehigland.  “That  rather  nar¬ 
row-toned  organ,  the  modem  English¬ 
man”  (as  Arnold  loved  mischievously 
to  call  him),  does  not  care  to  be  told 
too  much  about  the  naked  truth  of 
things.  He  likes  the  downright  char¬ 
acter;  he  expects  elementary  honesty; 


but  he  does  at  least  wish  to  believe 
that  this  dear  old  England  of  his  is 
quite  the  best  possible  country,  all 
things  considered,  in  the  best  of  all 
practically  possible  worlds.  Now,  Gis¬ 
sing’s  gray  and  sombre  revelations  of 
the  true  surroundings  of  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  country  told  him 
just  the  opposite  of  all  this;  and  natu-  i 

rally,  feeling  uncomfortable  under  the 
information,  he  decided  to  leave  Gls-  ! 

sing’s  work  Indulgently  alone.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  therefore— and  it  is  .  not  very 
much  to  the  credit  of  our  cosmopolitan 
artistic  judgment  that  this  should  have 
been  the  case— it  happened  that  in 
France,  where  realism  is  indigenous, 
Gissing’s  reputation  was  already 
among  the  highest  in  British  fiction  be¬ 
fore  the  London  libraries  were  at  all 
disconcerted  by  any  pressing  demand 
for  his  books.  The  young  French  en¬ 
thusiasts  were  hailing  him  as  “le  jeune 
mattre,”  and  comparing  him  with  Zola, 
when  not  even  an  illustrated  London 
paper  had  found  occasion  to  beg  him 
to  be  photographed. 

Since  Gissing’s  death,  this  compari¬ 
son  with  Zola  has  been  widely  repeat¬ 
ed;  but  it  is  surely  not  quite  so  felici¬ 
tous  as  some  of  the  favorite  parallel¬ 
isms  of  French  literary  criticism.  Cer¬ 
tain  likenesses  do  undoubtedly  exist. 

Both  writers  were  avid  for  detail;  both 
were  susceptibly  sincere;  both  sur¬ 
rounded  their  world  with  a  sort  of  cloud 
of  honest  melancholy.  But  the  intrin¬ 
sic  methods  of  the  two— their  cardiac 
relations  to  life— were  diametrically  op¬ 
posite.  With  Zola  the  whole  concern 
of  art  was  the  promulgation  of  a  thesis; 
he  was,  surely,  the  enfant  terrible  of 
the  “novel  with  a  purpose.”  Every  one 
of  his  novels  propounds  a  theme,  and 
the  characters  in  it  are  arranged,  Ijke 
puppets  in  a  theatre,  to  illustrate  the 
main  doctrine  of  the  story.  A  novel 
by  Zola  may  be  said  to  be  like  a  lec¬ 
turer’s  celestial  globe.  It  has  raised 
stars  upon  it,  representing  the  separate  j 
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units  of  the  firmament;  but  the  lecturer 
revolves  it  in  his  hands  to  argue  the 
movement  of  the  whole  sphere,  and  the 
stars  move  with  the  globe,  merely  as 
parts  of  the  whole  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  of  motion.  It  is  the  same  with 
Zola’s  characters.  He  revolves  the 
circling  ball  of  bis  theme,  showing 
every  side  of  it  to  the  audience,  but 
the  characters  that  people  the  story 
move  only  as  component  portions  of  the 
subject,  which  dominates  the  whole  dis¬ 
course  with  a  sort  of  insistent  person¬ 
ality.  With  Gissing  the  very  opposite 
method  is  the  whole  secret  of  art.  He 
writes,  not  at  all  to  illustrate  a  theory, 
but  simply  to  picture  life.  With  him 
the  characters  of  his  story  are  the  en¬ 
tire  concern  of  the  artist.  He  takes 
his  little  group  of  people,  follows  them 
into  their  booses,  watches  them  in  their 
daily  going  out  and  coming  in;  and,  like 
his  own  Philip  Lashmar,  “takes  to 
heart  all  their  human  miseries  and  fol¬ 
lies,  living  in  a  ceaseless  mild  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  tenor  of  his  age.”  It 
is  the  individual  that  interests  him, 
not  the  general  movement;  and  it  is  by 
bis  wonderfully  sympathetic  reflections 
of  individual  ambition  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  best  of  bis  work  will  sur¬ 
vive  its  generation.  Here,  at  last,  w« 
reach  the  mainspring  of  Gissing’s  art. 
That  training  in  realistic  method  which 
his  own  hard  experience  afforded  him, 
was  all  the  while  tending  towards  the 
development  of  this  nervous  sympathy 
with  suffering  which  is  the  true  anti 
septic  of  his  work.  The  strength  of 
his  art  is  concentrated  here.  Whether 
he  saw  life  whole  or  not,  he  at  least 
saw  it,  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
temperament,  with  amazing  steadiness. 
And  all  bis  stories  may  be  said  to  be 
animated  by  the  same  sentiment,  the 
same  “ceaseless,  mild  indignation 
against  the  tenor  of  bis  age. 

The  individual,  we  have  said,  is  the 
one  Interest  of  his  art;  but  it  Is  always 
the  individual  seen  through  the  same 


haze  of  temperament.  Gissing  himself, 
thrown  by  circumstances  into  a  life  the 
very  opposite  of  that  his  taste  dictated, 
moving  among  the  laborious  and  the 
toil-worn,  with  his  own  inclinations  all 
set  towards  study  and  intellectual  ease, 
could  scarcely  help  seeing,  in  all  the 
world  around  him,  perpetual  evidence 
of  the  foiled  ambition  of  a  striving  and 
ever  disappointed  humanity.  All  hia 
experience  returned  to  this  truth,  cry¬ 
ing  with  Browning: 

Just  when  I  seemed  about  to  learn!  \ 
Where  is  the  thread  now?  Off  again!  \ 
The  old  trick!  Only  I  discern—  1 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

Two  main  complications  recur  again 
and  again  in  his  stories.  On  the  one 
band,  there  is  the  cruel  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  the  man  or  woman  who  la 
conscious  of  immortal  longings  which  a 
narrow  and  uninspiring  environment  is 
incapable  of  satisfying;  on  the  other, 
there  is  the  spectacle  of  a  rich  and  de¬ 
sired  opportunity,  suddenly  placed  by 
fate  In  the  path  of  a  character  too  un¬ 
stable  and  purposeless  to  grasp  its  own 
advantage.  In  either  case,  there  is  the 
same  result:  a  bitter  awakening,  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  at  the  best  a  resigna¬ 
tion  which  is  already  on  the  borders  of 
despair.  And  In  tracing  the  course 
of  disillusionment  the  artist  spares  ns 
very  little.  In  the  threadbare  lodg¬ 
ings,  makeshift  homes,  and  penurious 
parsonages  to  which  he  carries  our  im¬ 
agination,  the  tale  of  domestic  irrita¬ 
bility,  of  the  petty  Jars  of  conflicting 
temperaments,  of  the  triturating  fric¬ 
tion  of  daily  Intercourse  upon  the  un¬ 
congenial,  is  told  with  the  very  poig¬ 
nancy  of  truth.  The  touch  is  not  so 
much  bitter  as  tenderly  regretful;  “Oh, 
the  pity  of  it!”  he  seems  to  say: 

The  little  less,  and  such  worlds  away. 

I 

The  man  himself,  as  he  pictures  him 
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in  “Ryecroft,”  is  here  among  bis  char¬ 
acters,  speaking  of  the  things  he  has 
known,  with  the  vexed  courage  of 
resignation. 

Naturally  a  man  of  Independent  and 
rather  scornful  spirit,  he  had  suffered 
much  from  defeated  ambition,  from  dis¬ 
illusions  of  many  kinds,  from  subjec¬ 
tion  to  grim  necessity;  the  result  of  it, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
was,  certainly  not  a  broken  spirit,  but 
a  mind  and  temper  so  sternly  disci¬ 
plined,  that.  In  ordinary  intercourse 
with  him,  one  did  not  know  but  that 
he  led  a  calm,  contented  life. 

\ 

But  the  calm  is  only  a  superficial  as¬ 
sumption.  Underneath  it  is  always 
surging  that  “mild  indignation  against 
the  tenor  of  bis  age,"  mild  indeed,  but 
tenderly  pathetic,  with  a  sense  of  lost 
possibilities  and  averted  hopes.  Why, 
be  seems  to  say,  should  this  poor,  vain 
girl,  decked  out  in  shabby  finery,  have 
the  soul  of  a  melodramatic  heroine  In 
the  body  of  a  milliner’s  assistant? 
Why  should  this  true  laborer  In  the 
field  of  art  be  forced  to  debase  his  tal¬ 
ents  at  the  whim  of  a  selfish  and  frivo¬ 
lous  wife,  and  at  last  to  give  his  life 
as  well  as  his  ambition  to  glut  a  still 
dissatisfied  vanity?  Why  should  all 
the  world  be  full  of  the  sighing  of  the 
prisoners  of  the  soul,  who  find  no  res¬ 
pite  and  no  rest  in  the  perpetual  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  never  found?  And  there  Is 
no  answer  but  his  own  inquiry.  Why? 
And  yet,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole 
philosophy  of  life;  nor,  if  the  artist 
bad  seen  the  life  around  him  through 
the  medium  of  a  less  sensitive  tempera¬ 
ment  than  his  own,  would  he  have 
found  it  to  be  seething  only  with  sor¬ 
row  and  doubt.  The  old  woman  on  the 
farm,  who  looked  over  the  fence  Into 
her  pig-sty,  and  exclaimed  with  bene¬ 
diction:  “Well,  I  am  sure  we  have  all 
much  to  be  thankful  for!  God  A’mighty 
might  a'  made  us  all  pig;s!”— this  simple 
philosopher  of  the  backyard  was,  after 
all,  viewing  the  situation  entirely  from 
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her  own  point  of  view,  and  not  at  all 
from  the  pigs’.  They,  no  doubt— good, 
easy  bodies— were  well  contented  with 
their  ditch,  and  would  have  thought 
the  bustling,  rattling  life  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  dairy  the  very  depth  of  irritat¬ 
ing  discomfort.  Life,  after  all,  has  al¬ 
ways  its  double  aspect;  not  every  one 
has  bis  hidden  ideals.  Those  who 
move  amid  middle-class  English  life 
will  readily  admit  that  in  many  of  the 
uniform  and  unideal  villas  of  a  London 
suburb  there  is  one  member  of  the 
family  (generally  a  girl)  who  has  am¬ 
bitions  above  her  station,  and  a  capac- 
city  for  idealism  which  cannot  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  third-rate  dances  and  mild 
filrtatlons  In  the  lecture-room.  But  for 
every  one  such  Imprisoned  spirit,  “beat¬ 
ing  in  the  void  its  luminous  wings  In 
vain,”  there  will  be  a  dozen  plump,  con¬ 
tented  persons,  to  whom  the  certainty 
of  roast  beef  on  Sunday,  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  excitement  of  a  smile  ffom  the 
curate  will  abundantly  satisfy  from 
week’s  end  to  week’s  end.  And,  if  we 
go  a  little  lower  in  the  scale,  we  know 
that  those  kindly  philanthropists  who 
establish  pleasant  and  well-ordered 
“Homes”  for  the  children  of  the  East 
End  tell  us  continually  that  the  life 
of  the  streets  is  so  fascinating  and  of 
such  rare  enchantment  to  its  own  sons 
and  daughters,  that  most  of  them,  after 
trying  the  creature  comforts  of  the  ref¬ 
uge  for  a  little  while,  yearn  to  go  back 
to  the  old  garish  lights,  and  break 
loose  at  last  to  take  up  again  the  pre¬ 
carious,  exciting  odyssey  of  the  street 
arab.  This  side  of  the  question  George 
Gissing  could  not  see,  because,  realist 
as  he  was  in  the  practice  of  art,  he 
was  at  heart  an  idealist  of  idealists;  so 
truly  so.  Indeed,  that  he  presents  but 
one  more  example  of  that  singular  para¬ 
dox  of  the  artistic  life,  which  is  for¬ 
ever  setting  the  artist,  conscientiously 
and  with  every  access  of  sincerity, 
upon  the  very  opposite  path  to  that  to 
which  his  inclination  would  naturally 
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8eem  to  lead  him.  But  the  paths  join 
at  last.  For  only  one  who  had  a  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  things  beyond  their 
common  implication  could  draw  them 
as  they  are.  Some  “wandering  air  of 
the  unsaid’’  must  traverse  even  the 
most  definite  and  actual  of  human  say¬ 
ings. 

In  that  exquisite  volume  of  travel, 
“By  the  Ionian  Sea,”  we  seem  to  feel 
the  genius  of  its  author  stretching  out 
hands  towards  the  further  shore,  and 
gradually  assuming  that  mantle  of  ro¬ 
mance  with  which  his  latest,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  unfinished  work  is  said  to 
be  altogether  clothed.  In  the  last  days 
of  his  life  George  Gissing  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  taste  some  of  that  restfulness 
and  ease  for  which  he  had  all  his  life 
longed  so  tenderly;  and  the  refiection  of 
this  gentle  sunset-glow  had  begun  to 
color  his  later  work.  Suppose  the 
days  of  comfort  had  been  prolonged, 
would  they  have  turned  his  genius  to 
new  uses,  teaching  him  some  of  that 
easier  confidence  which  the  days  of 
tribulation  (and  they  were  many)  had 
silenced  in  a  sort  of  dumb  despair? 
Who  can  say?  But,  standing  with  him 
by  the  waters  that  he  loved,  we  seem 
to  hear  an  unfamiliar  echo  in  his  voice, 
an  echo  that  sounds  like  a  farewell  to 
the  streets  and  alleys  he  had  traversed 
for  so  long. 


“So  hard  a  thing,”  he  says,  “to  catch 
and  to  retain,  the  mood  corresponding 
perfectly  to  an  intellectual  bias— hard, 
at  all  events,  for  him  who  cannot  shape 
his  life  as  he  will,  and  whom  circum¬ 
stance  ever  menaces  with  dreary  har- 
Tk«  roitalshtlr  B«tUw. 


assment.  Alone  and  quiet,  I  heard  the 
washing  of  the  waves;  I  saw  the  even¬ 
ing  fall  on  the  cloud-wreathed  Etna, 
the  twinkling  lights  came  forth  upon 
Scylla  and  Oharybdls;  and,  as  I  looked 
my  last  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  I 
wished  it  were  mine  to  wander  endless¬ 
ly  amid  the  silence  of  the  ancient 
world,  to-day  and  all  its  sounds  forgot¬ 
ten.” 


To-day  and  all  its  sounds  forgotten  I 
It  is  the  pathos  of  so  much  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  life  that  these  Importunate  sounds 
can  never  be  forgotten,  that  they  ring 
in  the  ears  of  the  artist  till  the  very 
melody  of  the  Muses’  Hill  is  drowned 
in  the  thundering  echoes  of  the  Strand. 
'To-day  and  all  its  sounds  made  up  the 
medley  of  George  Gissing’s  life,  and 
roll,  like  a  grumbling  undercurrent, 
beneath  the  surface  of  all  his  work. 
The  one  thing  wanting  in  that  work, 
indeed— wanting  not  only  to  Its  popu¬ 
larity  but  also  to  its  artistic  perfection 
—was  just  an  hour’s  respite  froi  the 
insistent  voices  of  the  street,  just  a 
day’s  holiday,  shall  we  say?  among  the 
shepherds  upon  the  Delectable  Moun¬ 
tains.  And  the  final  note  of  pathos  in 
his  story  is  simply  the  suggestion  that 
the  hour  of  respite  had  arrived,  and 
that  the  House  Beautiful  itself  was  in 
sight,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
rest  that  comes  unsought  wrote  its 
cold,  inevitable  “Finis”  across  his  life 
and  work.  The  hour  of  his  death 
seems  almost,  as  it  were,  in  cruel  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  hours  of  his  life.  The 
ambition  was  still  unsatisfied;  the  last 
word  was  yet  to  say. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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Among  the  many  reports  and  notices 
of  the  meetings  held  in  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society,  comparatively  few 
have  drawn  attention  to  a  point  which 
surely  deserves  the  closest  and  most 
earnest  consideration.  That  is  the  im¬ 
portance  which  is  attached  to  the  work 
of  the  Society,  and  the  help  which  has 
been  given  to  the  Society’s  objects,  by 
the  people  of  North  America,— the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  races  of  the  New  World. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  example 
of'  the  handful  of  Englishmen  who 
founded  the  Bible  Society  a  hundred 
years  ago  has  been  followed  by  citizens 
of  Ontinental  nations;  there  were  mes¬ 
sages  of  congratulation  and  good 
wishes  sent  to  the  Society  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  for  instance,  from  the 
Bible  Societies  of  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Denmark,  besides  ad¬ 
dresses  received  from  Finland,  Paris, 
Belgium,  and  Italy.  But  the  chief  sup¬ 
port  which  was  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  to  the  Society  was,  as  it 
has  always  been,  essentially  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  Upper  Canada  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  through  their  delegate.  Dr. 
Hoyles,  of  Toronto,  handed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  a  cheque  for  £2,000  “as  a  birth- 
<lay  gift,”  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
an  additional  £10,000  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  But  it  was  left  to  the  descendr 
ants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the 
Puritans  to  send  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  a  message  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  conveying  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  “my  hearty 
congratulations  on  their  centenary,  and 
my  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  their  great  work.” 
It  is  surely  a  message  which  conveys 


a  far  deeper  meaning,  and  suggests  far 
greater  possibilities  for  the  future  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world,  than 
might  be  read  into  it  at  first  sight  by 
men  who  are  careless  or  merely  con¬ 
tented. 

For  what  has  been  the  history  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  for  which  Mr. 
Choate  spoke,  and  what  is  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  fact  that  the  driving 
energy  behind  the  work  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  has  always  been  An¬ 
glo-Saxon?  Mr.  Choate  spoke  with 
feeling  of  the  beginnings  of  the  infant 
State  founded  by  the  first  British  col¬ 
onists  in  America.  “They  carried  King 
James’s  Bible  with  them  as  their  best 
possession,  the  only  one  of  lasting 
value,  and  their  only  readable  book.  In 
the  Bible  they  found  not  only  their  re¬ 
ligion,  but  their  literature,  their  biog¬ 
raphies,  their  voyages  and  travels,  and 
their  poetry,— poetry  such  as  no  poets 
had  since  produced.  The  people  of 
New  England  In  the  first  generations 
were  the  most  Biblical  community  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  their  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  language,  and  habits  were  found¬ 
ed  on  the  Bible,  and  they  made  it  the 
Bole  guide  of  their  lives.”  And  what 
has  been  the  record  of  “the  most  Bibli¬ 
cal  community  on  the  face  of  the  earth” 
during  the  years  that  have  come  after 
“the  first  generations”?  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  has  set  itself  “the 
immense  task  of  keeping  a  population 
of  eighty  miliions  supplied  with  a 
Bible  in  every  home,  and  has  also  to 
meet  the  needs  of  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  immigrants  coming  in  every  year; 
yet  it  does  almost  as  much  for  foreign 
lands  as  for  its  own  country.”  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Choate  spoke  finely  of 
the  mission  of  his  country  and  ours 
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“for  the  promotion  of  civilization,  or¬ 
der,  religion,  peace,  and  duty.”  “He 
believed,  and  be  thought  the  Bible  So¬ 
cieties  united  in  the  belief,  that  the 
only  sure  guarantee  of  peace  was  the 
moral  influence  of  public  opinion.  If 
the  public  opinion  of  each  nation  be¬ 
hind  the  Government  was  for  peace, 
there  would  be  no  war.  In  this  our 
two  nations  ought  to  set  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples,  and  be  believed  other  nations 
would  follow.  Public  opinion  should 
be  based  on  the  Book  which  said  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  world  but  a  message  of  peace 
and  goodwill.  He  believed  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  every  possible  good  work  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  our  two  coun¬ 
tries;”  and  why  should  not  that  co¬ 
operation  exist  and  work  for  good,  he 
asked,  when  those  two  countries  bad 
“one  God,  one  Bible,  one  language,  and 
one  destiny”? 

We  have  quoted  Mr.  Choate’s  admir¬ 
able  speech  at  some  length,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  to  be  quoted.  For  It 
Bupplies,  surely,  the  most  luminous  of 
comments  on  the  question  we  have 
asked,— W^bat  is  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  driving  energy  behind  the 
work  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bible 
has  always  been  Anglo-Saxon?  Is  not 
the  answer  that  the  destiny  of  the 
world  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  bands 
that  hold  the  Bible?  All  the  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
have  had  the  Bible  to  give,  if  they  chose, 
to  the  other  nations.  Yet,  by  some  ordi¬ 
nation  of  the  great  Plan  which  we, 
"seeing  through  a  glass  darkly,”  can 
only  try  to  understand,  it  has  happened 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  have 
been  the  chosen  distributors  of  tbe 
great  Book  of  the  world.  If  you  are 
to  believe  in  any  ordered  progress  at 
all  towards  “the  one,  far-off.  Divine 
event,”  must  you  not  believe  that  the 
destinies  of  the  world — “a  swarm  of 
ants  in  tbe  light  of  a  million  million 
of  suns” — have  been  purposely  entrust¬ 
ed  to  the  nations  that  read  tbe  Bible? 


Of  what  other  book  can  it  be  said  that 
during  a  century  there  have  been  print¬ 
ed  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  copies 
in  practically  every  language  spoken 
by  mankind.  What  other  book  puts 
before  its  readers  so  insistent  a  com¬ 
mand,  so  earnestly  obeyed,  as  that  of 
the  greatest  Teacher  whose  voice  has 
rung  in  men’s  ears,— “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  evwy 
creature”?  Not  the  devoutest  follower 
of  Mahomet,  not  tbe  most  pious  disci¬ 
ple  of  Buddha  or  Confucius,  could  find 
any  answer  but  one  to  that  question. 
The  conquering  races  of  the  East  mod¬ 
el  their  civilization  on  that  of  the  West¬ 
ern  race  whose  polity  Is  broad-based 
upon  the  teaching  of  what  they  hold 
to  be  the  Testament,  the  revealed  Will 
of  the  author  of  the  Design  of  which 
they  are  a  part,— thereby  admitting 
this,  at  least,  that  the  Book  of  the  West 
has  given  more  to  its  readers  than  the 
books  of  the  East.  The  Koran  re¬ 
means  untranslated,  perhaps  un¬ 
translatable,— a  message,  it  must 
not  be  doubted,  of  strength  and 
power,  with  its  own  place  In  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Designer’s  Will  as  re¬ 
vealed  to  men;  but  not  the  great  Mes¬ 
sage  Intended  to  lead  mankind  at  last 
to  the  “peace  which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing,”  the  “Sabaoth  and  the  port  of 
all  men’s  labors  and  peregrinations.” 

But  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  world  is  in  reality  written 
in  the  progress  of  tbe  nations  using  the 
same  Bible  and  worshipping  the  same 
God,  yet,  it  has  been  asked,  might  not 
the  Message  which  for  three  hundred 
years  has  been  given  to  the  English- 
speaking  nations— to  be  translated  into 
the  languages  of  other  countries  less 
happy— be  written  more  shortly,  more 
clearly,  more  consistently,- in  a  word. 
In  a  form  more  acceptable  to  listener 
and  preacher  alike?  Might  not  much 
that  has  seemed  to  some  irrelevant, 
much  that  can  but  be  called  ugly,  be 
excised  from  tbe  Book,  so  as  to  leave 
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a  residue  that  all  can  accept,  that  all 
can  read  without  questioning  or  pain, 
that  will  speak  of  nothing  which  Is 
not  pure  and  holy  and  true.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  the  Book  as  a  whole  has 
been  put  to  a  test  to  which  no  other 
book  has  been  put,  and  has  stood  it. 
The  Book  is  a  whole;  the  whole 
of  life  is  in  it,— peace  and  war, 
grandeur  and  ugliness.  There  are 
uglinesses  in  the  Bible;  but  it  was  the 
same  man  who  stood  guilty  before  Na¬ 
than  that  wrote  of  the  God  he  wor¬ 
shipped:  “Who  forglveth  all  thine  in¬ 
iquities;  who  bealetb  all  thy  diseases; 
who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc¬ 
tion;  who  crowneth  thee  with  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercies.” 

It  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that  a 
few  men,  meeting  together  in  the  great¬ 
est  of  English  cities,  founded  a  Society 
which  has  since  collected  £14,000,000 
with  which  to  further  one  single  work, 
—the  dissemination  among  the  reading 
peoples  of  the  greatest  Book  in  the 
world,  the  “preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,”  Could  a  wider  pros¬ 
pect  be  opened  before  any  such  Society 
than  that  which  was  suggested  by  the 

n«  SpwUtor. 


speech  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nation  which,  next  to  ourselves, 
stands  first  for  the  propagation  of  the- 
teaching  of  the  Bible?  The  American 
Ambassador  was  thanked  for  “having- 
raised  in  the  hearts  of  the  Society  a 
great  hope  which  had  perhaps  lain  dor¬ 
mant  too  long,— the  hope  of  worklng^ 
together  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  A 
hundred  years  ago  when  Napoleon’s  gen¬ 
ius  threw  a  huge  shadow  on  the  world,, 
such  a  thought  would  not  have  found 
utterance.  But  a  hundred  years  ago> 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  had  not— what  it 
possesses  to-day— the  preponderance  of 
the  thought  of  the  world.  It  does  pos¬ 
sess  that  preponderance  of  thought  to¬ 
day, — owing  it,  to  what?  The  nations 
who  have  stood  for  the  Bible,  and  who 
are  now  leading  the  world,  though  in  a 
thousand  ways  so  unworthy  and  so  un¬ 
repentant,  can  read  at  least  without  the 
deep  reproach  that  fell  on  the  “house 
of  Jacob,  which  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Israel,”  Isaiah’s  bitter  lament,  “O 
that  thou  badst  hearkened  to  my  com¬ 
mandments!  then  had  thy  peace  been 
as  a  river.” 
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I  cannot  close  these  wandering  remi¬ 
niscences  of  distant  days  without  a 
brief  mention  of  the  famous  snow¬ 
storm  of  1867,  at  which  I  assisted. 

I  must  say  a  prefatory  word  or  two 
about  the  climate— as  far  as  my  three 
years’  experience  went— in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  full  force  of  the  disaster  that 
fall  of  enow  wrought  The  winters 
were  short  and  delicious,  except  for  an 
occa^onal  week  of  wet  weather,  which, 
however,  was  always  regarded  by  the 
sheep-farmer  as  excellent  for  filling  up 


the  creeks,  making  the  grass  grow,  and 
being  everything  that  was  natural  and 
desirable.  When  it  did  not  rain,  the 
winter  weather  was  simply  enchanting,, 
although  one  had  to  be  prepared  for  lt» 
sudden  caprices,  for  weather  is  weather 
even  at  the  antipodes,  and  consequently 
unreliable.  Sometimes  we  started  on 
an  ideally  exquisite  morning  for  a  'long 
ride  on  some  station  business.  Tho 
air  would  be  still  and  delicious,  fresh 
and  exhilarating  to  a  degree  hardly  to 
be  understood;  the  sun  brilliant  and 
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Just  sufficiently  warming.  All  would 
go  well  t<yc  four  or  fire  hours,  until, 
perhaps,  we  had  crossed  a  low  saddle 
in  the  mountains  and  were  coming 
home  by  the  gorge  of  a  river.  In  ten 
minutes  everything  might  have 
changed.  A  sou’-wester  would  have 
sprung  up  as  though  let  out  of  a  bag, 
heavy  drops  of  rain  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  snow-flurry,  In  which  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  And  one’s  way  home 
across  swamps  and  over  creeks, 
and  the  riders  who  set  forth  so  gaily  at 
ten  of  the  clock  that  same  morning 
would  return  in  the  fast-gathering 
darkness  wet  to  the  skin,  or  rather 
frozen  to  the  bone.  I  have  often  found 
it  difficult  to  get  out  of  my  habit,  so 
stiff  with  frozen  snow  was  its  bodice. 

No  one  ever  dreamed  of  catching 
cold,  however,  from  the  meteorological 
changes  and  chances,  an  immunity 
which  no  doubt  we  owed  to  the  fact 
that  we  led,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not, 
an  open-air  life.  The  little  weather- 
boarded  house,  with  its  canvas-papered 
lining,  did  not  offer  much  protection 
from  a  hard  frost,  and  I  have  often 
found  a  heap  of  feathery  snow  on  a 
chair  near  my  closed  bedroom  window, 
which  had  drifted  in  through  the  111- 
flttlng  frame. 

Still  the6eenow-8hower8,and  even  hard 
frosts  (which  usually  melted  by  mid¬ 
day),  did  no  harm  to  man  or  beast,  and 
found  us  totally  unprepared  for  the  fall 
in  August  1867.  Of  course  there  were 
no  meteorological  records  kept  in  those 
days,  for  they  had  not  long  been  started 
even  in  Elngland,  and  we  had  nothing 
to  go  by  except  the  Maori  traditions, 
which  held  no  recxH’d  of  anything  the 
least  like  that  snow-storm.  Indeed  I 
had  seldom  seen  snow  lie  on  the  ground 
for  m<ne  than  an  hour  after  the  sun 
rose,  and  it  never  was  thought  of  as  a 
danger  in  our  comparatively  low  hills. 

I  well  remember  that  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  strange  restlessness  which 
seemed  to  extend  to  the  sheep,  for  they 


must  have  felt  the  coming  trouble  long 
before  we  thought  of  calamity.  The 
weather  during  the  last  week  of  July 
had  been  quite  beautiful,  our  regular 
winter  weather,  and  we  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  to  send  the  dray  down  to 
Christchurch  for  supplies.  My  store¬ 
room  was  all  but  empty,  and  the  tea- 
chest,  flour  and  sugar  bags,  held  hard¬ 
ly  half  a  week’s  consumption,  so  the 
drayman  was  charged  not  to  linger, 
but  to  turn  round  and  come  back  di¬ 
rectly  be  got  his  load.  When  speaking 
of  supplies  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tinned  provisions  were  almost  un¬ 
known  in  those  days,  and  certainly 
never  found  their  way  to  a  New  Zea¬ 
land  sheep  station.  F.  had  also  taken 
advantage  of  the  beautiful  open  weath¬ 
er  to  ride  down  to  Christchurch  about 
wool  matters,  so  I  expected  to  be  quite 
alone  with  a  youth  who  was  learning 
sheep-farming  under  F.’s  auspices,  and 
my  two  servants. 

But  F.  had  hardly  started  before  a 
cousin  rode  up  the  track  and,  bearing 
I  was  feeling  somewhat  depressed  and 
lonely,  very  kindly  volunteered  to  stay, 
and  before  the  afternoon  was  over  a 
neighboring  young  squatter  also  ap¬ 
peared,  and  asked  (as  was  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  in  that  hotel-less  district) 
for  shelter  for  the  night.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unexpected— except 
that  one’s  station  guests  always  were 
unexpected— than  these  two  visitors, 
but  it  proved  a  fortunate  chance  for 
me  that  they  appeared  just  then. 

The  weather  was  certainly  curious, 
and  we  all  noticed  that  the  sound  of 
the  sheep’s  bleat  never  ceased.  Now 
the  odd  thing  at  a  sheep  station  used 
to  be  that  you  hardly  ever  saw  a  sheep, 
and  still  more  seldom  heard  one,  except 
perhaps  in  the  early  morning,  when 
they  were  coming  down  from  their  high 
camping-grounds.  And  sheep  always 
“travel”  head  to  wind,  but  the  sheep 
that  afternoon  kept  moving  in  exactly 
the  contrary  direction.  Still  I  was  not 
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in  the  least  uneasy  about  the  weather, 
except  as  It  might  affect  the  comfort 
of  F.’s  seventy-five  mile  ride  to  town, 
and  I  knew  he  would  be  under  comfort¬ 
able  shelter  at  a  friend’s  half-way 
house  that  night.  So  we  gaily  and 
lavishly  partook  of  our  supper-dinner, 
had  an  absurd  game  of  whist,  and  went 
to  bed  as  usual. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  see  snow  falling 
steadily  next  morning,  but  it  was  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  find  there  was  very 
little  mutton  in  the  house,  and  that  it 
was  quite  likely  the  shepherd  would 
wait  for  the  weather  to  clear  before 
starting  across  the  hills  and  swamps 
between  us  and  the  little  homestead 
where  the  woolshed  stood,  and  from 
whence  the  business  of  the  station  was 
carried  on. 

The  three  gentlemen  lounged  about 
all  day  and  smoked  a  good  deal.  They 
told  me  afterwards  how  bitterly  they 
regretted  not  having  made  some  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  way  of  at  least  bringing 
in  fuel,  or  putting  extra  food  for  the 
fowls  &c.  But  each  said  to  the  other 
every  five  minutes,  “Oh,  you  know 
snow  in  New  Zealand  never  lasts,’’ 
though  their  experience  was  only  a  very 
few  years  old.  It  was  short  commons 
that  second  day,  and  I  thought  sadly 
that  the  dray  would  have  only  reached 
Christchurch  that  evening!  We  were 
ail  depressed,  and,  as  no  one  had  any 
use  for  depression  up  that  valley,  the 
sensation  was  quite  new  to  us. 

It  was  not  until  we  met  on  the  third 
morning,  however,  that  we  at  all  ac¬ 
knowledged  our  fears.  By  this  time 
the  snow  was  at  least  four  feet  deep 
in  the  shallowest  places,  and  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  steadily.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  even  where  the  fowlhouse 
and  pigsties  stood,  on  the  weather  side 
of  the  house.  All  the  great  logs  of 
wood  lying  about  waiting  to  be  cut  up 
were  hidden,  so  was  the  little  shed 
full  of  coal.  A  smooth  high  slope,  like 
a  hillock,  stretched  from  the  outer 


kitchen  door,  which  could  not  be  opened 
that  morning,  out  into  the  fioating 
whiteness.  All  our  windows  were 
nearly  blocked  up  and  became  quite  so 
by  the  evening,  and  no  door,  except 
one,  which  opened  inwards,  could  be 
used.  And  we  had  literally  no  food 
in  the  house.  The  tea  at  breakfast 
was  merely  colored  hot  water,  and  we 
each  had  a  couple  of  picnic  biscuits. 
For  dinner  there  was  a  little  rice  and 
salt.  Imagine  six  people  to  be  fed 
every  day,  and  an  empty  larder  and 
store-room! 

The  day  after  that  my  maids  declined 
to  get  up,  declaring  they  preferred  to 
“die  warm’’;  so  I  took  them  in  a  sar¬ 
dine  each,  a  few  ratafia  biscuits,  and 
a  spoonful  of  apricot  Jam.  Those  were 
our  own  rations  for  that  day.  We  had 
by  that  time  broken  up  every  box  for 
fuel,  and  only  lighted  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen,  where  also  a  solitary  candle 
burned. 

“Be  very  careful  of  the  dips,’’  said 
one  of  my  guests,  “for  I’ve  read  of 
people  eating  them.” 

“I  hear  the  eat  mewing  under  the 
house,”  said  another;  “we’ll  try  to  get 
hold  of  her.” 

“I  wonder  if  those  are  the  cows?” 
asked  a  third,  pointing  to  three  form¬ 
less  heaps  high  above  the  stockyard 
rails,  but  within  them. 

By  Friday  morning  the  maids,  still  in 
bed,  were  asking  tearfully  “And  oh! 
when  do  you  think  we’ll  be  found, 
mum?”  Whereas  my  anxiety  was  to 
find  something  to  feed  them  with!  We 
shook  out  a  heap  of  discarded  flour- 
bags  and  got,  to  our  Joy,  quite  a  plate¬ 
ful  of  flour,  and  a  careful  smoothing 
out  of  the  lead  lining  of  old  tea-chests 
yielded  a  few  leaves,  so  we  had  girdle 
cakes  and  tea  that  day.  I  was  very 
unhappy  about  the  dogs:  the  horses 
were  out  on  the  run  as  usual,  so  it 
was  no  use  thinking  of  them. 

On  Saturday  there  was  literally  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  in  the  house  (which  was  quite 
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dark,  remember)  and  my  three  starving 
men  roped  themselves  together  and 
struggled  out,  tunnelling  through  the 
snow,  in  the  direction  where  they 
thought  the  fowlhouse  must  lie.  After 
a  couple  of  hours’  hard  work  they  hit 
upon  its  roof,  tore  off  some  of  the 
wooden  shingles,  and  captured  a  few 
bundles  of  feathers,  which  were  what 
my  poor  dear  hens  were  reduced  to. 
However,  there  was  a  joyful  struggle 
back,  and  after  some  hasty  preparation 
the  fowls  were  put  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  lump  of  snow  (there  was  no 
water  to  be  got  anywhere),  and  a  sort 
of  stew  resulted,  of  which  we  thank¬ 
fully  partook.  This  heartened  up  the 
gentlemen  to  make  another  sally  to  the 
stackyard  In  search  of  the  cows.  The 
clever  creatures  had  kept  moving  round 
and  round  as  the  snow  fell,  so  as  to 
make  a  sort  of  wider  tomb  fbr  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  were  alive,  though 
mere  bundles  of  skin  and  bone.  They 
were  dragged  by  ropes  to  the  stable 
and  there  fed  with  oaten  hay.  It  was 
no  question  of  milking  the  poor  things, 
for  they  were  quite  dry. 

Next  day  the  dogs  were  dug  out,  but 
only  one  young  and  strong  one  sur¬ 
vived,  Two  more  were  alive,  but  died 
soon  after. 

On  Sunday  it  bad  ceased  snowing 
and  the  wind  showed  signs  of  chang¬ 
ing.  I  struggled  a  yard  or  two  out  of 
the  house,  as  it  was  such  a  blessing  to 
get  into  daylight  again.  My  view  was 
of  course  much  circumscribed,  as  I 
could  only  see  up  and  down  the  “flat,” 
as  the  valley  was  called.  But  It  all 
looked  quite  different;  not  a  fence  or 
familiar  landmark  to  be  seen  on  any 
side.  If  I  could  have  been  wafted  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  from  which 
we  saw  the  sun  rise  the  summer  be¬ 
fore,  what  a  white  world  should  I  have 
beheld!  And  if  I  could  have  soared 
still  higher  and  looked  over  the  whole 
of  the  vast  Oanterbury  Plains,  I  should 
have  been  gazing  at  the  smooth  wind¬ 


ing-sheet  of  half  a  million  of  sheep, 
for  that  was  found,  later,  to  be  the  loss 
in  that  Province  alone. 

Yet,  as  we  afterwards  came  to  know, 
it  was  not  really  the  fall  of  enow,  tre¬ 
mendous  as  it  had  been,  which  cost  the 
Province  nearly  all  its  stock.  As  I 
have  said,  the  wind  changed  to  the 
north-west— the  warm  quarter— on  Sun¬ 
day  night,  and  it  rained  heavily  as  well 
as  blowing  half  a  gale.  On  Monday 
m<H‘ning  the  snow  was  off  the  roof  and 
it  was  possible  to  clear  some  of  the 
windows.  An  early  excursion  was 
also  made  to  the  sties  and  a  pig  was 
killed,  and  a  bag  of  Indian  meal  for 
fattening  poultry  had  been  found  in 
the  stable  loft,  which  could  be  made 
into  a  sort  of  cake.  So  we  were  no 
longer  starving,  and  the  maids  got  up! 

Twenty-four  hours  of  this  warm  rain 
and  wind  was  what  did  all  the  mlscnief 
to  the  poor  sheep.  By  Monday  night 
every  creek  within  sight  had  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  was  running— a  dirty 
yellow  stream— over  the  fast-melting 
snowfields.  The  rapid  thaw  and  the 
flooded  creeks  made  locomotion  more 
difficult  than  ever,  but  the  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  set  to  work  at  once  to  try  to 
release  the  Imprisoned  sheep.  There 
was  but  one  dog  to  work  with,  and  he 
was  so  weak  be  could  hardly  move,  but 
the  poor  sheep  were  still  weaker.  Con¬ 
trary  to  their  custom  they  had  mostly 
sought  refuge  beneath  the  projecting 
banks  of  the  creeks  and  would  have 
been  safe  enough  there,  had  not  the 
sudden  thaw  let  the  water  in  on  them 
before  they  could  struggle  up,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  drowned.  It  was  most 
pathetic  to  discover  how  in  some  places 
the  mothers  had  tried  to  save  the  lambs 
by  standing  over  them  in  a  leaning  at¬ 
titude  so  as  to  make  a  shelter.  The 
lamlflng  season  had  just  begun,  and 
on  our  own  run,  which  was  but  a  small 
one,  we  lost  three  thousand  lambs. 
Several  were  brought  in  to  me  to  try 
to  save,  but  I  had  no  milk  to  give 
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them,  and  warm  meal  and  water  did 
not  prove  enough  to  keep  the  poor  little 
starving  creatures  alive.  It  was  heart¬ 
breaking  work,  and  when  F.  returned 
it  was  to  find  aii  the  fences  tapestried 
with  the  skins  of  a  thousand  sheep! 

As  soon  as  we  could  move  about  on 
horseback  we  rode  all  over  the  run  and 
found  that  the  sheep  had  evidently 
fared  better  when  they  had  kept  on, 
higher  ground,  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
the  tops  of  the  little  Tl-ti  palms,  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  entirely  nibbled 
off  where  the  sheep  had  clustered  round 
them,  and,  as  the  snow  fell,  mounted 
higher  and  higher  until  they  could 
reach  the  green  leaves.  In  those  days 
all  the  flocks  were  pure  or  half-bred 
merino;  active,  hardy  little  black-faced 
■beep,  tasting  like  Welsh  mutton,  and 
delicious  eating.  On  these  excursions 
we  often  came  upon  dead  wild  pigs, 
boars  cased  in  hides  an  inch  thick, 
which  bad  perished  through  sheer  stress 
of  weather.  It  was  wonderful  to  think 
that  thin-skinned  animals,  with  only  a 
few  months’  growth  of  fine  merino  wool 
on  their  backs,  could  have  survived. 

During  the  long  bright  summer  which 
followed,  we  used  often  to  ask  each 
other  if  it  could  be  true  that  hills  had 
apparently  been  levelled  and  valleys 
fllled  up  by  the  heaviest  snowstorm 
ever  known.  But  when  we  looked  at 
the  Tl-tl  palms  with  their  topmost 
leaves  gnawed  to  the  stump,  we  real¬ 
ised  that  the  sheep  must  have  been 
standing  on  eight  or  nine  feet  of  snow 
to  reach  them.  When  the  survivors 
came  to  be  shorn.  It  was  curious  to  see 
the  sort  of  “nick”  in  the  fleece,  where 
their  three  weeks’  imprisonment  had 
evidently  checked  the  growth  of  the 
wool,  for  many  of  the  hardiest  wethers 
must  have  been  without  food  for  that 
time,  as  the  pasturage  was  either  full 
of  snow  or  flooded. 

In  looking  back  on  that  tragic 
time,  the  only  bright  memory  is 
connected  with  tobagannlng  on  a 


rough  but  giant  scale  ,and  I  only 
wonder  any  of  us  survived  that 
form  of  amusement.  By  the  time 
every  possible  thing  bad  been  done  for 
the  surviving  sheep,  the  snow  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  all  but  the  steep  weath¬ 
er-side  of  the  encircling  hills,  so  our 
slides  had  to  be  arranged  on  very  dan¬ 
gerous  slopes. 

The  sledges  on  which  these  perilous 
journeys  were  made  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  short  planks  nailed  together, 
with  a  batten  across  for  one’s  feet  to 
rest  on,  and  half  a  shears  for  a  brake. 
If  the  gentlemen  would  only  have  made 
these  rapid  descents  alone!  But  they 
insisted  on  my  being  a  constant  pas¬ 
senger.  No  one  who  has  not  gone 
through  it  can  imagine  the  sensation 
of  being  launched  on  a  bit  of  board 
down  a  mountain  side!  And  yet  there 
must  have  been  a  fearful  Joy  in  It,  be¬ 
cause  after  turning  round  and  round 
many  times  as  one  flew  over  the  hard 
snow  surface,  and  arriving  In  a  heap, 
head  foremost,  in  a  snowdrift,  one  was 
quite  ready  to  try  again.  Luckily  an¬ 
other  north-west  gale  set  in,  and  when 
It  had  blown  itself  out  there  were  too 
many  sharp-pointed  rocks  sticking  up 
out  of  the  remaining  snow  to  make 
our  mad  descents  practicable. 

I  wonder  if  “swaggers”  have  been 
Improved  off  the  face  of  the  country 
districts  of  New  Zealand?  Tramps 
one  would  perhaps  have  called  them 
in  England,  and  yet  they  were  hardly 
tramps  so  much  as  men  of  a  roving  dis¬ 
position,  who  wandered  about  asking 
for  work,  and  they  really  could  and  did 
work  if  wanted.  They  nearly  always 
appeared,  with  their  “swag”  (a  roll  of 
red  blankets)  on  their  backs,  about  sun¬ 
set,  and  it  was  etiquette  for  them  to 
offer  to  chop  wood  before  shelter  was 
suggested.  A  good  meal  of  tea,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  bread  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  a  shakedown  in  some  shed. 
In  the  early  morning,  if  there  was  no 
employment  forthcoming,  the  “swag- 
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ger”  would  fetch  water,  chop  more 
wood,  or  do  anything  he  was  asked, 
before  he  got  some  more  food  and  left. 
They  always  seemed  very  quiet,  decent 
men,  and  perfectly  honest.  Indeed,  a 
missing  pair  of  boots  (afterwards  found 
to  have  only  been  mislaid)  raised  a 
great  commotion  in  the  whole  country¬ 
side  until  they  were  found,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  the  owner  had  to  apologize  abject¬ 
ly  to  all  the  “swaggers”! 

The  invariable  custom  of  the  swagger 
only  appearing  at  sunset  made  it  all  the 
more  wonderful  when  I  found  one 
crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  veranda  at 
dawn  one  bitter  winter’s  morning.  Now 
I  was  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  getting 
up  at  daylight  in  winter,  but  it  was  a 
glorious  morning  after  nearly  a  week 
of  wretched  wet  and  cold  weather. 
Some  demon  of  restlessness  must  have 
Induced  me  to  Jump  up,  huddle  on  a 
warm  dressing-gown,  and  start  on  a 
window-opening  expedition,  which  led 
me  shortly  to  the  little  hall  door.  This 
I  also  opened  to  let  in  the  fast-coming 
sunshine,  and  I  nearly  tumbled  over 
the  most  forlorn  object  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  At  first  I  thought  that  a 
heap  of  wet  and  dirty  clothes  lay  at 
my  feet,  but  a  shaggy  head  uprose  and 
a  feeble  voice  muttered  “I’m  fair 
clemmed.”  Such  wistful  eyes,  like  a 
lost,  starving  dog,  glanced  at  me,  and 
then  the  head  dropped  back.  I  thought 
the  man  was  deed  or  dying,  and  I  fiew 
to  wake  up  F.  and  to  fetch  my  medi¬ 
cine  bottle  of  brandy.  But  I  could  not 
get  any  down  bis  throat  until  F.  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  and  turned  the  poor 
creature  over  on  his  back.  By  this 
time  I  had  roused  up  the  “cadet,”  and 
also  got  my  maids  hurriedly  out  of  bed. 
My  tale  was  so  pitiful  that  the  warm¬ 
hearted  Irish  cook— In  the  scantlesi 
toilet— was  lighting  the  kitchen  fire  by 
the  time  F.  and  Mr.  tJ.  brought  the 
poor  nmn  In.  Water  was  literally 
streaming  from  him,  and  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  get  him  out  of  bis 


sodden  clothes.  Contributions  from 
the  two  gentlemen  were  soon  fwthcom- 
Ing,  and  after  a  brief  retirement  into 
my  store-room,  the  wretched  swagger 
emerged,  dry  indeed,  but  the  image  of 
exhaustion  and  starvation.  Warm 
bread  and  milk  every  two  hours  was 
all  we  dared  give  him  that  day,  and  he 
slept  and  slept  as  if  he  never  meant  to 
wake  again. 

I  forget  how  many  days  passed  before 
he  had  at  all  recovered,  and  by  that 
time  my  maids  bad  cleaned  and  mend¬ 
ed  his  clothes  in  a  surprising  manner, 
and  be  bad,  himself,  cobbled  up  his 
boots.  A  hat  had  to  be  provided  and 
a  pipe,  but  we  could  not  spare  any 
blankets  for  the  “swag.”  However, 
though  he  hardly  spoke  to  anyone,  he 
told  Mr.  U.  he  felt  quite  able  to  start 
next  day,  and  F.  elicited  from  him 
with  some  difficulty- for  it  was  against 
“swagger”  etiquette  ever  to  complain 
of  the  treatment  of  one  station-holder 
to  another— that  at  the  very  beginning 
of  that  bad  weather  he  had  found 
himself  at  sundown  at  a  station 
about  a  dozen  miles  further  back 
in  the  bills,  and  bad  been  re¬ 
fused  shelter.  The  man  pointed 
out  that  he  did  not  know  the  track  over 
a  difficult  saddle,  that  very  bad  weath¬ 
er  was  evidently  coming  on,  and  that 
he  had  no  food,  but  be  was  ruthlessly 
turned  off  and  seemed  soon  to  have  lost 
his  way.  He  wandered  some  days— he 
did  not  know  howf  many— without  food 
or  shelter,  pelted  by  the  merciless  and 
continuous  storm;  bis  pipe  and  blankets 
soon  got  lost  in  one  of  the  numerous 
bog-holes,  and  he  really  did  not  know 
how  he  found  his  way  to  our  veranda, 
or  how  long  before  dawn  he  had  been 
lying  there.  I  must  say  it  was  the 
only  instance  I  beard  of  brutality  to  a 
swagger  whilst  I  was  in  New  Zealand. 

Well,  by  the  next  morning  I  had 
ceased  to  think  about  the  swagger,  and 
when  I  looked  out  of  my  window  to 
enjoy  the  delicious  crisp  air  and  the 
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•nnsbine,  I  saw  my  friend  coming 
roond  the  corner  of  the  house,  evident¬ 
ly  prepared  to  start.  He  looked  round, 
but  I  had  slipped  behind  the  window 
curtain,  so  he  saw  no  one.  To  my 
deep  surprise,  the  man  dropped  on  his 
knees  upon  the  little  gravel  path,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  poured  forth  the  most 
impassioned  prayer  for  all  the  dwellers 
beneath  the  roof  which  had  given  him 
shelter.  Not  a  soul  was  stirring,  so 
he  could  not  have  been  doing  it  for 
effect,  and  be  certainly  bad  not  seen 
me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  lis¬ 
ten,  for  it  was  as  though  he  were  lay¬ 
ing  bare  his  soul.  First  there  was  his 
deep  thankfulness  for  bis  own  preser¬ 
vation  most  touchingly  expressed,  and 
then  be  prayed  for  every  blessing  on 
each  and  all  of  us,  and  finally,  as  he 
rose  from  bis  knees,  be  signed  the 
Cross  over  the  little  roof-tree  which  had 
sheltered  him  in  bis  hour  of  need.  And 
we  bad  all  thought  him  a  silent  and 
somewhat  ungracious  man! 

I  really  cannot  believe  that  I  often 
rode  fifty  miles  to  a  ball,  or  rather  two 
balls,  danced  all  night  for  two  succes¬ 
sive  nights,  and  rode  back  again  the 
next  day.  The  railway  was  even  then 
creeping  up  the  plains  and  saved  us  the 
last  twenty-five  miles  of  the  road. 
These  same  balls  were  almost  the  only 
form  of  society  in  those  days,  for  din¬ 
ner  parties  were  impossible  for  want 
of  anything  but  the  most  elementary 
service.  Certainly  there  were  bazaars 
sometimes,  but  I  do  not  remember  rid¬ 
ing  fifty  miles  for  any  of  them!  Such 
amusing  things  used  to  happen  at  these 
balls,  which  no  doubt,  were  very  primi¬ 
tive,  but  we  all  enjoyed  them  too  much 
to  be  critical. 

On  one  occasion  the  Governor  had 
come  to  Christchurch  for  some  political 
reason,  and  of  course  there  were  balls 
to  welcome  him.  He  bad  brought  down 
some  Maori  chieftains  with  him;  ru¬ 
mor  said  be  was  afraid  to  leave  them 
behind  in  the  North  Island,  where  the 
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seat  of  Government  was  and  is.  Now 
1  was  very  curious  to  see  these  chief¬ 
tains,  and  It  was  somewhat  of  a  shock 
to  behold  tall,  well-built,  dark-hued 
men  faultlessly  clad  in  correct  evening 
dress,  but  with  tattooed  faces.  Pres¬ 
ently  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  ball 
came  to  me  and  said: 

“Te  Henare  wants  very  much  to 
dance  these  Lancers;  I  should  be  so 
grateful  if  you  would  dance  with  him.” 

“Certainly,”  I  answered,  “but  can  he 
dance?” 

“Ob,  he  will  soon  pick  it  up,  and 
you’d  have  an  interpreter.” 

“Te  Henare,  who  had  been  watching 
the  result  of  the  mission,  now  ap¬ 
proached,  made  me  a  beautiful  bow, 
and  offered  his  arm  most  correctly,  and 
we  took  our  places  at  the  side,  closely 
followed  by  the  Interpreter.  I  discov¬ 
ered  through  this  gentleman  that  my 
dusky  partner  had  never  seen  a  ball  or 
social  gathering  of  any  sort  before, 
and  that  be  had  learned  his  bow  and 
how  to  claim  his  partner  since  he  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  Of  course  we  danced 
in  silence,  and  Indeed  I  was  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  in  admiring  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  Te  Henare  mas¬ 
tered  the  intricacies  of  the  dance.  He 
never  made  a  single  mistake  in  any 
part  which  be  bad  seen  the  top  coup¬ 
les  do, first,  and  when  I  had  to  guide 
him  he  understood  directly.  It  was 
a  wonderful  set  of  Lancers,  and  when 
it  was  over  I  told  the  Interpreter  that  I 
was  quite  astonished  to  see  bow  well 
Te  Henare  danced.  This  little  compli¬ 
ment  was  duly  repeated,  and  I  could 
not  imagine  why  the  interpreter 
laughed  at  the  answer.  Te  Henare 
seemed  very  anxious  that  it  should  be 
passed  on  to  me  and  was  most  serious 
about  it,  so  I  tqsisted  on  being  told. 
It  seems  the  poor  chieftain  had  said 
with  a  deep  sigh,  “Ah,  if  I  might  only 
dance  without  my  clothes!  No  one 
could  really  dance  in  these  horrid 
things!” 
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Te  Henare  apologized  through  the 
interpreter  for  his  tattooed  face.  His 
cheeks  were  decorated  with  spiral  dark- 
blue  curyes,  and  his  forehead  bore  an 
excellent  copy  of  a  sea-shell.  The  poor 
man  was  de^ly  ashamed  of  his  tattoo, 
and  said  he  would  give  anything  to  get 
jM  of  the  disfiguring  marks,  and  so 
-would  the  other  chieftains,  adding  pa- 
itbetically,  “Until  we  came  here  we 
•were  proud:  of  them.” 

I  must  confess  I  got  rather  tired  of 
poor  Te  Henare,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
•chieftains,  for  they  insisted  on  coming 
-to  call  on  me  next  day  for  the  purpose 
•of  letting  me  hear  some  Maori  music. 
I  cannot  truthfully  say  I  enjoyed  it. 
Eyery  song  seemed  to  haye  at  least 
tflfty  yerses  as  well  as  a  refrain.  Por- 
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Mountain, 

tnnately  they  did  not  sing  loudly,  but 
there  was  no  tune  beyond  a  bar  or  two, 
and  the  monotony  was  maddening.  The 
interpreter  and  I  tried  in  yain  to  stop 
them,  and  at  last  I  -went  away,  leaylng 
them  still  singing,  quite  happily,  what 
I  was  Informed  was  “a  loye-song.”  It 
seemed  more  In  the  nature  of  a  lullaby. 

I  fear  it  is  an  unusual  confession  for 
a  staid  elderly  woman  to  make,  but  I 
certainly  enjoyed  those  unconyentional 
—what  might  almost  be  called  rough- 
days  more  than  the  long  years  of  offi¬ 
cial  routine  and  luxury  which  followed 
them.  But  then  one  looks  back  on 
those  days  through  the  softening  haze 
of  time  and  distance,  of  youth  and 
health;  and  remember  that  after  all 
“the  greatest  of  these  Is  Loye.” 


THE  CUELEW  MOUNTAIN. 

High  up  the  Curlew  Mountain  I  watched  the  gray  mists  creep; 
The  eyes  of  eyery  farm-house  -were  shut  and  dark  in  sleep. 

No  smoke  from  any  hearth-place,  no  lamp  in  any  bawn: 

My  eyes  upon  the  mountain,  I  sat  and  watched  for  da-wn. 

Along  the  Curlew  Mountain  a  sheeptrack  runs,  I  know, 

A  blind  tra<±  and  a  baffling,  and  there  the  fairies  go 
When  Beltane  brings  the  ha-wthom  or  iSaman  brings  the  red. 
Dim  morns,  and  frosty  eyenings  that  restless  make  the  dead. 

Up  to  the  Curlew  Mountain  I  look  if  I  might  see. 

In  waying  of  a  mist-wreath  or  bo-wing  of  a  tree. 

Hint  of  the  fairies’  coming,  -with  feadan  and  -with  song. 

To  make  the  midnight  mmy  and  call  the  da-wn  along. 

Along  the  Curlew  Mountain  at  last  I  saw  them  come; 

The  eyes  of  me  were  drowned  to  see,  the  lips  of  me  were  dumb. 
The  green  fiag  fiew  aboye  them,  and  each  one  wore  the  green. 
And  there  myself  was  with  them,  the  girl  that  I  had  been. 

Akmg  the  Curlew  Mountain  I  watched  them  riding  swift, 

1  bowed  beneath  the  burden  no  fairy  hand  can  lift. 

The  load  of  loye  and  sorrow,  rose  op  and  kissed  my  hand 
To  my  old  self  with  the  fairies  riding  back  to  Fairyland. 

’Svra  Chesson. 
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Eog&ne  Sue,  wboee  centenary  we 
celebrate,  Victor  Hugo,  and  tbe  elder 
Dumas,  were  young;  men  together;  and 
each  of  tbe  three  was,  at  his  appointed 
hour,  the  most  conspicuous  man  of  let¬ 
ters  in  France.  The  critic,  speaking  with¬ 
out  reflection,  tends  to  pronounce  Sue 
the  least  Important  of  the  three;  but 
that  must  depend  upon  the  standard  to 
be  applied.  His  works  have  certainly 
opposed  the  least  resistance  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  time.  Only  two  of  his  books 
are  read  at  all  nowadays,  and  those 
two  are  not  read  much.  Nor  has  his 
literary  Influence  been  appreciable.  His 
principal  disciples  have  been  Paul  F6- 
val  and  Xavier  de  Mont6pin,  who  are 
not  disciples  to  be  proud  of.  The  works 
of  his  lineal  successors  have  merely 
been  tbe  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  bis 
methods.  But  if  we  are  to  Judge  him 
by  the  influence  other  than  literary 
which  he  ezerdsedt  he  must  be  accord¬ 
ed  one  of  the  highest  places.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  “The  Mysteries  of 
Paris”  was  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of 
Socialism,  and  that  “The  Wandering 
Jew”  was  the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of 
anti-clericalism.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  etmtroversy  in  France  at  the  present 
time  to  accuse  anti-clerical  agitators  of 
deriving  their  anti-clericalism  from  Eu- 
gdne  Sue’s  romancea  This  may  be  an 
insult  to  tbe  agitator;  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
pliment,  however  unintentional,  to  Eln- 
gtee  Sue.  ’The  influence  to  which  it 
bears  testimony  may  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  accident;  but  it  is  a  real  in¬ 
fluence,  and  it  has  lasted. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  study  the  life 
of  Sue,  the  man,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Sue,  the  teacher  and 
the  politician,  was  an  accident,  and 
nothing  more:  that  hb  would  never  have 
taken  himself  seriously  if  he  bad  not 


first  been  taken  seriously  by  other  peo¬ 
ple;  that  he  did  not  consciously  put  a 
philosophy  into  his  novels,  but 
took  a  philos(^by  from  them  when  he 
discovered  that  a  phlloe<^by  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  him;  that  when  he  found  a 
policy  he  was  only  looking  for  “copy”; 
that  he  only  thought  of  becoming  a 
leader  because  unexpected  followers 
put  the  idea  into  his  head. 

One  is  brought  to  that  conclusion  by 
the  evidence  of  friends  and  enemies 
alike.  His  enemies,  as  was  natural, 
dwelt  maliciously  upon  alleged  incon¬ 
sistencies  between  his  doctrines  and  his 
mode  of  life.  Tbe  egregious  Jacquot 
who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Bugbne 
de  Mirecourt,  wrote  of  almost  all  his 
distinguished  contemp<H^ries  as  if  they 
were  his  personal  enemies,  has  drawn 
a  spiteful  picture  of  him  in  his  study. 
A  footman,  he  says,  daily  brought  him 
a  new  pair  of  straw-colored  kid  gloves 
on  a  gold  salver.  He  put  them  on,  and 
dipped  a  gold  pen  into  a  silver  inkpot 
in  order  to  write  that  “no  one  is  en¬ 
titled  to  luxuries  so  long  as  any  one  is 
in  need  of  necessaries.”  The  picture  is, 
of  course,  a  caricature,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  accepted  as  a  portrait.  But 
even  a  caricature  must  bear  some  re¬ 
lation  to  the  facts;  and  the  picture 
drawn  by  Sue’s  friends  does  not,  any 
more  than  his  picture  by  M.  Jacquot, 
suggest  the  ideal  social  reformer. 

Tbe  friends  whose  depositions  ws  can 
refer  to  are  Dumas,  Ernest  liegouvd, 
and  F611x  Pyat  To  each  of  the  three 
Sue  appeared  as  a  dandy,  a  man  about 
town,  and,  above  all,  as  a  man  merit¬ 
ing  tbe  epithet  “casual.”  According 
to  Dumas,  it  was  only  by  an  accident 
that  he  embarked  on  a  literary  career. 
He  wanted  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
coulista'  of  a  certain  theatre  in  order 
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that  be  might  pay  his  addresses  to  a 
certain  actress,  Jealously  “protected” 
by  the  local  Prefect  He  wrote  some¬ 
thing  for  the  theatre  in  order  to  gain 
the  privilege,  gained  it,  and  supplanted 
the  public  functionary  In  the  affections 
of  the  lady.  It  is  the  sort  of  story  that 
Dumas,  with  his  broad  humanity,  con¬ 
tinually  tells  of  those  whom  he  delights 
to  honor.  Very  likely  it  is  not  true; 
but  unless  Sue  bad  been  the  sort  of 
man  of  whom  it  might  have  been  true 
it  would  not  have  been  told. 

Legouvfi’s  story  affords  an  even  bet¬ 
ter  illustration  of  Sue’s  casual 
character.  Sue,  as  is  well  known, 
began  life  as  a  naval  surgeon, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Navarino.  According  to  Jacquot, 
all  the  wounded  on  whom  he  operated 
died;  but  that  may  be  a  calumny.  What 
Degouvd  says  is  that  he  neither  knew 
his  business  nor  desired  to  know  it.  On 
the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived 
to  take  up  his  post  on  the  “Breslau,” 
he  sent  for  his  a^istants,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows:— “Gentlemen,”  he 
^d,  “I  am  absolutely  ignorant  of  sur¬ 
gery,  as  you  will  quickly  discover  for 
yourselvea  You,  therefore,  must  do 
all  the  work.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  supervising  the  sanitation  of  the 
vessel.” 

The  story  told  by  Legouvd  is  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  story  told  by  Jacquot;  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  both  stories  lies  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  them.  They  may  both  be  true, 
and  yet  leave  their  hero  with  consid¬ 
erable  titles  to  our  regard.  But  the 
suggestion  is  not  to  be  suppressed  that 
the  man  who  so  resolutely  refused  to 
take  himself  seriously  as  a  naval  sur¬ 
geon  becomes  the  object  of  reasonable 
suspicion  when  he  is  discovered  taking 
himself  seriously  as  a  Socialist 

Certainly  Sue  did  not  display  any  sud¬ 
den  addiction  to  Socialism,  or  any  other 
kind  of  ^seriousness  when  he  left  the 
sea  and  gave  up  surgery.  He  quitted 


his  profession  because  he  had  inherited 
a  fortune,  and  he  at  once  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  squandering  of  it.  His  life 
was  that  of  the  French  analogue  of  the 
Bachelor  of  the  Albany.  He  is  said  to 
have  dazzled  even  the  members  of  the 
Jockey  Club  by  his  magnificence.  He 
was  a  claimant  to  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  best  dressed  man  in  Paris;  and 
the  luxurious  elegance  of  his  establish¬ 
ment  was  as  famous  in  its  way  as  the 
barbaric  splendor  of  the  Villa  Monte 
Cristo.  His  most  obvious  ambition 
was  to  triumph  in  the  paths  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  alike  in  the  coulisses  and  in  the 
salons.  We  need  not  criticize  the  am¬ 
bition  otherwise  than  to  say  that  it 
suggests  anything  rather  than  the 
earnest  social  reformer. 

Nor  is  the  earnest  social  reformer 
suggested  by  anything  in  Sue’s  early 
writings.  It  has  been  related  that  his 
first  literary  endeavors  were  induced 
by  the  desire  of  an  opportunity  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  an  actress.  It  is  also 
related— even  in  grave  works  of  refer¬ 
ence— that  it  was  the  infidelity  of  a 
mistress  that  first  determined  him  to 
take  literature  seriously;  though  no 
doubt  the  lady’s  inroads  upon  his  purse 
had  as  much  to  do  with  his  decisimi 
as  the  wounds  which  she  indicted  on 
his  heart  or  on  his  pride.  But  he  treated 
a  vast  variety  of  other  themes  before 
he  came  to  the  social  questions  by 
handling  which  he  was  to  win  celeb¬ 
rity.  To  begin  with,  he  was  saluted 
as  “the  French  Fenlmore  Cooper.”^ 
Then  he  wrote  society  novels,  historl- 
<»1  novels,  and  psychological  novels. 
“Arthur”  was  a  bid  for  fame  akin  to 
that  of  “Ren6”  and  “Adolphe.”  In 
some  of  his  other  works  he  pursued  the 
policy  which  lately  got  M.  Marcel  Pr6- 
vost  into  trouble,  relating  the  history  of 
his  own  “succcesses”  under  a  transpar¬ 
ently  thin  disguise.  We  need  not  dig 
up  those  forgotten  romances  for  criti¬ 
cism.  It  sufiBces  to  note  that  the  so¬ 
cial  reformer  is  not  indicated  in  them. 
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Bxcept,  perbapfl,  In  certain  pasaa^ea  in 
“Mathllde,”  the  Bagdue  Sue  of  “The 
Uyateriea  of  Pariif’  la  not  even  faintly 
foreabadowed. 

Wbat  accounta,  then,  for  the  audden 
tranafwmatlon?  Sue’a  enemies,  of 
coarse,  were  ready  with  a  scdution. 
One  of  their  storiM  is  that  he  became 
a  democrat  because  a  duchess  to  whom 
be  bad  made  unacceptable  advances 
caused  him  to  be  ejected  by  her  ser¬ 
vants.  Another  story  attributes  bis 
conversion  to  a  sociai  snub  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  duke.  Sue,  it  is  said,  apol- 
ofdacd  for  not  having  caiied  on  the 
duke  on  the  ground  that  his  engage¬ 
ments  left  him  so  llttie  time  for  visits. 
The  duke  replied  that  Sue  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  had  a  father  who,  as  a 
medical  man,  bad  found  time  to  pay  a 
great  number  of  visits;  and  Sue,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  society  regarded  him  as 
a  parvenu,  vowed  that  his  writings 
should  avenge  him.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  believe  either  story.  Tbeir 
value  is  merely  as  an  indication  that 
the  “right-about-face”  was  generally 
regarded  as  so  sudden  that  it  required 
to  be  explained.  Nor  is  there  anything 
to  contradict  that  view  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive  account  of  the  conversion  related 
by  his  Intimate  friend,  Fdlix  Pyat,  the 
Communist,  in  some  literary  reminis¬ 
cences  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
itooue  de  Pari$  et  de  Saint  P6ter*bourg. 

F61ix  Pyat,  It  appears,  had  produced 
a  play— Let  deuw  Semirlert— which 
treated  social  questions  with  such  au¬ 
dacity  that  he  was  rather  surprised 
that  the  censor  had  not  fiK-bidden  it 
Eugene  Sue  was  a  guest  in  the  author’s 
box  on  the  first  night,  and  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  picture  which  the 
piece  presented  of  a  class  of  society 
concerning  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
equally  ignorant  and  indifferent  Tbe 
conversation  thus  started  farther  stim¬ 
ulated  his  curiosity.  F^ix  Pyat  pro¬ 
posed  to  satisfy  that  curiosity  by  tak¬ 
ing  his  friend  to  be  entertained  at  sup- 


p^  by  a  real  working  man.  It.was  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  experience,  and 
Sue  gladly  accepted  the  Invitation,  Tlte 
party  was  a  great  success.  The  arti¬ 
san  not  only  provided  a  sapper  which 
tbe  epicure  found  excellent;  he ,  also 
conversed  with  intelligence  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  first  on  art  and  letters,  and 
then,  on  the  “condition  of  tbe  people” 
question.  It  was  a  very  convivial  feast 
of  reason,  and  at  the  end  of  it.  Sue 
laought  his  fist  down  on  to  the  table 
with  a  bang,  exclaiming:— “Hencefor¬ 
ward  I  also  am  a  Socialist” 

That  at  all  events,  is  a  story  of 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
substantial  truth.  'The  only  questioa 
is  whether  F61ix  Pyat  discerned  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  incident.  Even 
a  modem  fiscal  reformer  would  con¬ 
sider  that  conversion  too  rapid  to  be 
above  suspicion;  and  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Fdllx  Pyat  and  his  arti¬ 
san  were  not  dealing  with  a  phllos<Hdiic 
doubter  but  with  a  feuilletoodst.'  When 
tbe  Communist  saw  a  cause  the  feuil¬ 
letonist  would  naturally  see  “copy.** 
Here  were  new  things. to  write  aboot, 
and  here  also  was  a  new  public  to  read 
what  might  be  written.  That  is  how 
one  would  expect  a  feuilletonist  to  look 
at  tbe  matter;  and  that  that  was  bow 
Bugtee  Sue  lo<Aed  at  it  “The  Mysteries 
of  Paris”  proves  almost  to  demonstra¬ 
tion.  , 

Tbe  proof  leaps  to  the  eyes  of  any 
(me  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
pare  Sue  with  Zola  or  “The  Mysteries 
of  Paris”  with  “L’Assommoir.”  Be¬ 
tween  tbe  two  writers  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  the  sincere  student 
of  social  subje<^  and  the  mob  <mator 
playing  to  tbe  gallery.  Zola  not  <mly 
has  no  illusions  of  his  own,  but  also 
avoids  all  meretricious  use  of  illusions 
for  tbe  purposes  of  his  art  He  goes 
among  tbe  people,  observes,  and  faHh- 
fully  reporta  The  result  is  not  mele- 
drama,  but  drama,  played  by  diarae- 
ters  whose  virtues  and  vices  ore  equal- 
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ly  limited  by  the  reasonable  ilrbbablli* 
ties  of  the  case.  Sue  also  went  amoiag 
the  i>eople  and  observed  them.  He 
also,  like  Zola,  read  books  about  them, 
and  studied  their  language  In  the  slang 
dictionary.  But  there  the  resemblance 
ends.  It  is  not  merely  that  Sue,  In¬ 
stead  of  drama,  produces  melodrama- 
melodrama  of  the  wildest  sort,  with  all 
the  machinery  which  we  in  England 
call  “transpontine”— with  a  long-lost 
child,  and  a  long-lost  husband,  and  a 
villainous  lawyer,  and  a  prince  who 
explores  the  slums  in  impenetrable  dis¬ 
guises,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A  graver 
matter  is  that  he  describes  the  people 
Dot  as  he  sees  them,  nor  as  they  see 
themselves,  but  as  he  instinctively  per¬ 
ceives  that  they  would  like  to  see 
themselves.  He  holds  the  mirror  up, 
not  to  their  nature,  but  to  their  illu¬ 
sions  and  their  vanities. 

The  difference  between  Sue’s  and 
Zoia’s  methods  is  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
spective  receptions  accorded  to  their 
work.  Zola  found  that  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  of  which  he  wrote  in 
“L’Assommoir,”  without  being  mon¬ 
sters  of  iniquity,  were  thoroughly  dls- 
giis^g,  and  he  said  so.  He  said  so 
in  such  a  way  that,  when  his  story  was 
running  serially  in  a  paper  consecrated 
to.  the  interests  of  French  workmen,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  his  readers 
fancied  that  they  recognized  their  own 
portraits  in  one  or  other  of  his  thor¬ 
oughly^  dis^sting  characters.  They 
accused  him  of  insulting  the  working 
classes,  and  they  raised  such  a  howl 
that  the  serial  had  to  be  transferred  to 
another  periodical.  That  was  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  realism. 

In  Sue  there  is  realism  in  the  “local 
color,"  bat  no  other  realism  of  any 
sort  or  kin&  Yirtues  and  vices— but 
more  particularly  virtues— are  distrib¬ 
uted  arlthout  reference  to  anything  ex¬ 
cept  melodramatic  exigencies,  and  the 
desire  of  the  pe<^>le  to  be  deceived. 
There  are  plenty  of  villainsi  of  course. 


for  without  villainy  melodrama  is  im¬ 
possible.  So  far  as  may  be  they  ate 
sought  among  the  upper  classes,  which 
is  where  the  lower  classes  like,  if  they 
do  not  expect,  to  And  them.  When  vil¬ 
lains  of  humbler  origin  are  required, 
the  villainy  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel,  so 
that  even  a  moderately  depraved  reader 
feels  himself  comparatively  virtuous  in 
its  presence.  Similarly  with  the  vir¬ 
tues.  Only  colorless  virtues  are  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  well-to-do;  but  the  poor, 
though  circumstances  may  have  made 
them  criminals,  and  the  handmaids  of 
“the  great  vice  of  great  cities,”  are,  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  they  happen  to  be  want¬ 
ed  as  villains,  the  paragons  of  purity 
and  honor.  “Pleur-de-Marle,”  who, 
when  introduced  to  us,  is  engaged  in 
following  her  profession,  and  who,  as 
is  admitted,  is  only  obliged  to  follow  it 
because  she  is  too  lazy  to  work  with 
her  needle,  is  represented  as  having  a 
delicacy  and  reflnement  that  would  al¬ 
most  be  excessive  in  the  case  of  a 
“Jeune  fllle"  brought  up  in  a  convent 
“Le  Chourlneur”— the  Ripper,  as  one 
may  translate— who  has  endured  penal 
servitude  for  murderous  assault  and 
who  is  occupied  in  beating  “Fleur-de- 
Marie”  when  the  dlsgrulsed  Prince  ap¬ 
pears  and  knocks  him  down,  is  compli¬ 
mented  on  his  “conscience”  and  his 
“honor.”  It  is  all  as  far  removed  from 
real  life  as  anything  can  be.  There  is 
only  the  illusion  of  real  life  produced 
by  attention  to  the  local  color,  and  the 
diligent  use  of  the  slang  dictionary. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
Socialist  artisan  who  entertained  the 
author  at  supper  would  have  regarded 
this  travesty  as  an  Insult  to  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  Eugene  Sue  knew  better. 
He  knew  his  man;  be  knew  his  public; 
he  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Fer¬ 
menting  forces  were  at  work  which 
were  i»esently  to  result  in  revolution. 
There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the 
mood  to  believe  that  their  virtues  were 
their  own,  and  were  much  greater  than 
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wag  generally  aupposed,  while  their 
vices  were  attributable  to  their  treat¬ 
ment  by  society.  There  was  ihe  gal¬ 
lery  to  be  played  to,  and  Sue  played  to 
It  Populus  mlt  deoipi,  deoipiatur,  might 
have  been  his  motto.  Whether  it  was 
his  motto  or  not  he  acted  as  If  it  were, 
and  assuredly  he  had  his  reward— a  far 
greater  reward,  in  all  probability,  than 
he  anticipated.  The  very  Press  that 
was  afterwards  to  revile  Zola  as  the 
calumniator  of  the  working  classes 
hailed  Eugene  Sue  as  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  un¬ 
derstand  them. 

One  can  almost  see  Sue  learning  to 
take  himself  seriously  as  a  social  re¬ 
former,  as  he  gradually  realises,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  publication  of  his 
romance,  that  that  is  what  his  readers 
expect  Its  appearance  was  preceded. 
Just  as  is  the  appearance  of  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  some  contemporary  novel¬ 
ists,  by  the  sound  of  the  rolling  of  logs; 
but  in  these  preliminary  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  serial  and  the  serial  1st  one 
detects  no  reference  to  social  re¬ 
form. 

The  chosen  trumpeter  was  Guvillier- 
Fleury,  who  was  commissioned  to  titil¬ 
late  curiosity  by  an  article  on  the  genius 
and  aims  of  the  new  feuilletonist  But 
he  does  not  introduce  Bugdne  Sue,  the 
Socialist;  he  announces  Eugbne  Sue, 
the  “improvisatore.”  “Every  one  Im¬ 
provises  nowadays,”  he  writes,  “and 
everything  is  improvised— -Constitu¬ 
tions,  laws,  great  men,  and  great  books. 
Painting  is  Improvised;  even  science  is 
improvised.  Why  should  not  romances 
be  ImprovlBed  also?  There  we  have  it 
The  improvised  romance— that  at  this 
hour,  is  our  imperious  need.  What  we 
like,  in  the  interval  between  yesterday’s 
revolution  and  to-morrow’s  crisis,  is  to 
listen  to  some  Joyous  tale  which  will 
amuse  us,  some  touching  narrative  that 
will  arouse  our  passions,  some  beauti¬ 
ful  story  that  will  make  us  dream." 
If.  Engtae  Sue,  he  concludes,  has  un¬ 


dertaken  to  improvise  something  of  that 
sort  '  ■ 

So  Eugene  Sue  set  out  to  Improvise 
“The  Mysteries  of  Paris”  In  the  spirit 
not  of  a  social  reformer,  but  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  entertainer.  He  went  on  improvis¬ 
ing  for  147  days,  and  his  fee  was 
£1,060.  He  was  not  leading  bis  pub¬ 
lic  but  following  it- giving  people  what 
they  wanted.  He  certainly  knew  what 
they  wanted,  but  he  probably  did  not 
know  how  badly  they  wanted  it  That 
was  revealed  to  him,  and  to  others,  as 
the  story  ran  its  course.  The  scene 
outside  the  ofiSce  of  the  Journal  de» 
DiMts  was  like  the  scene  in  Northum¬ 
berland  Street  at  the  time  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “The  Malden  'Tribute.” 
Readers  first  fought  for  the  paper,  and 
then  fought  about  its  contents.  The 
story  was  viewed  as  a  symbol— as  an 
orlfiamme;  and  all  the  world  took  sides 
about  it.  Just  as,  at  a  later  date,  all  the 
world  took  sides  about  the  Dreyfus 
case.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
author  was  accused  of  dragging  hie 
readers  through  "the  sewers  of  Paris¬ 
ian  life.” 

That  was  excellent.  The  author 
would  have  been  either  more  or  less  than 
human  if  he  bad  not  begun  to  take  him¬ 
self  seriously  after  that.  The  editor,  with 
bis  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Press,  might  protest  that  “such 
attacks  are  of  no  importance”;  but  En¬ 
gine  Sue  knew  better.  The  attacks 
were  Important  because  they  made  him 
important  The  more  importance  be 
could  attach  to  them,  the  more  impor¬ 
tance  would  be  refiected  upon  his  work. 
Consequently  he  gave  them  all  the  im¬ 
portance  that  be  could,  actually  inter¬ 
rupting  the  progress  of  his  story  in  or¬ 
der  to  Intercalate  a  formal  reply  to 
“certain  magistrates  and  Judicial  func¬ 
tionaries.”  The  popular  Press  was  de¬ 
lighted.  La  Ruche  Poputaire,  In  par¬ 
ticular,  covered  him  with  eulogy,  and 
he  did  what  was  expected  of  him.  That 
is  to  say,  he  dug  some  more  or  less 
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practical  pcriitica  out  of  bis  romance, 
and  issued  manifestoes  in  the  hisrh-class 
magazines.  One  of  the  most  thrilling 
scenes  in  “The  Mysteries  of  Paris”  de¬ 
scribes  how  an  Ethiopian  physician, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince 
who  was  exploring  Paris  in  disguise, 
punished  a  criminal  by  blinding  him. 
Almost  simultaneously  a  note  appeared 
in  the  Journal  des  DibAts  to  the  effect 
that  M.  Eugbne  Sue  would!  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  Revue  dee  deux  Mondee,  an 
article  on  “Blinding  as  an  AltematiTe 
to  Capital  Punishment” 

It  was  a  beginning,  but  only  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Eugbne  Sue  felt  that  the  flow¬ 
ing  tide  was  with  him.  It  would 
hSTS  been  as  unnatural  for  him  to  re¬ 
lapse  into  political  obscurity  as  it  would 
nave  been  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  so 
after  his  Midlothian  campaign;  and  no 
false  modesty  impelled  him  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  When  the  long  “improvisation” 
had  at  last  run  its  course,  the  improvis¬ 
er  published  an  article  in  which  be 
definitely  took  it  seriously,  and  laid  his 
programme  of  social  reform  before  the 
wca-ld.  He  thanked  his  editor  for  the 
“powerful  publicity”  accorded  to  him. 
He  advised  everybody  to  read  La  Ruche 
Populaire.  He  referred  to  the  immense 
correspondence  which  his  novel  had 
btXMigbt  him;  and  be  concluded:— 

And  now,  sir,  It  only  remains  for 
some  legislator  who  is  truly  the  friend 
of  the  people  to  take  in  ha^  the  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to:— 

L  The  establisihment  of  a  “poor 
man’s  lawyer.” 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  enormous 
rate  of  interest  charged;  by  the  pawn- 
sh<^ 

S.  The  guardianship  exercised  by 
the  State  over  the  chUdren  of  crimi¬ 
nals  who  are  executed  or  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

4.  The  reform  of  the  penal  code  in 
.the  matter  of  embezzlentent  by  persons 
in  a  position  of  tmspt 

Then,  i>ertiaps,  this  book  of  mine, 
'  which  has  lately  been  attacked  with  so 


much  violence  and  bittmiess,  will  be 
found  to  have  produced  some  good 
resulta 

We  need  not  suspect  insincerity  in 
the  promulgation  of  this  programme, 
whldi  is,  in  fact,  a  very  sound  and 
moderate  programme.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  determine  a  man  to  take  him¬ 
self  seriously— always  supposing  that 
he  is  not  a  professional  politician— than 
the  discovery  that  be  is  being  taken 
seriously  by  other  people.  One  could 
easily  findi  illustrations  of  that  truth  in 
the  proceedings  of  contemporary  nov¬ 
elists  of  both  sexes  in  our  own  country. 
Sue  may  very  well  have  begun  to  write 
“The  Mysteries  of  Paris”  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek;  but  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  it.  If  the 
author  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  had 
written  with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek— 
which  of  course  she  did  not— she  would 
inevitably  have  done  the  same.  Sue 
had  aimed  at  greatness  of  one  sort,  and 
greatness  of  another  sort  bad  been 
thrust  upon  him.  He  accepted  it;  he 
was  intoxicated  by  it;  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  he  lived  up  to  it  It  did  not,  it 
is  true,  cause  him  to  change  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime.  He  continued,  Jacquot 
tells  us,  to  have  his  straw-colored  kid 
gloves  handed  to  him  on  a  gold  salvor 
at  the  hour  of  composition.  He  con¬ 
tinued  at;  any  rate,  to  be  a  dandy,  and 
to  prefer  a  luxurious  to  a  simple  life. 
But  he  was  reaching  the  age  at  which 
a  man  wants  other  interests  besides 
those  to  be  found  upon  the  paths  of 
gallantry.  The  path  of  politics,  thus 
unexpectedly  opened  op,  showed  a  vista 
rich  in  interests.  He  pursued  that 
path  as  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  not  as 
a  calculating  professional. 

In  fM-mal  political  life,  howevmr,  there 
was  no  place  for  him  as  yet.  His  rMa 
was  still,  for  a  time,  to  be  that  of  the 
sensational  novelist,  who  was  also  the 
novelist  with  a  purpose;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  his  level-headedness  that  the 
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•euatloDalism  did  not  evaporate  be- 
canae  tbe  purpose  was  present  to  his 
mind,  “The  Wandering  Jew,”  which 
was  put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  to  the 
ConeMutUmnel  for  £4,000,  was  as  sen^ 
satioiial  as  the  most  exigent  reader 
could  desire.  But  it  was  also,  as  has 
been  said,  the  “Unde  Tom’s  Cabin"  of 
anti-clericalism.  Tbe  Jesuits  were 
probably  more  damaged  by  it  than  by 
any  of  the  multitudinous  tracts  that 
have  been  written  against  them. 

Tbe  time  has  passed,  of  course,  for 
detailed  critidsm  of  ‘The  Wandering 
Jew.”  It  is  hardly  “literature”;  but  It 
was  hardly  meant  to  be.  It  was  meant 
as  an  appeal  to  insular  passlMis,  and, 
frcan  that  point  of  view,  its  inunense 
success  is  a  sufficient  testimonial  Iffie 
only  questions  with  which  we  need  con- 
con  ourselves  are:  Was  Sue  right  to 
attack  tbe  Jesuits?  And  was  be  sin¬ 
cere  in  attacking  them? 

'To  tbe  latter  question,  at  any  rate, 
the  answer  seems  clear  enough.  Sue 
assuredly  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
an  attach  upon  tbe  Jesuits  would  make 
good  “copy”;  and  he  evidently  fdt  that 
as  he  was  writing  a  romance,  and  not  a 
pamphlet,  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  a 
good  many  of  his  facts  from  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  But  we  also  know  that  Sue, 
on  bis  death-bed,  declared  himself  a 
freethinker;  and  though  a  freethinker 
may  have  ulterior  motives  for  attack¬ 
ing  Jesuits  at  a  particular  moment,  it 
is  hardly  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
his  attack,  when  made,  will  be  insin¬ 
cere. 

The  answer  to  the  former  question  is 
more  difficult  Much  here  must  neces¬ 
sarily  depend  upon  the  point  of  view. 
Tbe  plain  man’s  point  of  view  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  in  tbe  first  instance,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  widespread  prejudice  against 
Jesuits  is,  in  Itself,  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  that  they  deserve  it  It  may  not 
be  true,  as  their  inveterate  opponents 
allege,  that  they  justify  deceit  and  ly¬ 
ing,  and  other  vile  means  to  tbe  at¬ 


tainment  of  that  which  they,  though 
admittedly  fallible  men,  adjudge  to  be 
“for  the  greater  glwr  of  God.”  But 
they  have,  on  tbe  whole,  been  more 
eloquent  in  protest  than  successful  in 
clearing  themselves  from  su^>icion. 
They  have  always  lived  in  a  cloud  of 
suspicion.  Appearances  have  always 
been  against  them;  and  there  comes  a 
point  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
drawing  conclusions  from  appearances. 
Honesty,  like  murder,  (or,  perhaps,  un¬ 
like  murder),  “will  out”;  and  If  a  relig¬ 
ious  organization  cannot  convince  the 
world  of  its  honesty  in  the  course  of 
several  hundred  years,  the  explanation 
that  it  has  failed  to  do  so  because  it 
has  not  been  honest  acquires  all  the 
elements  of  plau^bility. 

One  may  go  so  far  without  assuming 
tbe  airs  of  a  partisan,  and  one  may 
even  go  a  little  further.  Though  much 
of  tbe  work  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  is 
done  in  secret,  enough  transpires  from 
time  to  time  to  warrant  certain  gener- 
alizationa  As  often  as  they  show 
their  hands,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
greater  glory  of  God  means  for  them 
tbe  greater  glory  of  a  particular  <^gani- 
zation.  In  the  course  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  they  were  obliged  to  some  extent 
to  fight  in  the  open;  and  the  matter  at 
issue  between  them  and  the  party 
which  Zola  represented  was  very  well 
defined.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
view  that  tbe  interest  of  the  machine 
was  paramount,  and  that  the  interest 
of  the  individual  must  be  sacrificed 
thereto.  “Qu’il  meure  en  silence— c’est 
son  devoir,”  were  words  actually  spok¬ 
en  by  the  late  Pdre  Didon  in  a  London 
drawing-room.  On  tbe  other  hand  was 
the  view  that  the  interests  of  justice 
were  paramount,  and  that  any  society 
which  required  the  sacrifice  of  those 
Interests  stood  self-condemned.  >The 
revelations  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  in  fact, 
ere  the  best  possible  justification  of  the 
anti-clericalism  of  “The  Wandering 
Jew.” 
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Soe,  of  coarse,  had  not  the  Dreyfus 
case  to  guide  him;  aiMl  he  did  not  at¬ 
tack  the  Jesuits  with  the  scorching  In¬ 
dignation  which  bums  in  the  pages  of 
"Tdritd.”  As  has  been  said,  he  took  his 
facts  fi*om  his  imagination,  whereas 
Zola  took  his  from  the  plain  records  of 
undisputed  fact.  It  was  a  method 
better  adapted  to  the  public  that  he 
was  playing  up  to,  though  it  was  not  a 
method  consistent  with  the  highest  kind 
of  seriousness.  But  seriousness  of  a 
certain  sort  was  surely  there.  Sue 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have 
been  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  on  general 
principles,  though  in  attacking  them, 
he  was  rather  exploiting  a  prejudice 
than  trying  to  form  public  opinion. 
They,  he  nmy  well  have  argued,  were 
not  so  scrapulous  in  the  choice  of 
their  weapons  that  they  had  much  right 
to  complain  of  his.  They  played  at 
bowla  and  they  should  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  of  rubbers.  They  were  fair 
game,  and  it  was  well  to  harry  them. 
He  harried  them  with  great  success, 
writing  them  their  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

His  reward  came  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  he  was  invited  to  stand  for 
the  Chamb^  of  Deputies.  He  took 
himself  quite  seriously  in  his  new  char¬ 
acter,  and  without  any  of  the  antics  of 
Victor  Hugo.  He  did  not,  like  his 
great  literary  compeer,  first  fiatter  the 
ambitions  of  the  third  Napoleon,  and 
then  denounce  him  to  the  populace 
through  the  window  of  an  omnibus. 
But  he  opposed  the  coup  d’etat,  and  then 
went  into  exile,  fearing,  perhaps 
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groundlessly,  that  he  was  In  danger  of 
arrest.  There  is  probably  no  other  ex¬ 
ample  in  literary  histmry  of  a  man  who 
set  out  to  “improvise”  a  feuilleton,  and 
found  that  he  had  improvised  a  policy 
of  social  reform  which  he  was  expected 
to  represent  in  Parliament. 

It  is  at  all.  events  the  sort  of  thing 
that  cannot  well  happen  again.  Paris 
is  still  full  of  feuilletonists,  and  they  are 
all  playing  to  the  gallery;  but  the  gallery 
has  got  used  to  them,  and  understands. 
“Great  anti-clerical  romances”  are  as 
easy  to  write  as  romances  of  any  other 
kind,  and  the  supply  of  them  keeps  pace 
witii  the  demand.  The  readers  of  the  ro- 
man-feullleton  are  no  longer  disposed 
to  make  a  hero  of  any  writer  who 
“gives  them  what  they  want.”  They 
simply  Impose  that  obligation  on  feuil¬ 
letonists  as  they  impose  it  on  any  other 
tradesman  vrith  whom  they  deal.  The 
feuilletonists  submit,  and  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  self-respect  by  laughing  at 
their  customers  behind  their  backs.  “I 
am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  you  such 
a  fool  as  to  be  interested  in  that  sort 
of  thing,”  was  Du  Boisgobey’s  reply  to 
la  friend  who  complimented  him  on  one 
of  his  sensational  productions;  and  the 
remark  was  typical  of  the  general  at¬ 
titude.  Bugdne  Sue,  at  least,  never 
abased  himself  like  that.  The  art  of 
giving  people  what  they  wanted  was 
his  invention,  and  he  was  proud  of  it 
He  ended,  if  he  did  not  begin,  by  tak¬ 
ing  his  public  as  seriously  as  his  pub¬ 
lic  took  him,  and  so  preserved  his  self- 
oespect,  and  was,  perhaps,  entitled  to 
It 
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Any  one  who  is  teased  by  the  notion 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  in  the  sense  of  being  read, 
after  death,  cannot  do  better  to  ensure 
that  end  than  compose  an  Itinerary  and 
leave  it  behind  him  in  MS.  with  his 
name  legibly  inscribed  thereon.  If  an 
honest  bit  of  work,  noting  distances, 
detailing  expenses,  naming  landmarks, 
moors,  mountains,  harbors,  docks, 
buildings— indeed,  anything  which,  as 
lawyers  say,  savors  of  realty— and  but 
scantily  interspersed  with  reflections, 
and  with  no  quotations,  why,  then  such 
a  piece  of  work,  however  long  publica¬ 
tion  may  be  delayed— and  a  century  or 
two  will  not  matter  in  the  least— can¬ 
not  fail,  whenever  it  is  printed,  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  to  excite  general  inter¬ 
est  and  secure  a  permanent  hold  in 
every  decent  library  in  the  kingdom. 

Time  cannot  stale  an  Itinerary,  Iter, 
Tia,  Actus  are  words  of  pith  and  mo¬ 
ment.  Stage-coaches,  express  trains, 
motor-cars,  have  written,  or  are  now 
writing,  their  eventful  histories  over 
the  face  of  these  Islands,  but,  whatever 
changes  they  have  made  or  are  des¬ 
tined  to  make,  they  have  left  untouched 
the  mystery  of  the  road— although  for 
the  moment  the  latest  comer  may  seem 
injuriously  to  have  affected  its  majes¬ 
ty. 

The  Itlnerist  alone  among  authors  is 
always  sure  of  an  audience.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where,  no  matter  when,  he  has  but 
to  tell  us  how  he  footed  it  and  what  he 
saw  by  the  wayside,  and  we  must  lis¬ 
ten.  How  can  we  help  it?  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  it  may  be,  this  Itlnerist 
came  through  our  village,  passed  by  the 
wall  of  our  homestead,  climbed  our  fa¬ 
miliar  hill,  and  went  on  bis  way;  it  is 
perhaps  but  two  lines  and  a  half  he 
can  afford  to  give  us— but  what  lines 
they  are.  How  different  with  sermons. 


poems,  and  novels!  On  each  of  these  is 
the  stamp  of  the  author’s  age;  senti¬ 
ments,  fashions,  thoughts,  faiths, 
phraseology,  all  worn  out— a  cold,  dirty 
grate  where  once  there  was  a  blazing 
Are.  Cheerlessness  personifled!  Ice¬ 
land’s  anti-Papal  treatise  in  forty -flve 
chapters  remains  in  learned  custody— 
a  manuscript— a  publisher  it  will  never 
And.  We  still  have  Papists  and  antl- 
Papists;  in  this  case  the  Are  still  blazes 
—but  the  grates  are  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  construction.  Iceland’s  treatise 
is  out  of  date.  But  his  Itinerary  in 
nine  volumes,  a  favorite  book  through¬ 
out  the  eighteenth  century,  which  has 
graced  many  a  bookseller’s  catalogue 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  seldom 
without  eliciting  a  purchaser,  Iceland’s 
Itinerary  is  to-day  being  reprinted  un¬ 
der  the  most  able  editwablp.  The 
charm  of  the  road  is  irresistible.  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  a  delightful  book, 
with  a  great  tradition  behind  it  and  a 
future  still  before  it;  but  it  has  not 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  I 
would,  now  at  all  events,  gladly  ex¬ 
change  it  for  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  Itine¬ 
rary  through  Germany  with  a  Flute  I 

Vain  authors,  publisher’s  men,  may 
write  as  they  like  about  Shakespeare’s 
country,  or  Scott’s  country,  or  Carlyle’s 
country,  or  Crockett’s  country,  but— 

Oh,  good  gigantic  smile  .of  the  brown 
old  earth! 

the  land  laughs  at  the  delusions  of 
the  men  who  hurriedly  cross  its  sur¬ 
face. 

Rydal  and  Fairfleld  are  there. 

In  the  shadow  Wordsworth  lies  ^ead. 
So  it  is,  so  .it  will  be  for  aye. 

Nature  is  fresh  as  of  old. 

Is  lovely,  a  mortal  is  dead. 

These  reflections,  which  by  them- 
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selves  would  be  enough  to  sink  even  an 
Itinerary,  seemed  forced  upon  me  by 
the  publication  of  A  Journey  to  Eden- 
borough  in  Scotland  by  Joseph  Taylor, 
Late  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esquire.  This 
journey  was  made  so  long  ago  as  the 
Long  Vacation  of  1705,  but  has  just 
been  printed  from  the  original  manu¬ 
script,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cowan,  by  the  well-known  Edin¬ 
burgh  bookseller,  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Princes-street,  to  whom  all  lovers  of 
things  Scottish  already  owe  much. 

Nobody  can  hope  to  be  less  known 
than  this  our  latest  Itinerist,  for  not 
only  is  he  not  in  the  Dictionary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Biography,  but  it  is  at  present  im¬ 
possible  to  say  which  of  two  Joseph 
Taylors  be  was.  The  House  of  the 
Winged  Horse  has  ever  had  Taylors  on 
Its  roll,  the  sign  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
a  very  fleecy  ^eep,  being  perhaps  un¬ 
attractive  to  the  clan,  and  in  1705  it  so 
happened  that  not  only  were  there  two 
Taylors,  but  two  Joseph  Taylors,  en¬ 
titled  to  write  themselves  “of  the  Inner 
Temple,  BSsqulre.”  Which  was  the  It- 
tneiist?  Mr.  Cowan,  going  by  age, 
thinks  that  the  Itinerist  can  hardly 
have  been  the  Joseph  Taylor  who  was 
admitted  to  the  Inn  in  1663,  as  in  that 
ease  he  must  have  been  at  least  flfty- 
eigbt  when  he  traveled  to  Edinburgh. 
Por  my  part,  I  see  nothing  in  the  Itine¬ 
rary  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Its 
author  having  attained  that  age  at  the 
date  of  its  composition.  I  observe  in 
the  Itinerary  references  which  point  to 
the  Itinerist  being  a  Kentish  man,  and 
he  mentions  more  than  once  his  “Cous¬ 
in  D’aeth."  Research  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  D’aeths  of  Knowlton 
Court,  near  Dover,  might  result  in 
the  discovery  which  of  these  two 
Taylors  really  was  the  Itinerist. 
A.S  nothing  else  is  at  present 
hnown  about  either,  the  investigation 
‘Could  probably  be  made  without  pas¬ 
sion  or  party  or  even  religious  bias.  It 
might  be  best  begun  by  Mr.  Cowan  tell¬ 


ing  us  in  whose  custody  he  found  the 
MS.  and  how  it  came  there.  These 
statements  should  always  be  made 
when  old  MSS.  are  first  printed. 

The  Journey  began  on  August  2, 1705. 
The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Taylor  and 
his  two  friends-Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Sloman.  They  travelled  on  horseback 
and  often  had  difflOulties  with  the  poor 
beast  that  carried  their  luggage.  They 
reached  Edinburgh  in  the  evening  of 
August  31,  and  left  it  on  their  return 
journey  on  September  8,  and  got  home 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  The 
Itinerary  concludes  as  follows: 

“Thus  we  spent  almost  2  months  in 
a  Journy  of  many  100  miles,  sometimes 
thro’  very  charming  Conntryes,  and  at 
other  times  over  desolate  and  Barren 
Mountaines,  and  yet  met  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  misfortune  in  all  the  Time.” 

I  may  say  at  once  of  these  three  Itine- 
rlsts— Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
Mr.  Sloman— that  they  appear  to  have 
been  thoroughly  commonplace,  well 
behaved,  occasionally  hilarious  Ehiglish- 
men,  ready  to  endure  whatever  befel 
them,  if  unavoidable;  accustomed  to 
take  their  ease  in  their  inn  and  to  turn 
round  and  look  at  any  pretty  woman 
they  might  chance  to  meet  on  their 
travels.  Their  first  experience  of  what 
the  Itinerist  calls  “the  prodigies  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  “at  once  an  occasion  both  of 
Horronr  and  Admiration,”  was  in  the 
Peak  country  “described  in  poetry  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Cotton.”  This  part 
of  the  world  they  “did”  with  something 
of  the  earnestness  of  the  modem  tour¬ 
ist.  But  I  hardly  think  they  enjoyed 
themselves.  The  “prodigious”  caverns 
and  strange  petrifactions  shocked  them; 
"nothing  can  be  more  terrible  or  shock¬ 
ing  to  Nature.”  Mam  Tor,  with  Its 
1,710  ft.,  proved  very  Impressive,  “a 
vast  high  mountain  reaching  to  the 
very  clouds.”  'This  gloom  of  the  Der¬ 
byshire  hills  and  stony  valleys  was 
partially  dispelled  for  our  travellers  by 
a  certain  fair  “Glorlana”  they  met  at 
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BuxtiHi,  with  whom  they  had  great  fun, 
*‘80  much  the  greater  because  we  never 
expected  such  heavenly  enjoyments  in 
so  desolate  a  country."  If  it  be  on 
■usceptibilities  of  this  nature  that  Mr. 
Cowan  rests  bis  case  for  thinking  that 
the  Itinerist  can  hardly  have  attained 
“the  blasted  antiquity"  of  fifty-eight, 
we  must  think  Mr.  Cowan  a  trifie 
hasty,  or  a  very  young  man,  perhaps 
under  forty,  which  is  young  for  an  edi¬ 
tor. 

After  describing,  somewhat  too  much 
like  an  auctioneer,  the  splendors  of 
Cbatsworth,  "a  Paradise  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,"  the  Itinerist  proceeds  on  his 
way  north  through  Nottingham  to  Bel- 
voir  Castle,  where  "my  Lord  Rosses 
Gentleman  (to  whom  Mr.  Harrison  was 
recommended)  entertained  us  by  bis 
Lordship’s  command  with  good  wine 
and  the  best  of  malt  liquors  which  the 
cellar  abounds  with”;  the  pictures  in 
the  Long  Gallery  were  shown  them  by 
"my  Lord  himself."  At  Doncaster,  “a 
neat  market  town  which  consists  only 
in  one  long  street,"  they  bad  some  su¬ 
perlative  salmon  Just  taken  out  of  the 
river.  By  Knaresborough  Spaw,  where 
they  drank  the  waters  and  bad  icy  cold 
baths,  and  dined  at  the  ordinary  with  a 
parson  whose  conversation  startled  the 
propriety  of  the  Templar,  the  travellers 
made  their  way  to  York,  and  for  the 
first  and  last  time  a  few  pages  of 
“Guide  Book”  are  Improperly  intro¬ 
duced.  Then  on  to  Scarborough. 

The  next  morning  early  we. left  Scar¬ 
borough  and  travelled  through  a  dismall 
road,  particularly  near  Robins  Hood 
Bay;  and  we  were  obliged  to  lead  our 
horses,  and  had. much  ado  to  get  down 
a  vast  craggy  mountain  which  lyes 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it.  The 
Bay  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  inhabit¬ 
ed  .by  poor  fishermen.  We  stopt  to 
taste  some  of  their  liquor  and  discourse 
with  them.  They  told  us  the  French 
privateers  came  into  the  Very  Bay  and 
took  2  of  their  Vessels  but  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  which  were  ransom’d  for  £25  a 


piece.  We  saw  a  great  many  vessels 
lying  upon  the  Shore,  the  masters  not 
daring. to  venture  out  to  sea  for  fear  of 
undergoing  the  same  fate. 

We  boast  too  readily  of  our  Inviolate 
shores. 

A  curious  description  is  given  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Alum  works 
near  Whitby.  The  travellers  then  pro¬ 
cured  a  guide  and  traversed  "the  vast 
moors  which  lye  between  Whitby  and 
Gisborougb."  The  civic  magnificence  of 
Newcastle  greatly  struck  our  travellers, 
who,  happier  than  their  modern  suc¬ 
cessors,  were  able  to  see  the  town  miles 
off.  The  Itinerist  quotes  with  gusto 
the  civic  proverb  that  the  men  of  New¬ 
castle  pay  nothing  for  the  Way,  the 
Word,  or  the  Water,  “for  the  Ministers 
of  Religion  are  maintained,  the  streets 
paved,  and  the  Conduits  kept  up  at  the 
publick  charge.”  A  disagreeable  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  brutisbness  of  the 
people  employed  in  the  salt  works  at 
Tynemouth.  At  Berwick  the  travellers 
got  into  trouble  with  the  sentry,  but 
the  mistake  was  rectified  with  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Guard  over  2  bowles  of 
punch,  there  being  no  wine  in  the 
town.” 

Scotland  was  now  in  sight,  and  the 
travellers  became  grave,  as  befitted  the 
occasion.  They  were  told  that  the 
Journey  that  lay  before  them  was  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  that  ’twould  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  escape  with  their  lives,  much 
less  (ominous  words)  without  “the  dis¬ 
temper  of  the  country."  But  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Sloman  were 
as  brave  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  they 
would  on.  “Yet  notwithstanding  all 
these  sad  representations,  we  resolv’d 
to  proceed  and  stand  by  one  another  to 
the  last." 

What  the  Itinerlsts  thought  of  Scot¬ 
land  when  they  got  there  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  I  was  once  a  Scottish  member. 

They  arrived  in  Edinburgh  at  a 
great  crisis  in  Scottish  history.  They 
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saw  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  Queen 
Anne’s  Lord  High  Commissioner  go  to 
the  Parliament  House  in  this  manner: 

First  a  coach  and  six  Horses  for  his 
Gentlemen,  then  a  Trumpet,  then  his 
own  coach  with  six  white  horses,  which 
were  very  fine,  being  those  presented 
by  King  William  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensbury,  and  by  him  sold  to  the 
Duke  of  .Argyle  for  £300;  next  goes  a 
troop  of  Horse  Guards  cloathed  like  my 
Lord  of  Oxford’s  Regiment,  but  the 
horses  are  of  several  colors;  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Clerk, 
and  other  officers  of  State  close  the 
cavalcade  in  coaches  and  six  horses. 
Thus  .the  Commissioner  goes  and  re¬ 
turns  every  day. 

The  Itinerists  followed  the  Duke  and 
his  procession  into  the  Parliament 
house  and  heard  debated  the  great 
question— the  greatest  of  all  possible 
questions  for  Scotland— whether  this 
magnificence  should  cease,  whether 
there  should  be  an  end  of  an  auld  sang 
— in  short,  whether  the  proposed  Act 
of  Union  should  be  proceeded  with? 
By  special  favor,  our  Itinerists  bad 
leave  to  stand  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne  and  witnessed  a  famous  firey 
and  proionged  debate— the  Duke'  once 
turning  to  them  and  saying,  sotto  voce, 
*‘It  is  now  deciding  whether  England 
and  England  shall  go  together  by  the 
ears.”  How  it  was  decided  we  all 
know,  and  that  it  was  wisely  decided 
no  one  doubts;  yet,  when  we  read  our 
Itlnerist’s  account  of  the  Duke’s  coach 
and  horses  and  the  cavalcade  that  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  remember  that  this  was 
what  happened  every  day  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  and  must  not  be 
confounded'  with  the  greater  glories  of 
the  first  day  of  a  Parliament,  when 
every  member,  be  be  peer,  knight  of  the 
shire,  or  burgh  member,  bad  to  ride  on 
horseback  in  the  procession;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  Miss 
Grisel  Dalmahoy’s  appeal  in  the  Beart 


of  Midlothian,  she  being  an  ancient 
semptress,  to  Mr.  Saddletree,  the  har¬ 
ness-maker: 

And  as  for  the  Lords  of  States  ye 
suld  mind  the  riding. o’  the  Parliament 
in  the  gude  auld  time  before  the  Union. 
A  year’s  .rent  o’  mony  a  gude  estate 
gaed  for  horae-graith  and  harnessing, 
forby  broidered. robes  and  foot-mantles 
that  wad  hae  stude  by  their  lane  with 
gold  and  brocade,  and  that  were  muckle 
in  my  ain  line. 

The  graphic  account  of  a  famous  de¬ 
bate  given  by  Taylor  is  worth  compa^ 
ing  with  the  Lockhart  Papers  and  Hill 
Burton.  The  date  is  a  little  trouble¬ 
some.  According  to  our  Itinerist  he  heard 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Queen 
or  the  Scottish  Parliament  should  nomi¬ 
nate  the  Commissioners.  Now,  according 
to  the  histories  this  all  important  dis¬ 
cussion  began  and  ended  on  September 
1,  but  our  Itinerist  had  only  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  the  night  before  the  first, 
and  gives  us  to  understand  that  he 
owed  bis  invitation  to  be  present  to  the 
fact  that  whilst  in  Edinburgh  be  and 
bis  friends  had  had  the  honor  to  have 
several  lords  and  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  dine,  and  that  these  guests  in¬ 
formed  him  “of  the  grand  day  when 
the  Act  was  to  be  passed  or  rejected.” 
The  Itinerist’s  account  is  too  particular 
-for  he  gives  the  result  of  the  voting- 
to  admit  of  any  possibility  of  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  he  describes  how  several  of 
the  members  came  afterwards  to  his 
lodgings  and,  so  he  writes,  “embraced 
us  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  love 
and  kindness,  and  seemed  mightily 
pleased  at  what  was  done,  and  told  us 
we  should  now  be  no  more  English  and 
Scotch,  but  Brittons.”  In  the  matter  of 
nomenclature,  at  all  events,  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  Union  have  not  been  car¬ 
ried  out 

After  the  1st  of  September  the  Par¬ 
liament  did  not  meet  till  the  4tb, 
when  an  Address  was  passed  to  the 
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Queen,  but  apparently  without  any  by  Ecclefechan,  Carlisle,  Shap  Pell, 
repetition  of  debate.  So  It  really  Is  a  Liverpool,  Chester,  Coventry,  and  War- 
Uttle  difficult  to  reconcile  the  dates,  wick  must  be  read  In  the  Joumty  Itself, 
Perhaps  Itlnerlsts  are  best  advised  to  which,  though  It  only  occupies  182 
keep  off  public  events.  small  pages,  Is  full  of  matter  and  even 

How  our  travellers  escaped  the  “na-  merriment;  In  fact.  It  Is  an  excellent 
tlonal  distemper”  and  Journeyed  home  Itinerary. 

n*  spMkw.  Augustine  Birrell. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  written  a  epistle  embodying  a  retrospect  of  the 


preface  to  the  translation  by  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Janet  Ward,  of  Professor  A. 
Jttllcher’s  “Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament” 

The  reprints  of  Herman  Melville’s  sea 
novels  “l^ee”  and  “Omoo”  in  Mr. 
John  Lane’s  new  pocket  Itlnrary  are  ap¬ 
propriately  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Clark 
Russell,  who  contributes  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  each  volume. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  re¬ 
ceived  $12,500  as  the  result  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  “Max  Muller  Memorial 
Fund,”  which  Is  to  be  applied  to  pro¬ 
mote  research  concerning  the  history, 
archseology  and  religion  of  ancient  In¬ 
dia 

I 

Alfred  Austin  is  editing  an  eighteenth 
century  anthology  for  the  “Red  Letter 
Lllnary,”  published  by  the  Messra 
Blackle  of  London,  and  Mrs.  Meynell 
Is  editing  a  seventeenth  century  an¬ 
thology  for  the  same  series. 

The  long-announced  collected  edition 
of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poems  is  on  the  eve 
of  publication.  The  Issue,  which  will 
begin  with  the  non-dramatlc  works.  Is 
inscribed  to  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dun- 
ton,  for  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  enter¬ 
tains  a  warm  affection.  In  a  dedicatory 


poet’s  whole  literary  career. 

A  new  Life  of  Omar  Khayy&m,  about 
to  be  published  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Foulis,  of 
Edinburgh  and  London,  is  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
M.  Shirazl,  a  Persian  Journalist,  who 
disagrees  with  English  and  American 
biographers  regarding  the  poet’s  paren¬ 
tage,  his  profession  and  his  philosophy 
In  general,  claiming  him  to  have  been 
of  Arab  descent,  and  to  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  tent-making. 

Apropos  of  the  preparations  which 
are  being  made  in  Salem  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The 
Academy  suggests  that  it  would  be  a 
graceful  act  on  the  part  of  English  men 
of  letters  if  some  notice  were  taken  in 
England  of  the  occasion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  suggestion  may  be  acted 
on. 

There  are  fifteen  public  and  thirty- 
five  private  libraries  in  Japan.  Of  the 
books  read,  the  largest  percentage  is 
22.1  for  works  on  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics;  the  next  19.8  in  volumes  of  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  travel,  etc.,  and  the 
third  19.6  In  literature  and  language. 
This  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  fiction  recorded  in 
most  American  libraries. 
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Tbe«e  are  dajm  when  the  pobllsbere 
are  burrylniK  oat  new  bo<A8  upon  the 
far  East  and  new  editiona  of  old 
books.  The  Macmillans  announce  new 
editions  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser’s  “Let¬ 
ters  from  Japan,”  Mr.  Gerrare’s 
“Greater  Russia,”  and  Mr.  Archibald 
R.  Colquhoun’s  “The  Mastery  of  the 
Pacific.” 

The  letters  written  by  Mrs.  George 
Bancroft,  selections  from  which  have 
been  published  in  Scribner’s  Magaxlne,' 
will  soon  be  issued  in  a  volume  in  London 
by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  The  letters  cover 
the  period  from  1846  to  1850  when  Mrs. 
Bancroft’s  distinguished  husband  was 
accredited  to  the  English  court,  and 
they  will  be  illustrated  by  portraits  of 
many  celebrities  collected  from  private 
galleries. 

Mr.  Frederick  F.  Field,  son  of  Eu¬ 
gene  Field,  has  prepared  an  edition  of 
his  father’s  “Love  Songs  of  Child¬ 
hood”  which  is  an  exact  facsimile  of 
the  poems  with  autographs  and  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  children  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated,  as  the  author  wrote 
them  out  before  his  death  in  a  blank 
book.  'The  edition  is  limited  to  500 
numbered  copies  for  which  there  is 
sure  to  be  an  eager  demand. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson  is 
developing  a  literary  activity  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her 
busiest  days.  ^  novel  of  her  author¬ 
ship  has  Just  been  published;  a  second, 
“Judy’s  Lovers”  will  appear  in  June; 
in  the  autumn  another  novel  is  prom¬ 
ised,  and  at  Christmas  time  a  girls’ 
story,  while  a  new  serial,  “Julia,”  is 
just  beginning  in  “The  Gentlewoman.” 
Mrs.  Hinkson  has  also  completed  three 
gift  books  for  children. 

Among  the  volumes  of  biography  and 
reminiscences  which  are  scheduled  in 
the  spring  lists  of  the  London  publish¬ 


ers  are  the  autobiography  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  autobiography  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall’s 
“Life  of  the  Late  Lord  Dufferln.”  The 
late  Miss  Ormerod’s  autobiography  and 
correspondence  is  also  promised,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “Letters  of  Lord  Acton 
to  Miss  Mary  Gladstone”  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul  has  edited.  'Then  there 
fire  Mr.  Holyoake’s  new  series  of  rem¬ 
iniscences  “Bygones  Worth  Remembe^ 
ing,”  Mr.  F.  J.  Snell’s  “Early  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Archbishop  Temple,”  “More 
Memories  New  and  Old,'  by  Dr.  John 
Kerr,  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Bain’s 
autobiography,  the  “Eighty  Years’ 
Reminiscences”  of  Colonel  Anstruther- 
Thomson,  the  “Memories”  of  Miss  Gor- 
don-Cumming,  and  the  autobiography 
of  Professor  Campbell-Fraser. 

1 

Among  the  spring  books  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  John  Lane  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  volume  entitled  “A  Later 
Pepys,’’  containing  the  letters  which 
were  written  by  Sir  William  Weller 
Pepys,  between  1771  and  1787,  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  William  Franks,  Hannah 
More,  and  other  notabilities  of  their 
day.  It  was  Sir  William  Pepys,  Mas¬ 
ter  in  Chancery  and  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bas  Bleu  Society,  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  described  as  “Prime  Minister” 
to  the  “Queen  of  the  Blues”  (Mrs. 
Montagu)  and  he  was  a  great  friend 
both  of  Hannah  More  and  of  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Most  of  the  letters  now  about 
to  be  published  were  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  keeper  of  the 
Depairtment  of  British  and  Medieval 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  who 
died  in  1897,  and  were  originally  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  grandfather.  Extracts 
ore  also  given  from  Sir  William  Pepys’s 
correspondence  with  Hannah  More, 
Mrs.  Chapone,  Sir  James  Macdonald— 
whose  intimate  friend  he  was  both  at 
Oxford  and  at  Eton— Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall,  and  others,  the  whole  being 
edited  and  arranged  by  Alice  Gaussen. 


